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CKEEDS  OF  THE  DAY. 


LETTER   VIII. 

Of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  geologists,  for 
convenience'  sake,  have  classed  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the 
earth's  crust,  roughly  speaking,  the  Primary  ends  with 
the  coal,  the  Secondary  with  the  chalk,  and  the  Tertiary 
with  the  Pliocene.  Then  follows  the  post-Tertiary  or 
Quaternary,  including  post-Pliocene  and  Eecent,  bringing 
us  down  to  our  own  times. 

This  classification  is  based  upon  the  character  of  the 
exuviae  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  prevail  through- 
out each  of  these  divisions.  Hence  the  synonyms  for 
each  —  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Kainozoic,  signifying 
ancient,  middle,  and  new,  life.  Without  going  into  details, 
we  may  say  that,  of  animals,  fishes  were  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  first ;  reptiles,  and  afterwards  birds,  of  the 
second ;  and  mammals  of  the  third,  period.  In  like  manner, 
this  last  stage  is  divided  into  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pli- 
ocene,— terms  invented  by  Lyell  to  signify  the  dawn  of 
new,  i.e.,  existing  life,  its  less  and  its  more  recent  phases : 
the  relative  age  of  the  strata  being  determined  hj  the  propor- 
tion of  extinct  to  living  species  or  genera. 

When  does  man  first  appear  upon  the  geological  stage  ? 
And  what  geographical  changes  have  taken  place  since 
his  entrance  thereon  ?     A  few  words  in  reply  to  the  latter 
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question  will  enable  ns  to  give  a  more  intelligible  answer 
to  the  former. 

Xo  geologist,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  man  existed  before  the  Tertiary- 
period  :  whether  we  have  any  evidence  of  him  before 
the  later  Pliocene,  or  last  of  the  Tertiary  series,  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  As,  however,  several  French  geologists 
of  eminence — amongst  them  M.  de  Mortillet,  Dr.  Hamy, 
and  M.  Quatrefages — believe  that  man  inhabited  France 
in  the  Miocene,  we  may  as  well  run  through  the  Tertiary 
epoch  from  its  beginning.^ 

A  few  pages  back  we  spoke  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  of  walruses  swimming  about  over  the 
"  Cromer  forest ;  "  of  the  submersion  of  Wales  nnder  a  sea 
of  ice ;  of  a  subsequent  upheaval ;  and  of  the  junction 
of  England  with  the  Continent.  All  these  great  events 
belong  to  the  Tertiary  age.  Let  us  see  what  is  known 
concerning  them,  what  their  order  of  sequence,  and  what 
their  relation  to  Man's  antiquity. 

To  begin  with  the  Eocene  :  it  is  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Britain  and  North  America  were  then  con- 
nected, and  that,  except  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
the  present  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
nowhere  washed  by  any  sea.  The  climate  was  tropical. 
In  the  London  Clay — a  formation  belonging  to  the  Eocene 
times — we  find  the  remains  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  only 
to  be  met  with  in  warm  climates.  There  were  palms, 
gigantic  cacti,  custard-apples,  melons,  &c.  Speaking  of 
the  rivers  and  estuaries  within  the  same  area,  Professor 
Owen  says :  "  They  were  the  feeding-places  of  soft  turtles, 
and  basking  on  the  shores  were  to  be  seen  crocodiles, 
alligators,  and  the  long-snouted  gavial,  now  only  living  in 
the  rivers  of  India."    Amongst  the  mammalia  of  the  Upper 

^  "Doubtless    the    existence    of     has  been,  by  facts." — Quatrefages, 
Miocene   man    will   be    proved,    as     The  lluman  Species,  p.  1 5 1, 
that  of  Glacial  and  Pliocene  man 
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Eocene,  the  most  noteworthy  of  those  which  appear  for 
the  first  time  is  the  lemur,  the  lowest  of  the  class  of 
which  man  is  the  higliest  member. 

At  the  close  of  the  Eocene,  the  land  was  still  rising, 
but  during  the  Miocene,  or  second  tertiary  age,  there  were 
periods  both  of  elevation  and  depression.  Geologists  are 
not  quite  agreed  as  to  climate.  Mr,  Croll,  quoting  Pro- 
fessor Gastaldi,  thinks  there  is  strong  evidence  of  extreme 
cold :  "  That  the  glaciers  of  the  Southern  Alps  actually 
reached  the  sea,  and  sent  their  icebergs  adrift  over  what 
are  now  the  sunny  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  is  sufficient 
proof"  of  this.  "Indeed,  it  may  well  have  been  as  severe 
as,  even  if  not  more  excessive  than,  the  intensest  severity 
of  climate  experienced  during  the  last  glacial  epoch."  ^ 
Professor  Dawkins  thinks  these  glaciers  "  tell  us  no  more 
of  the  Miocene  climate  of  Europe  than  the  glaciers  at 
present  in  New  Zealand  tell  us  of  a  climate  which  is 
sufficiently  mild  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  tree-ferns 
and  areca-palms."  ^  Mr,  Wallace  decides  in  favour  of 
"uninterrupted  warm  climates  in  the  temperate  and 
northern  zones."  Of  course,  he  does  not  dispute  the 
Miocene  glaciers  in  Italy,  but  he  accounts  for  these  by 
assuming  that  the  Alps,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
greatly  raised  in  Miocene  times,  were  much  higher  than 
they  are  now  ;  their  diminished  height  being  due  to 
erosion.  The  accumulation  of  snow  would  then  have 
been  much  greater,  and  would  explain  an  extensive  local 
glaciation  which  might  be  quite  in  keeping,  as  Professor 
Dawkins  shows,  with  a  warm  climate  and  a  rich  flora.^ 

Mr.  Croll,  however,  is  strong  upon  the  subject  of  former 
glacial  epochs,  and  gives  us  reason  to  believe,  there  is 
liardly  one  of  the  great  geological  series,  from  the  Cambrian 
to  the  Eocene,  that  does  not  show  signs  of  ice-action. 
He  justly  remarks  that  evidence  of  glaciation,  whether 
geological  or  palseontological,  is  in  the  long-run  apter  to  be 

1  Croll,  Climate  and  Time,  p.  307. 

*  Dawkins,  L'arbj  Man  in  Britain,  p.  65, 

3  Cf.  Lyell's  Principles,  &c.,  chap,  x. 
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obliterated  than  that  of  temperate  periods.  It  is  on  land- 
surfaces  that  the  traces  are  left.  "  But  with  the  exception 
of  coal-seams,  every  general  formation  from  top  to  bottom 
has  been  accumulated  under  water,  and  none  but  the 
under-clays  ever  existed  as  a  land  -  surface."  All  the 
stratified  rocks  of  the  globe  are  old  sea-bottoms.  Every 
striated  rock,  every  ice-worn  or  ice-borne  boulder,  is  in 
time  disintegrated.  "  Throughout  the  strata  to  be  even- 
tually formed  out  of  the  destruction  of  the  now-existing 
land-surfaces,  evidence  of  ice-action  will  be  as  scarce  as 
in  Eocene  or  Miocene  strata."  ^  Not  a  trace  will  be  pre- 
served to  convey  an  inkling  of  the  past  to  the  geologists 
of  the  distant  future. 

Ice  or  no  ice,  we  have  ample  proof  of  a  mild  climate, 
even  in  Arctic  regions,  in  these  Miocene  times.  Eossil 
plants,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  such  as  the  tulip- 
tree,  the  plane,  and  the  vine,  have  been  found  in  the  Mio- 
cene lignite  of  Greenland.  In  Spitzbergen,  so  far  north  as 
lat.  78°  and  79°,  oaks,  poplars,  birches,  planes,  walnuts,  &c., 
have  been  discovered,  besides  something  like  one  hundred 
species  of  flowering  plants  ;  while  parrots,  monkeys,  rhino- 
ceroses, and  giraffes,  together  with  tropical  reptiles,  were 
distributed  over  Southern,  and  many  of  them  over  Mid, 
Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Miocene,  a  change  in 
the  flora  indicates  an  increase  of  cold,  and  some  corre- 
sponding modification  in  animal  life  gradually  introduces 
a  new  era. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  Pliocene  —  which  is 
divided  into  older  and  newer,  or  Pleistocene,  as  the  last  is 
sometimes  called  2 — the  land  began  to  sink.  The  North 
Sea  now  touched  the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  and 
the  peculiar  shells,  which  tell  this  tale,  recur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberdeen.  Prance,  England,  and  Ireland 
continued  to  form  part  of  one  continent.     With  the  new- 

1  Ubi  supra,  p.  271.  newer  Pliocene,"  &c.  — Lyell,  Anti- 

*  "In  1S39  I  proposed  the  term     ([uity  of  Man. 
Pleistocene  as  au  abbreviation  for 
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comers  are  some  members  of  our  friends  the  dog  tribe. 
The  tapir,  the  rhinoceros,  two  kinds  of  apes,  two  species  of 
gigantic  mastodons,  frequented  the  forests  of  Montpellier. 
The  chmate  must  still,  therefore,  in  the  early  Pliocene, 
have  been  much  warmer  than  at  present.  But  vast  phy- 
sical changes  were  at  hand.  The  sinking  of  the  land  in 
the  eastern  counties,  just  alluded  to,  is  recorded  in  the  only 
Pliocene  deposits  of  importance  in  England,  called  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  tertiaries.  The  Norwich  crag,  the 
latest  of  the  lot,  proves  that  as  the  land  continued  to  sink 
so  fell  the  temperature.  We  begin  with  two  or  three 
Arctic  shells,  and  end  with  nearly  a  score.  These  deposits 
form  the  ground  work  of  the  glacial  series.  But  before  those 
grim  ages  reached  their  climax,  there  was  a  respite  for  the 
living  world  in  the  mild  interregnum  during  which  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  was  again  laid  dry ;  and  the  Cromer 
forest  had  time  to  grow,  and  swarm  with  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, sabre-toothed  tigers,  Irish  elks,  and  other  large 
mammals,  whose  bones  the  dredgers  of  the  North  Sea  and 
Dogger  Bank  are  constantly  bringing  to  light.  This  up- 
heaval may  be  said  both  to  connect  and  divide  the  tertiary 
and  post-tertiary  periods ;  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Pliocene  species  now  disappear,  and  give  place  to  such  as 
still  survive.  "  Instead  of  tlie  one  or  two  living  species  of 
the  Pliocene  age,  there  are  many,  and  they  preponderate 
greatly  over  the  extinct,  standing  to  them  in  the  relation  of 
lifty-five  to  twenty-two  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-seven."  ^ 
It  is  to  this  change  that  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  owes 
its  name  of  Pleistocene.  With  its  introduction,  or  from 
the  middle  of  the  Pliocene  age,  enormous  changes  took 
place,  both  geographical  and  climatic.^  Without  going 
beyond,  the  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  tertiaries  (though  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  both  sides  of  North  America  bear  witness 
to  the  fact),  some  of  these  alterations  are  evident  enough. 

^  Dawkins,  Early  Man,  p.  95.  climate  and  mild  conditions,  is  one 

"  "The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  and  the  same  with  the  Pleistocene 

Tis  that  the  so-called  Glacial  period,  period." — James  Geikie,  Prehistoric 

with  its  alternations  of  severe  Arctic  Europe,  p.  544. 
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Above  the  bed  of  the  Cromer  forest,  whose  ancient 
stumps  are  occasionally  exposed,  are  fluvio-marine  sands 
and  clays,  containing  both  salt  and  fresh  water  shells  ; 
above  this  the  boulder-clay^ — the  great  witness  of  the  ice 
age.  In  it  are  blocks  of  stone  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter, 
polished  and  scratched  by  the  rough  journey  from  their 
distant  homes  in  Scandinavia.  In  places,  this  boulder- 
clay  is  8o  feet  in  thickness ;  and  geologists  agree  that 
during  its  formation  the  cold  reached  the  maximum  of  its 
intensity.  This  is  the  time,  too,  when  the  map  of  Great 
Britain  has  to  be  represented  by  a  few  isolated  specks, 
the  highest  of  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  our  mountain- 
ranges.  "  Wales,  like  Scotland,"  says  Professor  Eamsay, 
"  also  became  a  cluster  of  islands,  round  which  the  drift 
was  deposited,  &c.  In  this  stratified  material,  sea-shells 
were  long  ago  found  in  Caernarvonshire  by  Mr.  Trimmer 
on  Moel  Tryfaen,  and  by  myself  near  Snowdon  from  iioo 
to  1400  feet  above  the  sea."  ^  Drift,  similar  to  that  of 
Moel  Tryfaen,  "  extends  continuously  to  the  height  of 
2300  feet."  In  Scotland  it  is  found  2000  feet  high;  in 
the  Killarney  district,  2500  feet ;  in  Derbyshire,  700. 
But  Lyell  reminds  us  that  a  subsidence  of  no  more  than 
600  feet  "  would  reduce  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  to 
an  archipelago  of  very  small  islands,"  &c.^  Eew  and  far 
between,  then,  must  have  been  the  low  and  fog-capped 
hills  above  the  frozen  ocean. 

After  this  iceberg  period,  but  apparently  before  the  land 
began  to  rise,  a  milder  time  set  in.  This  is  indicated  by 
what  is  called  the  "  Middle  Drift,"  a  stratum  of  sand  and 
gravel  which  overlays  the  "  boulder-till,"  the  shells  con- 
tained in  it  being  those  of  temperate  seas.  Upon  this  again 
(still  also  while  the  depression  continued)  followed  a  return 
of  severe  cold,  marked  by  a  layer  of  more  boulders,  called 
the  upper  "  boulder-clay."  The  final  scene  of  the  glacial 
drama  was  then  at  last  enacted.      Once  more  the  land 

^.     ^  Ramsay,  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  p.  154.      • 
*  Antiquity,  &c.,  p.  275. 
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uprose,  now  strewed  with  remains  of  northern  and  sontli- 
ern  climes,  buried  in  many  places  beneath  deep  strata  of 
clay,  stuffed  with  erratic  blocks,  like  plums  in  a  Sunday 
pudding.  The  climate  gradually  improved;  the  sea  re- 
treated to  its  old  limits,  and  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and 
hippopotamuses  walked  dry-footed  into  this  country  across 
the  British  Channel. 

No  account  of  the  many  changes  which  occurred  during 
this  eventful  Pleistocene  or  newer  Pliocene  age  is  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  ISTo  theory  yet  offered  comfortably 
explains  the  strange  association  of  the  bones  of  such 
animals  as  lions  and  musk-oxen,  African  elephants  and 
reindeer,  tigers  and  ermines.  Professor  Dawkins  tells  us 
that  the  remains  of  these  northern  and  southern  groups 
"are  mingled  together  in  the  caverns  and  river-deposits 
under  conditions  which  prove  them  to  have  been  contem- 
poraries in  the  same  region.  In  some  of  the  caverns,  such 
as  that  of  Kirkdale,  the  hyana  preyed  upon  the  reindeer 
at  one  time  of  the  year,  and  the  hippopotamus  at  another."^ 
In  connection  with  the  discoveries  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave, 
which  he  alludes  to  in  evidence  of  alternate  cold  and 
warm  periods,  Mr.  Wallace  shrewdly  observes  that  the 
presence  of  bones  in  caverns  must  always  be  interpreted 
with  reference  to  the  probable  means  of  transport. 
"  Where  it  [the  hippopotamus]  is  associated  with  other 
mammals  in  caves  which  are  hysena-dens,  and  not  mere 
receptacles  of  water-carried  remains,  these  always  imply  a 
mild  climate ;  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  found  with  it 
being  species  characteristic  of  temperate  latitudes.  But 
when  it  occurs  in  gravels  or  in  water-borne  cave-deposits, 
it  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  mammoth,  the  woolly 
rhinoceros,  and  the  reindeer,  animals  which  as  certainly 
imply  a  cold  or  even  Arctic  climate."  ^ 

That  the  remains  of  these  strange  bed-fellows  lie  side 
by  side,  as  if  they  had  lived  and  died  together,  is  matter 
of  unimpeachable  certainty.     But  knowing,  as  we  do,  the 

1  Ubi  supra,  p.  114.  -  Island  Life,  p.  1 1 5. 
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habits  of  these  creatures,  it  is  unaccountable  how  such 
should  be  the  case.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  a  ques- 
tion of  the  kind :  I  will  merely  add  that,  personally,  I 
incline  to  adopt  Mr.  Croll's  view,  "that  these  southern 
animals  lived  in  our  islands  during  the  warm  periods  of 
the  glacial  epoch,  while  the  northern  animals  lived  during 
the  cold  periods."^  The  same  opinion  is  held  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Dr.  James  Geikie.  My  object  is  to  convey 
to  you  some  idea  of  the  geographical  disturbances  which 
came  to  pass  in  the  Pleistocene  period.  Tor  whether  or 
not  we  make  out  that  man  trod  the  earth  before  it  sank 
beneath  the  glacial  sea,  we  may  be  absolutely  sure  that 
he  at  all  events  dates  from  some  part  or  other  of  these 
Pleistocene  times.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what 
this  implies,  and  of  the  changes  he  has  lived  through, 
when  it  is  stated  that  he  hunted  the  Irish  elk  and  the 
horse  when  lions  were  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire  and  rein- 
deer in  the  south  of  France,  when  the  Arctic  fox  and  the 
musk-sheep  were  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  spotted  hyaena 
at  Pickering,  and  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  at 
Charing  Cross. 

It  need  not  be  told  how  our  western  end  of  the  con- 
tinent was  finally  broken  up.  Lyell  thinks  before  this 
was  completed  there  were  many  oscillations  of  level. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  facilitate  our  inquiry  into  the 
date,  or  relative  epoch  rather,  of  Man's  advent.  And  this 
we  may  forthwith  proceed  to  do. 

"VVe  began  our  geological  chart  with  an  outline  of  the 
Eocene  age.  Have  we  any  trace  of  man  so  far  back  as 
this  ?  No,  we  have  not.  Nor  does  the  supposition  that 
he  is  not  then  to  be  looked  for,  rest  solely  on  negative 
evidence.  "To  seek  for  highly  specialised  man  in  a 
fauna  where  no  living  genus  of  placental  mammals  was 
present  would  be  an  idle  and  hopeless  quest." 2  This 
objection,  if  it  be  one,  holds,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 

^  Climate  and  Time,  p.  251.  2  £^j.iy  jj/^^  ^-^  Britain,  p.  36. 
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Dawkins,  also  against  man's  presence  in  the  Miocene 
period.  Some  of  our  living  genera  of  placental  mammals 
did  belong  to  that  distant  age ;  but  the  forms  have  changed. 
"  No  living  species  of  land  mammal  has  been  met  with  in 
the  Miocene  fauna." ^  The  same  writer  inspects  the  views 
of  Dr.  Hamy  and  M.  de  Mortillet.  These  authorities  de- 
cide in  favour  of  Miocene  man.  The  grounds  of  their 
belief  are,  flints  resembling  tliose  of  human  manufacture 
found  by  the  Abbe  Bourgeois  near  Pontlevoy,  and  the 
fragment  of  a  rib  of  an  extinct  kind  of  manatee,  notclied  as 
if  by  the  hands  of  man.  The  only  doubt  in  both  these 
cases  is  as  to  workmanship.  "  If  they  be  artificial,"  says 
Professor  Dawkins,  "  then  I  would  suggest  that  they  were 
made  by  one  of  the  higher  apes  then  living  in  France, 
rather  than  by  man." 

Flint  flakes  were  found  by  M.  Tardy  in  the  Miocene 
beds  of  Aurillac,  associated  with  the  remains  of  a  gigantic 
dinothere.  Speaking  of  "  this  interesting  specimen,"  Sir 
John  Lubbock  says,  "  From  the  figure  given  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  of  human  workmanship."  2 

These  are  the  only  instances  of  positive  evidence  we  at 
present  can  rely  upon.  With  regard  to  Professor  Dawkins' 
comment,  it  might,  I  think,  be  urged,  that  if  the  apes  of 
the  Miocene  were  so  much  more  intelligent  or  more 
highly  organised  than  any  known  living  apes,  man's  pre- 
sence amongst  them  would  not  be  more  anomalous  than 
his  presence  amongst  mammals  all  the  species  of  which 
are  extinct.  It  is  a  nice  balance  of  probabilities,  where 
one  argument  is  as  weighty  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Wallace  ventures  to  say,  "  He  may  even  have  lived 
in  the  Miocene  or  Eocene  period,  when  not  a  single  mam- 
mal was  identical  in  form  with  any  existing  species." 
And  again :  "  I  believe  .  .  .  there  is  no  a  j^i'iori  reason 
against  our  finding  the  remains  of  man  or  his  works  iu 
the  tertiary  deposits."  ^ 

1  Earli/  Man,  &c.,  p.  67.  ^  Prchidoric  Times,  p.  422.     , 

3  On  Natural  Selection,  pp.  322,  323. 
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The  presence,  in  the  early  Pliocene  age,  of  species  now 
living,  removes  in  some  measure  the  unlikelihood  which 
hitherto  ohtained.  We  have,  however,  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  man's  appearance  yet.  Professor  Dawkins 
gives  two  doubtful  discoveries  of  Pliocene,  i.e.,  anti- 
Pleistocene  man ; — one  of  a  human  skull  found  in  a 
railway  cutting  near  Arezzo,  about  forty-eight  feet  from 
the  surface  ;  the  other  of  a  rib-bone  apparently  cut  with 
a  tool.  The  antiquity  of  both  is  suspicious  on  account  of 
the  things  found  with  them.  Near  the  skull  was  a  flint 
implement  "  pronounced  by  Mr.  Evans  to  belong  to  a 
well-known  neolithic  type ; "  near  the  cut  bone,  a  frag- 
ment of  pottery.  Beside  these  two  instances,  Professor 
Capellini  disinterred  from  the  Pliocene  of  Poggiarone  the 
bones  of  a  whale  bearing  marks,  as  he  and  many  others 
think,  of  human  handiwork. 

Throughout  the  inquiry  there  are  two,  and  only  two, 
tests  which  can  be  applied.  One  is  the  relative  position 
of  the  strata ;  the  other  the  nature  of  the  remains  them- 
selves. We  may  have,  as  in  the  two  cases  quoted,  first- 
rate  geological  evidence.  But  this  may  be  completely 
upset  (as  it  is  here  thought  to  be)  by  still  better  archseo- 
logical  evidence.  The  strength  of  these  two  proofs  may 
vary  inversely  with  every  instance.  It  is  only  where 
they  perfectly  accord  that  the  inference  is  a  safe  one. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  lack  of  cases  where  the  argument 
is  complete.  Flint  instruments,  as  obviously  the  work  of 
human  hands  as  the  most  finished  piece  of  cutlery  ever 
turned  out  of  Sheffield,  and  occasionally  human  bones, 
have  been  found  in  strata  of  indisputable  antiquity; — found, 
moreover,  in  conjunction  with  the  bones  of  animals  which 
are  not  merely  extinct,  but  which  could  only  have  got 
where  they  are  when  the  world  was  in  a  very  different 
state  to  what  it  now  is.  In  some  places,  as  at  Brixham,  for 
example,  perfect  flint  implements  have  been  found  under- 
lying the  remains  of  such  extinct  beasts  as  the  cave-bear. 
We  know  that  these  remains  were  there  when  clothed  in 
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flesb,  or  at  least  "  bound  together  by  their  natural  liga- 
ments ; "  for  every  bone  of  the  animal's  leg  was  in  juxta- 
position. "Even  the  patella,  or  detached  bone  of  the 
knee-pan,  was  searched  for,  and  not  in  vain."  ^  The 
cave  -  bear  belongs  to  the  Pleistocene  age,  and  had  I 
space  I  could  mention  numerous  instances,  any  one  of 
which  would  abundantly  suffice  to  show  you  that  man 
was  contemporary  with  many  animals  now  extinct,  which 
were  peculiars  of  the  Pleistocene  age ;  also  that,  he  inha- 
bited Europe  when,  as  already  stated,  tropical  animals 
ranged  as  far  north  as  the  Midland  Counties  of  England, 
and  Arctic  animals  as  far  south  as  the  Pyrenees.  We  may 
suspend  our  judgment  concerning  pre-Pleistocene  or  early 
Pliocene  man,  but  here  our  doubts  must  end. 

The  Pleistocene  age.  Well,  but  this  is  somewhat  inde- 
finite, you  may  say.  If  we  are  to  begin  with  the  Norwich 
crafj,  and  the  loncj  subsidence  and  Arctic  climate  which  it 
implies,  if  we  are  to  pass  from  this  to  the  reappearance  of 
the  North  Sea  bottom,  to  the  Cromer  forest  with  its  ele- 
phants and  lions,  to  the  submergence  again  of  all  that 
scene  of  sylvan  life,  to  the  sinking  of  Wales  and  Scotland, 
to  an  age  of  frozen  seas,  to  the  slow  formation  of  80  feet 
of  boulder  sediment,  to  the  milder  climate  of  the  Middle 
Drift,  and  then  another  upheaval,  and  then  another  inva- 
sion of  African  beasts, — if  all  these  changes  are  to  be  scored 
under  this  one  period,  the  terra  Pleistocene  does  not  commit 
the  palaeontologist  to  any  very  rash  assumption. 

True,  and  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  we  must 
rest  content  with  these  wide  limits.  Still  we  are  able  to 
make  some  rational  guesses.  "  The  first  appearance  of 
man,  when,  together  with  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhino- 
ceros, or  with  the  Elejphas  antiquus,  Rhinoceros  hemitcechus, 
and  Hii^popotamus  major,  he  ranged  freely  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent  into  the  British  area,  belongs  probably  to 
a  late  portion  of  this  second  continental  period."  ^  That 
is  to  say,  after  the  great  submergence,  and  after  the  laying 

1  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  loo.  '•  Ihid.,  p.  283. 
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down  of  the  boulder-clay,  and  consequently  after  the 
severest  cold.  "VVe  shall  presently  see,  this  opinion  may 
err  on  the  side  of  caution.  Elsewhere  Lyell  says,  "Neither 
need  we  despair  of  one  day  meeting  with  the  signs  of 
man's  existence  in  the  forest  bed  No.  3,  or  in  the  over- 
lying strata,  3',  on  the  ground  of  any  nncongeniality  in  the 
climate,  or  incongruity  in  the  state  of  the  animate  creation 
with  the  well-being  of  our  species."  ^  These  figures  refer 
to  a  diagram  in  which  3  is  the  Cromer  forest,  and  3'  the 
fluvio-marine  beds  before  described,  all  of  which  were 
sunk  beneath  a  sea  of  ice,  which  in  some  regions  was  no 
less  than  3000  feet  thick.  You  will  readily  conceive  what 
a  difference  it  would  make  in  the  calculation  were  we  to 
consider  man  as  pre-  instead  of  post-glaciah  Lyell  judges 
the  former  period  to  be  twice  as  remote  as  the  latter. 

Professor  Dawkins,  who  is  one  of  the  latest  authorities 
on  this  head,  seems  to  waver  between  pre-giacial  and  mid- 
glacial.  But  the  evidence  he  adduces  is,  upon  the  whole, 
I  take  it,  in  favour  of  the  more  distant  epoch.  Speaking 
of  a  flint  flake  of  the  very  oldest  form  found  at  Eritli,  he 
says,  "  Its  discovery  in  two  separate  spots  establishes  the 
fact  that  man  was  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Thames 
before  the  Arctic  mammalia  had  taken  full  possession  of 
the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  before  the  big-nosed  rhino- 
ceros had  become  extinct."  ^  Opposite  Gravesend  and  at 
Crayford  there  is  a  stratum  bearing  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  contorted  drift  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  At  any  rate, 
it  "  bears  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  accumulated 
by  the  action  of  ice,"  &c.^  If  this  "  tract,"  as  it  is  called, 
be  the  true  "  boulder-clay,"  then,  what  lies  beneath  it  must 
be  pre-glacial.  "  It  seems  to  me  very  probable,"  says 
Professor  Dawkins,  "  that  '  the  tract,'  which  undoubtedly 
has  been  accumulated  under  severe  climatal  conditions, 
may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  boulder-clays  found  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Lower  Thames  in  Essex  and  Hertford- 

1  Antkiuity,  &c.,  p.  22S.  2  jr-^j.^^  j^^^^  in  Britain,  p.  137. 

3  Hid.,  p.  139, 
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sliire.  In  that  case  the  remains  of  man  and  of  the  othei* 
animals  buried  in  the  fluviatile  strata  below  may  be  con- 
sidered pre-glacial."  Mr.  Skertchly  has  made  discoveries 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  which  confirm  this  inference.  "  Mr. 
Skertchly's  conclusions  are  accepted  by  Professor  Ramsay 
and  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  put  by  the  prudent  caution  of  Mr. 
Evans  *  to  a  suspense  account.'  I  feel  inclined  to  accept 
the  evidence  ...  in  favour  of  man  having  lived  in  East 
Anglia  before  the  upper  boulder-clay  had  ceased  to  be 
deposited."^  Finally,  to  quote  Dr.  James  Geikie,  "  We  are 
assured  that  palaeolithic  man  lived  in  our  area  before  the 
climax  of  the  glacial  period,  when  the  northern  mer  de 
glace  assumed  its  greatest  development;  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  he  appeared  here  before  the  advent  of  the 
first  glacial  epoch — that,  namely,  during  which  the  Cromer 
boulder-clay  was  deposited.  In  France,  however,  imple- 
ments have  been  detected  in  the  sand  deposits  of  St.  Prest, 
which  are  variously  assigned  to  late  Pliocene  and  early 
Pliocene,  but  are  probably  of  the  later  or  pre-glacial  age. 
.  .  .  He  [man]  was  certainly  an  occupant  of  our  continent 
in  early  interglacial  time,  and  he  survived  all  the  subse- 
quent climatic  and  geographical  changes  of  the  ice  age," 
&c.- 

We  come  to  this :  that,  all  who  are  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  agree  that  man  belongs  to  the 
Pieistocene  age.  The  only  doubt  in  the  minds  of  geolo- 
gists now  is,  whether  man  was  pre-,  mid-,  or  post-glacial. 

Here  we  must  end  our  digression.  The  time  was  when 
this  inquiry  would  have  borne  most  intimately  upon 
theological  creeds.  Those  who,  like  myself,  remember  the 
first  appearance  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  will  also 
remember  the  rancorous  criticism  which  it  called  forth 
from  geologists  of  so  high  a  stamp  even  as  Sedgwick.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  younger  generation  to  realise  the  great 
and  rapid  advance  of  opinion  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 

1  Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  169. 
2  Prehistoric  £uro^e,  p.  546. 
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years.  True,  the  church  popuhition  of  English-speaking 
communities  alone  in  the  world  is  estimated  at  something 
like  70,000,000 :  but  we  may  safely  say,  so  far  as  regards 
this  country,  not  one  preacher  in  a  score,  and  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  educated  part  of  the  congregations,  believe 
any  longer  in  the  myth  of  the  six  days'  creation.  The 
origin  of  our  race  will,  notwithstanding,  continue  to  afford 
interesting  matter  for  speculation ;  and  its  scientific  sig- 
nificance, as  affecting  the  mutability  of  species,  was  that 
which  induced  me  to  discuss  it  here.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  letter  I  asked,  how  it  is  that  altered  conditions,  even 
when  sustained  for  immense  periods,  do  not  produce  the 
changes  which  Darwinians  ascribe  to  them.  Most  c^eolo- 
gists  will  tell  you :  We  have  all  but  perfect  assurance  that 
the  number  of  years  during  which  man  has  inhabited  the 
earth  can  only  be  expressed  by  at  least  six  figures.  "We 
know  with  certainty  that  the  climatic  vicissitudes  to  which 
lie  has  been  subjected  are  as  extreme  as  he  could  possibly 
endure.  Yet  the  only  evidence  we  possess  goes  to  show 
that  man  was  man,  not  an  "anthropoid  ape,"  at  the 
remotest  period  of  our  acquaintance  with  him. 

Unfortunately  the  actual  bones  of  early  man  have 
rarely  been  discovered.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
that  this  fact  is  not  the  least  to  be  surprised  at.  In  the 
first  place,  men  who  live  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing 
can  never  be  numerous.  Secondly,  the  Swiss  Lake  habi- 
tations, which  are  over  seventy  in  four  of  the  lakes  only, 
have  as  yet  yielded  hardly  any  human  bones.  "  Wangen, 
for  instance,  being,  according  to  M.  Lohle,  supported  on 
more  than  50,000  piles.  Yet,  if  we  exclude  a  few  bones 
of  children,  human  remains  have  been  obtained  from  these 
settlements  in  six  cases  only."  ^  It  scarcely  needs  be  ob- 
served that,  in  point  of  antiquity,  the  lake-men  are  not  to 
be  named  with  the  men  of  the  drift  age.  The  only  skulls  of 
early  man  yet  discovered  are  those  of  the  cave-dwellers. 
The  cave-men  are  distinctly  Pleistocene.     In  a  cavern  on 

^  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  357. 
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the  left  hand  of  the  Meuse  near  Liege,  the  remains  were 
exhumed  of  three  human  individuals  in  conjunction  with 
the  bones  of  a  mammoth,  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  reindeer ;  one 
of  the  skulls,  which  are  held  to  be  the  oldest  known,  is  that 
of  an  adult  person.  This  famous  Engis  skull  has  been 
carefully  described  by  Dr.  Huxley.  *'  It  is,"  he  tells  us,  "  a 
fair  average  human  skull,  which  might  have  belonged  to  a 
philosopher,"  &c.^  So  high  does  he  consider  its  develop- 
ment, that  he  declares  we  need  no  longer  seek  for  ancestral 
man  in  the  newer  tertiaries,  but  "  in  an  epoch  more  distant 
from  the  age  of  the  ^le'phasprimigeniustha.n  that  is  from  us." 

To  be  sure,  the  geological  position  of  the  cave-men, 
and  the  great  progress  manifested  in  their  workmanship, 
place  a  wide  gap  between  them  and  the  river-drift  men. 
Still,  although  these  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
flint  tools  of  the  simplest  form  only,  these  tools  are  the 
typical  patterns  of  the  latter  stone  ages,  precisely  as  the 
neolithic  hatchet  was  the  model  of  the  bronze  celt.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  could  we  find  the  heads 
that  designed  them,  they  would  greatly  differ  from  those 
of  the  cave-men,  which,  to  all  outward  appearances,  would 
befit  an  LL.D.  or  a  university  professor  as  well  as  a 
primitive  savage. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  that,  geologists 
have  classed  the  earth's  strata  according  to  their  fossil  con- 
tents. The, name  Pleistocene  indicates  the  presence  of  the 
most  recent  or  existing  forms.  Accordingly  Lyell  remarks, 
"  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  succession  of  geographical 
changes  [from  the  Pliocene  to  our  own  times],  the  flora 
and  invertebrate  fauna  of  Europe  appear  to  have  under- 
gone no  important  revolution  in  their  specific  characters. 
.  .  .  The  mollusca,  the  insects,  and  even  some  of  the 
mammalia,  such  as  the  European  beaver  and  roebuck, 
were  the  same  as  those  now  co-existing  wdth  man."  The 
absence  of  change,  under  the  circumstance,  presents  an 
argument  which  is  not  altogether  without  force. 

^  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  156.  ^  j^nti'^uity  of  Man,  p.  227. 
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LETTER   IX. 

{In  continuation.) 

Bkoadly  stated,  the  Darwinian  theory  amounts  to  this  : 
Artificial  selection  can  obtain  a  given  feather  in  a  pigeon's 
plumage  in  three  years  ;  therefore  natural  selection,  start- 
ing whence  you  please — say  from  a  sponge — has  obtained 
man  in  x  millions  of  years. 

The  dissenters  from  this  theory  (I  do  not  mean  the 
anti-evolutionists,  but  the  anti-Darwinians)  argue  :  Man's 
power  of  producing  variation  is  limited ;  therefore  the 
power  of  natural  selection  is  also  limited.  "Man,"  say 
they,  "  can  produce  no  varieties  differing  from  the  parent 
stock,  as  one  species  differs  from  another." 

In  the  essay  before  referred  to.  Professor  Tait  urges  this 
objection  with  no  ordinary  skill.  Alluding  to  the  extent 
to  which  selection  may  be  carried  he  writes :  We  may  as 
well  conclude  "  that  because  we  observe  a  cannon-ball  has 
traversed  a  mile  in  a  minute,  therefore  in  an  hour  it  will 
be  sixty  miles  off,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  that  it  will 
reach  the  fixed  stars."  But  as  the  missile  slackens  its 
velocity,  so  will  variability  exhaust  its  momentum.  Can 
we  get  fleeter  race-horses  or  larger  gooseberries  ?  Appa- 
rently not.  We  might  perhaps  obtain  a  race  of  long-nosed 
men,  but  could  never  get  noses  a  foot  in  length.  The  am- 
bitious efforts  of  Frederick  William  I.  failed  to  produce  an 
army  of  giants.  Do  what  we  will,  variation  in  one  direction 
sooner  or  later  reaches  its  limit. 

The  principle  of  reversion  and  that  of  inheritance,  of 
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•\vliicli  reversion  is  but  a  phase,  must  always  be  in  anta- 
gonism to  variation,  and  hence  indirectly  to  natural 
selection.  If  there  is  a  proneuess  in  every  organism  to 
transmit  its  own  characters,  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  this,  the  tendency  to  vary  in  any  given  direction 
must  be  weak.  Nor  is  it  apparent  how  natural  selec- 
tion can  ever  mitigate  this  hostility  of  reversion.  "  It 
is  peculiarly  difficult,"  says  Professor  Tait,  "  to  see  how 
natural  selection  could  reject  individuals  having  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  offspring  reverting  to  an  original  stock. 
.  .  .  Most  individuals  would  be  benefited  by  producing 
imperfect  offspring  competing  with  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  natural  selection,  if  it  select 
anytliing,  must  select  the  most  perfect  individual,  having 
a  tendency  to  produce  the  fewest  and  least  perfect  compe- 
titors." The  parallel  between  man  and  nature  is  mislead- 
ing. Man  seizes  upon  what  is  advantageous  to  himself, 
irrespective  of  consequences  to  the  thing  selected.  Nature 
picks  out  such  changes  only  as  are  profitable  to  the  thing 
altered.  Man  preserves  a  species  that  breeds  offspring 
which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  would  not  survive.  Natural 
selection  operates  the  other  way. 

Darwin  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  abnormally  de- 
veloped organs  become  constant  through  long-continued 
transmission;  and  "that  the  struggle  between  natural 
selection  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tendency  to  reversion 
and  variability  on  the  other  hand,  will  in  the  course 
of  time  cease.'"' ^  But  even  when  the  tendency  to  revert 
has  died  out,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
variation  will  then  start  off  again  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  Wallace  meets  this  objection  by  pointing  out  that 
natural  selection  is  not  concerned  with  indefinite  and  un- 
limited change ;  it  merely  undertakes  to  account  for  the 
variations  preserved.  This  is  true  :  yet,  it  does  not  quite 
reach  the  heart  of  the  dispute. 

Dr.  Huxley  takes  exception,  on  the  same  score,  to  Mr. 

'  Or  if/in,  &c.,  p.  121. 
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Mivart's  impeachment  of  indefinite  variation.  He  too 
repudiates  the  term  indefinite,  and  affirms  that  variation 
"  is  limited  by  the  general  character  of  the  type  to  which 
the  organism  exhibiting  the  variation  belongs.  A  whnle 
does  not  tend  to  vary  in  the  direction  of  producing  feathers," 
&c.^  No ;  but  the  parent  form  of  both  whale  and  bird 
does.  If  botli  are  descended  from  amoeba},  then  amoebre 
must  potentially  contain  feathers  and  whalebone.  If 
we  make  our  comparison  between  two  points  in  the 
genetic  scale  far  enough  apart,  the  obnoxious  term  can 
hardly  be  objected  to.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  defenders  of 
natural  selection  pretend  that  variation  is  neitlier  indefi- 
nite nor  fortuitous,  as  they  do  when  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose. Darwin's  theory  does  practically  demand  a  degree  of 
variability  w^hich  is  indefinite.  If  a  sea-squirt  be  the 
]irogenitor  of  both  man  and  elephant — if,  as  Darwin  hold?, 
"  animals  are  descended  from  at  most  only  four  or  five 
progenitors,  and  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser  number,"  ^ 
by  what  term  other  than  indefinite  can  we  describe  such 
a  power  of  variation  ?  When  indefinite  variation  makes 
against  the  natural-selection  theoiy,  it  is  repudiated ; 
but,  as  far  as  theology  is  concerned,  natural-selection  is 
reduced  to  insignificance  if  it  only  chooses  what  is  forced 
upon  it.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  treat  of 
"  efficiency,"  and  have  again  to  speak  of  indefinite  varia- 
tion. 

Our  third  subject  of  inquiry  is  Time,  Is  the  supply 
equal  to  the  demand  ?  First  let  us  see  what  are  the 
exigencies  of  natural  selection.  To  begin  at  the  fountain- 
head,  Darwin  tells  us  that  he  who  "  does  not  admit  how 
vast  have  been  the  past  periods  of  time  may  at  once  close 
this  volume."^  By  vast,  Darwin  means  something  only 
short  of  infinite.  After  contemplating  the  idea  of  thirteen 
miles  and  threequarters  of  the  earth's  strata,  he  observes, 
"The  consideration  of  these  various  facts  impresses  the 

^  Cj'itiques  and  Addresses,  p.  298.     *  Origin,  &c.,  p.  424.     ^  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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mind  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  vain  en- 
deavour to  grapple  with  the  idea  of  eternity,"  Through- 
out his  writings,  Darwin  reiterates  that,  making  every 
allowance  for  occasional  leaps,  the  process  of  natural 
selection  is  incalculably  slow. 

"The  organic  history  of  the  earth,"  says  Professor 
Hackel,  "  must  not  be  calculated  by  thousands  of  years, 
but  by  palteontological  or  geological  periods,  each  of  which 
comprises  many  thousands  of  years,  and  perhaps  millions, 
or  even  milliards  of  thousands  of  years."  ^  Elsewhere  the 
same  writer  assures  us  that,  if  necessary,  we  may  assume 
"ten  millions  or  ten  thousand  billions  of  years.  Before 
us  and  behind  us  lies  eternity ."^  In  any  case,  the  process 
goes  on  by  inappreciable  steps,  and  he  signs  a  blank  cheque 
for  time  which  we  may  fill  in  at  discretion. 

Professor  Eamsay,  speaking  of  the  slow  processes  of 
denudation  and  reconstruction,  says  they  extend  over 
periods  "  that  seem  to  our  finite  minds  almost  to  stretch 
into  infinity."  ^ 

Peferring  to  Darwin's  estimate  of  300,000  years  for 
the  erosion  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Professor  Jukes  admits 
that  this  may  possibly  be  too  great.  He  nevertheless  adds, 
"It  is  just  as  likely  that  the  time  which  actually  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  erosion  till  it  was  nearly  as 
complete  as  it  now  is  was  really  a  hundred  thousand  times 
greater  than  this,  or  30,000,000,000  years."  *  If  we  further 
reflect  not  only  that  these  Wealden  rocks,  which  took  all 
this  time  to  go,  but,  as  Professor  Eamsay  says,  that  "  All 
strata  have  been  made  from  rocks  that  existed  before  ;  and 
therefore  the  oldest  stratified  rocks,  whether  metamor- 
phosed or  not,  have  a  derivative  origin," — that  the  pulling 
down  and  building  up  succeed  each  other  in  cycles  of 
endless  repetition, — it  will  readily  be  understood  that 
natural-selectionists,  backed  by  geologists,  have  looked 
upon  the  supply  of  time  as  practically  inexhaustible. 

^  Hist,  of  Creation,  vol.  ii.  p.  337.         ^  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  129, 

'  Physical  Geology,  &c.  *  Manual  of  Ocolojy,  p.  290. 
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These  calculations  greatly  depend,  you  must  observe, 
npon  the  soundness  of  the  "  uniformity "  doctrine  wliicli 
Lyell  took  such  pains  to  inculcate.  The  denudation  of 
the  Weald,  for  example,  is  ascribed  to  subaiirial  agencies 
sucli  as  now  obtain — rain,  snow,  frost,  and  so  on.  In  his 
"  Principles  "  (chaps,  v.-xiv.)  our  great  geologist  has  fully 
discussed  the  whole  question  of  the  intensity  of  the 
aqueous  and  igneous  forces  in  times  past.  He  strives  to 
prove  that  the  changes  in  the  earth's  crust  were  brought 
about  by  no  other  than  ordinary  causes,  such  as  continue 
to  operate.  The  action  of  w\ater  is  what  it  always  has 
been,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  plutonic 
rocks  were  more  rapidly  formed  at  any  one  period  than  at 
another,  or  that  the  volume  of  these  rocks  simultaneously 
in  a  state  of  fusion  was  greater  at  any  one  time  than 
another. 

Admitting  that  the  old  theory  of  convulsions  and  cata- 
clysms is  not,  by  itself,  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  facts  ; 
admitting  that  the  doctrine  of  uniformity,  so  far  as  the 
identity  of  the  ageneies  goes,  is  unequivocally  true  ;  we  must 
yet  inquire  whether  the  forces  at  work  are  not  only  the 
same  in  kind,  but  the  same  in  degree ;  also  whether  modern 
physics  endorse  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Lyell  and  his 
school.  To  both  these  queries  we  obtain  answers  incon- 
sistent with  the  above  computations. 

Against  the  doctrine  of  Uniformity,  Professor  Tait  pits 
the  Persistence  of  Eorce.  "  To  say  that  things  must  or 
can  always  have  gone  on  at  the  present  rate,  is  a  sheer 
absurdity,  exactly  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  boiler-fire 
once  lighted  will  keep  a  steam-engine  going  for  ever  at  a 
constant  rate."  There  must  be  "  a  continual  dissipation 
of  energy,  by  which  the  available  power  to  produce  change 
in  any  finite  quantity  of  matter  diminishes  at  every 
change  of  the  distribution  of  energy."  ^  Calculations  on 
the  rate  of  cooling  have  been  applied  both  to  the  sun  and 

1  North  FritisJi  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  298.  See  also  an  article  by  Mr. 
Sollas,  Geological  Majazine,  1877. 
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to  the  earth,  "With  regard  to  the  latter,  roughly  speaking, 
the  known  quantities  which  afford  data  for  computation 
are,  the  present  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
temperature  and  conductivity  of  melted  rock,  and  hence 
the  probable  rate  at  which  the  earth,  when  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  would  part  with  its  heat.  Owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty attending  this  last  quantity,  no  very  satisfactory 
result  is  attainable ;  but  the  sun  supplies  materials  for 
much  greater  accuracy. 

It  was  casually  observed  (we  shall  again  refer  to  the 
subject)  that  the  "  nebular  hypothesis,"  known  also  as 
the  "condensation"  theory,  is  the  received  explanation 
of  a  great  part  of  the  solar  heat.  Part,  because  the 
mere  condensation  of  nebulous  matter,  filling  the  entire 
space  occupied  by  our  solar  system  even,  would  not  give 
the  requisite  amount  of  heat,  and  must  therefore  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  other  principle.  What  this  may  be 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  as  the  required  residue 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  dynamical  theory,  this  upon 
the  whole  commends  itself  as  the  most  acceptable.  What- 
ever principle  we  adopt,  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
only  possible  source  of  the  sun's  heat  is  gravitation  in 
some  form  or  other.  Combustion  is  out  of  the  question. 
"  No  earthly  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted  .  .  . 
would  be  at  all  competent  to  maintain  the  sun's  combus- 
tion." ^  AVere  the  entire  sun  composed  of  coal,  the  heat 
now  given  out,  which  is  pretty  accurately  known,  would 
not  last  five  thousand  years.- 

It  has  been  ascertained  what  the  energy  of  a  pound  of 
matter  w^ould  be  were  it  to  fall  unimpeded  into  the  sun 
from  infinite  space.  Dr.  CroU,  to  whose  interesting  work 
on  "  Climate  and  Time  "  we  shall  constantly  refer,  illus- 

1  Tyndall,  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Mo-  Pouillet  at  Paris.  The  estimates, 
tion,  p.  477.  independently  worked  out,  agree  in 

2  The  quantity  of  heat  incident  a  remarkable  manner  ;  and  furnish 
per  second  on  a  square  foot  directly  the  data  for  obtaining  the  entire 
exposed  to  the  sun's  raya  was  mea-  heat  emitted  by  the  suu  in  a  given 
sured  by  Sir  John  Herschel  at  the  time. 

Cape   of    Good   Hope,    and   by  M. 
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tratestlie  amount  by  the  statement  that,  it  "  wonld  project 
the  Warrior,  fully  equipped  with  guns,  stores,  and  ammu- 
nition, over  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"  Prodigious  as  is  the  energy  of  a  single  pound  of  matter 
falling  into  the  sun,  nevertheless  a  range  of  mountains, 
consisting  of  176  cubic  miles  of  solid  rock,  falling  into  the 
sun,  would  maintain  this  heat  for  only  a  single  second, 
A  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  would  maintain  the  heat 
for  only  ninety-three  years,  and  a  mass  equal  to  that  of  the 
sun  itself  falling  into  the  sun  would  afford  but  33,000,000 
years'  heat."^ 

Professor  Helmholtz  has  calculated  that  the  condensa- 
tion of  a  nebulous  mass,  extending  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  our  solar  system,  w^ould  give  20,237,500  years  of  heat 
at  the  present  rate  of  emission.  Of  course,  neither  of 
these  amounts  would  approximately  serve  the  require- 
ments of  geological  history.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed 
that  the  nebulous  matter  contained  an  enormous  amount 
of  heat  before  condensation  commenced.  This  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  of  its  nebulosity,  which  indeed 
could  not  otherwise  be  explained.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
previous  heat,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  concussion  of 
two  bodies,  "  each  half  the  mass  of  the  sun,  moving  directly 
towards  each  other  with  a  velocity  of  476  miles  in  a 
second."  This — which  is  the  dynamical  theory  just  men- 
tioned— would  instantaneously  generate  the  heat  now 
being  emitted  for  50,000,000  years.  The  two  sums  added 
together  give  72,237,500  years  as  the  total  amount  pro- 
duced by  gravitation. 

Inconceivably  vast  as  this  length  of  time  is,  it  still  falls 
immeasurably  short  of  that  which  geologists,  as  we  have 
seen,  demand  for  the  deposition  of  the  earth's  strata ;  nor 
is  it  less  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  natural  selec- 
tion, unless  our  notions  of  that  process  undergo  consider- 
able modulation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  discrepancy,  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  methods  of  the  physicists  generally 

^  Climate  and  Time,  p.  347. 
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are  at  least  as  valid  as  tliose  of  the  geologists  alone.  And 
if  we  raise  the  figures  here  obtained  to  100,000,000,  we 
have  some  confirmation  of  their  approximate  value  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  about  the  number  of  years  which  Sir 
William  Thomson's  calculations  on  the  cooling  of  heated 
masses,  when  applied  to  the  earth,  give  as  the  age  of  our 
planet.  The  mean  of  the  two  sums  is  about  85,000,000 
years;  but  from  this  something  has  to  be  deducted  for 
the  formation  of  a  crust  capable  of  supporting  life. 

Besides  these  two  modes  of  measuring  geological  time, 
there  are  others,  upon  which  perhaps  even  more  reli- 
ance may  be  placed.  It  was  observed  that  the  reckon- 
ings of  geologists  and  natural  selectionists  depend  on 
the  uniformity  of  the  forces  which  have  always  been  in 
activity.  It  is  not  necessary  again  to  remind  you  that, 
if  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  energy  be  true,  the 
doctrine  of  uniformity  must  be  false.  The  age  of 
the  sun  is  limited;  and,  whatever  that  limit  may  be, 
it  must  necessarily  involve  the  age  of  the  earth :  if  the 
sun  is  but  one  hundred  million  years  old,  the  earth  cannot 
be  two.  Further,  if  there  has  been  any  diminution  in  the 
sun's  energy,  all  the  subaerial  agencies  of  which  the  sun 
is  parent,  such  as  rains,  snows,  glaciation,  storms,  &c.,  all 
these  will  proportionably  have  diminished  in  violence. 
But  setting  aside  the  hypothesis  of  slackened  energy  in 
the  sun ;  granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  volcanic  action 
is  unchanged,  and  that  denudation,  and  consequently  de- 
position, have  always  gone  on  at  the  present  rate,  are  we 
I  hen  warranted  in  talking  of  the  organic  history  of  the 
earth  as  having  lasted  for  "  ten  thousand  billions  of  years," 
or  even  for  the  500,000,000  of  Lyell  and  Darwin  ? 

What  is  the  rate  of  present  denudation  ?  If  we  get  at 
that,  we  shall  know  the  rate  of  deposition.  And  if  we  get 
at  this,  and  also  at  the  thickness  of  the  strata,  we  may 
have  some  idea  how  long  the  strata  took  both  to  go  and 
to  come.  "  In  order  to  determine  the  present  rate  of  sub- 
aerial  denudation,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
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of  sediment  annually  cnrried  down  by  the  river  systems."  ^ 
Selecting  seven  rivers  in  different  parts  of  the  world,,  such 
as  the  Danube,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  &c..  Professor 
Archibald  Geikie  found  that  the  average  rate  of  present 
erosion  would  remove  one  foot  from  the  surface  drained 
in  3378  years.  Dr.  Croll,  -wishing  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
allows  6000  years  to  the  removal  of  a  foot,  and  taking 
Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  mean  altitude  of  all  the  land 
in  the  world  at  looo  feet,  he  says,  "The  whole  would  be 
carried  down  into  th(?  ocean  in  6,ooopoo  of  years,  if  no 
elevation  of  the  land  took  place."  If  we  accept  Professor 
A.  Geikie's  figures,  Europe  would  be  levelled  to  the  sea  in 
about  2,000,000  years,  and  North  America  in  little  more 
than  3,000,000. 

One  might  object  to  these  calculations  on  the  score  that 
most  of  the  sediment  would  be  from  the  washing  of  soft 
surfaces,  and  not  from  the  disintegration  of  hard  rock. 
Dr.  Croll  is  prepared  for  this,  and  informs  us  that  the 
rate  at  which  rivers  carry  sediment  depends  on  "  the  velo- 
city with  which  it  moves  off  the  face  of  the  country." 
Unless  this  were  true, — unless  the  sediment  were  re- 
moved more  slowly  than  it  was  formed  by  disintegration, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  surface  soil.  That  the 
rate  of  waste  can  be  fairly  gathered  from  a  large  average 
of  rivers  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  the  Missis- 
sippi alone  "  drains  a  country  equal  to  more  than  half  the 
continent  of  Europe,  extends  through  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  therefore  through  regions  enjoying  a  great 
variety  of  climate,  and  some  of  its  tributaries  descend  from 
mountains  of  great  height."  ^ 

Splitting  the  difference  between  Dr.  Croll  and  Professor 
Geikie,  we  get  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  years  as 
the  time  required  for  the  denudation  of  a  thousand  feet. 
But  during  the  glacial  epoch  this  rate  would  be  enor- 
mously accelerated  by  the  grinding  of  the  ice.  If  these 
epochs  have  been  constantly  repeated,  as  Dr.  Croll  believes,; 

^  Croll,  ubi  supra,  p.  329.  2  LygH,  Elements  of  Geolojy. 
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then  the  denudation  must  have  gone  on  a  great  deal  faster 
than  anything  here  supposed. 

The  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  is  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered,  will  equally  prove,  I  think,  that  the 
rate  at  which  the  sedimentary  strata  have  been  formed  is 
far  more  rapid  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined ;  conse- 
quently that  the  time  they  indicate  is  enormously  within 
that  claimed  for  their  formation. 

The  maximum  thickness  of  the  stratified  rocks,  as  mea- 
sured by  Professor  Eamsay  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  is  given  at  72,584  feet.  Professor  Haughton  esti- 
mates the  maximum  thickness  of  the  strata  of  the  whole 
world  at  177,200  feet.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  tell 
us  anything  of  the  old  deposits  which  have  been  washed 
away.  The  aggregate  of  these  must  have  surpassed  that 
of  the  existing  sedimentary  rocks;  and  Dr.  CroU  must 
be  under  the  mark  when  he  supposes  that  the  past  and 
present  strata  together  would  give  a  mean  thickness  equal 
to  the  present  maximum.  Just  reflect  what  this  repre- 
sents in  point  of  time. 

If  there  were  as  much  land  as  sea,  and  if  what  came  off 
the  land  were  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  sea-bottom,  then 
one  foot  in  6000  years  (if  the  rate  of  denudation)  would 
also  be  the  rate  of  deposition.  But  there  is  rather  more 
than  twice  as  much  sea  as  land ;  ^  so  that  one  foot  off  the 
land  would  give  less  than  half  a  foot,  viz.,  five  inches  only,  of 
sediment.  Instead,  therefore,  of  getting  a  foot  of  sediment 
in  6000  years,  we  want  more  than  twice  as  long,  or  14.400 
years  to  the  foot.  Now,  if  72,000  feet  be  the  mean  thick- 
ness of  all  past  and  present  strata,  we  must  multiply  the 
72,000  by  the  14,400.  This  gives  us  1,036,800,000  years 
for  the  formation  of  the  stratified  rocks.  If  we  use  Pro- 
fessor Haughton's  figures,  we  get  2,551,680,000  as  the  age 
of  the  entire  sedimentary  strata  !  It  is  quite  certain  either 
the  geologists  or  their  brother  physicists  must  be  wrong. 
But  as  the  rate  of  denudation  here  employed  is  the  most 
^  Dr.  CroU's  figures  are  576  to  1390. 
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iiiotlerate  which  can  be  adopted  consistently  with  Pro- 
fessor A.  Geikie's  river  experiments,  the  blame  appears  to 
rest  with  the  geologist  for  over-estimating  the  thickness  of 
the  strata. 

Professor  Dana  has  striven  to  obtain  measurements  by 
means  of  the  different  rates  of  increment  for  different  kinds 
of  matter.  For  the  growth  of  limestone  he  allows  .125  inch 
per  year,  and  five  to  ten  times  as  much,  or  from  .62  to  1.25 
inch  in  a  year.^  But  when  we  come  to  think  how  un- 
evenly sediment  is  deposited,  and  that  "  we  shall  find  in 
some  places  a  foot  of  sediment  laid  down  in  a  year,  while 
in  other  places  a  foot  may  not  be  deposited  in  a  thousand 
years,"  ^  it  will  be  seen  how  misleading  calculations  must 
be  when  either  extreme  supplies  the  data.  It  is  evident, 
the  matter  washed  down  by  the  rivers  would  subside  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  And  the  soundings  of  the 
Challenger  showed  that  these  deposits  did  not  extend  to 
more  than  lOO  to  150  miles  from  the  shore.  If,  then,  the 
length  of  all  the  coast-lines  be  multiplied  by  these  figures, 
the  proportion  which  the  total  bears  to  the  whole  of  the 
land  is,  according  to  Dr.  Croll,  about  as  i  to  5.  So  that 
"  one  foot  of  rock  denuded  from  the  surface  of  the  land, 
deposited  on  this  belt  would  make  a  stratum  of  five  feet 
in  thickness."  If,  however,  these  five  feet  were  spread 
over  the  entire  ocean-bed,  they  would  be  reduced  to  five 
inches.  How  doubly  deceptive,  then,  w^ould  the  five  feet 
be  if  assumed  as  the  measure  of  surface  removed  and  as  a 
gauge  of  the  mean  thickness  of  the  earth's  strata !  To 
serve  these  purposes,  they  would  first  have  to  be  divided 
by  five  and  afterwards  by  twelve.  Yet  this  is  the  way  we 
must  treat  the  products  reached  by  multiplying  the  rate 
of  denudation  into  extreme  measurements  of  thickness. 
Thus,  too,  on  the  same  grounds,  must  we  deal  with  the 
above  estimates  of  geological  time. 

^  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  386.  ^  Croll,  uU  supra,  p.  360. 
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One  mode  remains  by  which  past  time  may  he  fathomed 
with  some  probability  of  correct  results.  This  is  by  ascer- 
taining the  date  of  the  last  glacial  epoch.  It  is  upon  this 
enigma  that  the  labours  of  Dr.  Croll  have  thrown  much 
light.  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions he  has  arrived  at,  together  with  such  criticisms  upon 
them  as  will  enable  you  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  of 
your  own. 

The  possible  occasion  of  the  extraordinary  changes  of 
climate  during  the  glacial  and  interglacial  periods  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  scientific  inquiry  and  speculation. 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  such  hypothetical  causes  as 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  possible  changes  in  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation ;  but  shall  restrict  myself  to 
those  agencies  which  are  undeniably  capable  of  producing 
the  results  in  question,  and  which,  moreover,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  strongest  arguments, 

Lyell's  theory  was,  that  these  great  climatic  variations 
were  owing  to  changes  in  the  earth's  geography.  If  the 
land  were  chiefly  equatorial,  the  climate  of  the  Arctic 
regions  would  be  mild.  If  the  land  were  chiefly  polar, 
the  same  regions  would  be  proportionably  severe.  He 
admitted  that  the  greatest  accumulation  of  snow  would 
always  take  place  at  that  pole  where  midwinter  chanced 
to  occur  in  aphelion.  But  this  would  only  happen  under 
abnormal  geographical  conditions,  which  he  believed  to 
be  "by  far  the  most  influential  in  the  production  of  great 
cold."  1    Dr.  Croll's  theory  is,  that  the  changes  are  referuble 

^  Principles,  chap.  xiii. 
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ultimately  to  astronomical  causes.  He  ascribes  little  or 
no  iniluence  to  geographical  circumstances. 

In  the  broad  principle  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  and  its  atmosphere  depends  on  our  relations  with 
the  sun,  there  is  nothing  new.  Astronomers  have  long 
entertained  vague  notions  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
glacial  epochs  were  probably  connected  with  tlie  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit ;  yet  nothing  really  could  be 
made  of  it.  The  highest  authorities,  with  John  Herschel, 
Arago,  and  Humboldt  at  their  head,  decided  that  were  the 
eccentricity  far  greater  than  it  can  be,  the  effect  of  this 
alone  could  not  produce  glaciation.  But  might  not  some 
factor  have  escaped  them  ?  To  this  Dr.  Croll  makes  the 
following  reply :  "  Although  an  increase  of  eccentricity 
could  have  no  direct  tendency  to  lower  the  temperature 
and  cover  our  country  with  ice,  yet  it  might  bring  into 
operation  physical  agents  which  would  produce  this 
effect.  .  .  .  By  far  the  most  important  of  all  these  agencies, 
and  the  one  which  mainly  brought  about  the  glacial  epoch, 
is  the  deflection  of  the  ocean  currents." 

This  deflection  of  the  ocean  currents  is  precisely  the 
agency  which  Lyell  supposes  to  be  brought  into  play 
by  different  distributions  of  the  land.  The  only  matter 
which  concerns  us  is  time.  If  Dr.  Croll  is  in  the  right, 
or  even  partially  in  the  right,  we  get  from  him  very 
definite  ideas  as  to  time, — much  more  definite  than  1  we 
can  hope  to  arrive  at  through  geology.  Let  us  attend  to 
the  astronomical  causes  first. 

At  present,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  our  winter 
occurs  when  the  earth  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit — called  the 
perihelion — which  is  nearest  to  the  sun  ;  and  that  summer 
occurs  in  aphelion,  or  at  the  most  distant  point  of  our  orbit 
from  the  sun.  The  orbit  being  but  slightly  elliptical,  the 
difference  between  the  earth's  nearest  and  farthest  distances 
from  the  sun  is  in  itself  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  climate. 
But  when  the  orbit  becomes  much  more  elliptical,  and  the 
eccentricity  reaches  its  utmost  limit,  this  difference,  which 
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is  now  3,071,040  miles,  is  increased  by  5,570,830  miles; 
so  that  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  92,935,520  miles  off 
in  aphelion,  the  earth  would  then  be  98,506,350  from  the 
sun.  Under  the  same  conditions  of  extreme  eccentricity, 
the  distance  in  perihelion,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present, 
89,864,480  miles  from  the  sun,  would  be  reduced  to 
84,293,650.  Now,  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of 
these  distances  the  dijfference  is  no  less  than  14,212,700 
miles.  This  must  make  considerable  difference  in  the  heat 
respectively  received  from  the  sun  when  the  earth  is  in 
perihelion  and  aphelion.  "  If  winter,  under  these  circum- 
stances, should  happen  when  the  earth  is  in  the  perihelion 
of  its  orbit,  the  earth  would  then  be  14,212,700  miles 
nearer  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  this  case 
the  difference  between  winter  and  summer  in  the  latitude 
of  this  country  would  be  almost  annihilated.  But  as  the 
winter  in  the  one  hemisphere  corresponds  with  the  sum- 
mer in  the  other,  it  follows  that  while  the  one  hemisphere 
would  be  enduring  the  greatest  extremes  of  summer  heat 
and  winter  cold,  the  other  would  be  enjoying  a  perpetual 
summer."  ^ 

Nor  is  this  the  only  consequence  of  the  change  here 
supposed.  When  the  orbit  reached  its  utmost  limit  of 
eccentricity,  and  the  earth  was  in  aphelion,  the  winter 
occurring  there  would  be  forty-four  days  longer  than  it  is 
now ;  for  instead  of  being,  as  with  us,  eight  days  shorter, 
winter  would  then  be  thirty-six  days  longer,  than  sum- 
mer. Such  a  state  of  things  would  produce  terrible 
results.  Eain  would  be  turned  into  snow.  The  loner 
winter  would  permit  the  snow  to  accumulate  ;  and  when 
the  short  summer  came,  its  temperature  would  be  so 
lowered  by  radiation,  tliat  instead  of  melting  the  snow, 
it  would  raise  a  vapour  only  to  be  condensed  into  imjDene- 
trable  fog.  This  effect  would  go  on  augmenting.  The  sun's 
rays  would  be  more  and  more  shut  out,  and  as  long  as  the 
eccentricity  lasted,  the  severer  the  glaciation  would  become. 

^  Climate  and  Time,  chap.  iv. 
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These  great  clianges  of  climate,  as  already  stated,  would 
not  be  brought  about  solely  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays,  but  (and  this  is  tlie  hypothesis  advocated 
by  Dr.  Croll)  the  ocean-currents  would  be  so  altered  that 
this  would  induce  the  change.  A  few  instances  may  be 
given  to  illustrate  the  heating  powers  of  the  ocean  streams. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  same  latitudes  on  the  east  coast 
of  America  and  west  coast  of  Europe  experience  very  dif- 
ferent temperatures  ;  that  Labrador,  for  example,  which 
is  ice-bound  nearly  all  the  year,  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Scotland  ;  that  Lisbon  is  in  a  line  with  Washington,  where 
the  Potomac  freezes  in  a  single  night ;  that  Quebec  is 
more  than  two  degrees  south  of  the  Channel  Isles,  where 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  51°.  These  differences 
are  mainly  due  to  the  warm  Gulf  stream  and  the  cold 
Labrador  current.  The  Gulf  stream  is  poured  forth  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  has  a  warmth  of  about  85°  F. ; 
and  some  of  this  tropical  heat  is  retained  even  to  the 
shores  of  Norway,  where,  up  to  70°  of  latitude,  it  keeps 
the  harbours  open,  while  the  Baltic,  which  it  misses,  is 
frozen  over.  If  the  Gulf  stream  were  stopped,  the  tempe- 
rature of  England  would  fall  to  that  of  JSTorth  Greenland, 
and  the  condition  of  these  islands  would  probably  be  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

Now,  the  stoppage  here  supposed  would,  Dr.  Croll  con- 
tends, be  effected  by  extreme  eccentricity  of  the  orbit. 
The  great  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  opposite 
hemispheres,  caused  by  eccentricity,  would  produce  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  constant  winds,  and  these  in  turn 
would  change  the  currents.  The  heat  at  the  equator  rari- 
fies  the  air,  and  the  cold  air  from  the  poles  rushes  in  to 
restore  the  equilibrium.  Intensify  the  cold  at  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  reduce  it  at  the  other,  and  the  violence 
of  the  winds  from  the  north  would  increase,  while  those 
from  the  south  would  diminish.  "  The  effect  of  the  north- 
ern trades  blowing  across  the  equator  to  a  great  distance, 
will  be  to  impel  the  warm  water  of  the  tropics  over  into 
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tlie  Southern  Ocean."  1  The  immense  power  exercised  by 
wind  upon  water  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed its  aggravation  of  a  flood-tide  ;  and  we  have  only  to 
suppose  the  wind  to  blow  continuously  from  one  quarter 
to  understand  how  prodigious  would  be  its  accunmlated 
effects. 

I  must  tell  you  that  much  of  the  strength  of  ]\Ir.  Croli's 
argument  depends  on  the  oceanic  circulation  being  caused 
by  the  impulse  of  the  M'inds.  There  are  two  other  theories 
which  ascribe  the  motion  of  the  water  to  the  difference  of 
its  specific  gravity;  but  as  the  wind  theory  harmonises 
with  all  the  facts,  while  these  others  do  not  seem  to  do 
so,  we  may  say  that  Dr.  Croll,  so  far  as  regards  his  current 
theory,  remains  master  of  the  situation. 

The  npshot  of  these  remarks  is :  "  If  the  glacial  epoch 
resulted  from  a  high  condition  of  eccentricity,  we  have 
not  only  a  means  of  determining  the  positive  date  of  that 
epoch,  but  we  have  also  a  means  of  determining  geological 
time  in  absolute  measure."  ^  How  this  is  achieved  it  will 
not  take  us  long  to  understand. 

The  great  French  astronomer,  M.  Leverrier,  ascertained 
what  the  superior  limit  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  would  ever  be,  and  supplied  formulae  for  computing 
the  extent  of  the  eccentricity  for  any  period  past  or  future. 
With  these  formulae  Dr.  Croll  has  worked  out  the  variations 
in  the  orbit  for  3,000,000  years  back  and  1,000,000  years  to 
come,  at  periods  50,000  years  apart.  From  him  we  learn 
that  about  2,550,000  years  ago  the  eccentricity  was  nearly 
at  its  present  limit,  which,  happily  for  us,  makes  our  sum- 
mer eight  days  longer  than  our  winter.  In  about  50,000 
years  after  this  it  attained  almost  the  superior  limit; 
another  50,000  and  it  again  fell  back.  "We  then  pass 
onwards  for  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  years,  and 
we  come  to  the  second  great  period.  It  consists  of  three 
maxima  separated  by  two  minima.  The  first  maximum 
occurred  at  950,000  years  ago,  the  second  or  middle  one  at 

^  Climate  and  Time,  p.  70.  -  Hid.,  p.  19. 
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850,000  years  ago,  and  tlie  tliird  and  last  at  750,000  years 
ago — the  whole  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  300,000 
years."  ^  Tor  those  who  are  interested  in  the  future,  we 
may  add,  that  800,000  years  hence  the  first  of  three 
maxima  eccentricities  will  occur,  each  separated  by 
100,000  years.  AVc,  however,  must  attend  to  the  past 
periods ;  for  the  glacial  epoch  must  be  referred  either  to 
the  above  '"'second  great  period,"  which  began  nearly  a 
million  years  back,  and  lasted,  with  intervals,  till  about 
730,000  years  ago,  or  else  we  must  date  it  from  the  last 
great  period  of  eccentricities,  beginning  about  240,000 
years  since,  and  extending  down  to  about  80,000  years 
ago. 

All  this  on  the  supposition  that  the  glacial  epoch  is  due 
to  a  high  state  of  orbital  eccentricity.  AVhat  is  to  be  said 
against  it  ?  A  great  deal  has  been  said  against  it  by  compe- 
tent judges,  such  as  Professor  Dana,  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  and 
others,  who  go  even  beyond  Lyell,  and  ascribe  the  changes 
almost  exclusively  to  elevation  of  laud  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes. The  whole  subject  has  been  carefully  weighed  by 
llr.  Wallace  in  his  "  Island  Life,"  where  he  fairly  adjudi- 
cates, I  think,  between  Lyell  and  Dr.  Croll.  His  own 
belief  is  that  extreme  glaciation  depends  in  great  measure 
on  geographical  or  physical  combinations.  Yet  he  de- 
cidedly thinks  extreme  eccentricity  is  an  essential  adjunct, 
lie  fully  agrees  with  Dr.  Croll  about  "  the  capacity 
of  snow  and  ice  for  storing  up  cold,  and  its  singular 
power  (when  in  large  masses)  of  preserving  itself  unnielted 
under  a  hot  sun,  by  itself  causing  the  interposition  of  a 
protective  covering  of  cloud  and  vapour."  But  why 
should  the  snow  and  ice  accumulate,  in  the  first  instance, 
if  there  were  no  land  at  the  poles  to  retain  it  ?  If  all  the 
land  were  in  the  region  of  the  equator,  "  the  constant  in- 
terchange of  water  by  means  of  currents  between  the 
})olar  and  tropical  regions  would  most  likely  prevent  ice 
from  forming  in  the  sea."     On  the  other  hand,  were  all 

1  Page  313. 
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tlie  land  gathered  at  the  poles,  this  would  condense  the 
vapour  from  the  warm  latitudes  and  convert  it  into  sno\v. 
"  There  would  be  little  or  no  check  to  this  accumulation 
of  ice,  because,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  land  around  the 
polar  areas,  warm  oceanic  currents  could  not  reach  them, 
while  the  warm  winds  would  necessarily  bring  so  much 
moisture  that  they  would  help  on  instead  of  checking  the 
process  of  ice  accumulation."^  Again,  although  cold  can 
be  stored  up,  this  is  not  the  case  with  heat,  for  it  is  con- 
tinually being  carried  away  by  air  and  water ;  so  that 
Dr.  CroU's  theory,  by  itself,  would  not  explain  the  warm 
climates  which  we  know  to  have  existed  within  the  Arctic 
circle. 

The  negative  evidence  against  astronomical  causes,  by 
themselves,  must  also  count  for  something.  Accordin!]c  to 
Dr.  CroU,  each  period  of  extreme  eccentricity  was  accom- 
panied by  a  glacial  epoch.  No  geologist  questions  the 
evidence  of  ice-action  in  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world's 
history.  This  evidence  is  hardly  doubtful  in  Permian 
strata,  and  still  less  so  in  those  of  the  Devonian  period. 
But,  as  Mr.  Searles  Wood  has  indicated,  the  Eocene  for- 
mation, so  complete  in  England,  and  so  well  known  by 
railway-cuttings,  &c.,  shows  no  trace  whatever  (as  it 
ought  to  do)  of  "  the  intercalation  of  a  glacial  period." 
Mr.  Wallace  adds,  "It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
imperfection  of  the  geological  record  will  not  help  us  here, 
because  the  series  of  tertiary  deposits  is  unusually  com- 
plete, and  we  must  suppose  some  destructive  agency  to 
have  selected  all  the  intercalated  glacial  beds,  and  to  have 
so  completely  made  away  with  them  that  not  a  fragment 
remains,  while  preserving  all  or  almost  all  the  intcrglacial 
beds."  2 

Mr.  Wallace  quotes  Professor  ISTordenskjold  on  the  same 
head.  This  eminent  authority  assures  us  that,  as  "the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  polar  lands  show  no  sign  of  a  glacial  era 
having  existed  in  those  parts  before  the  termination  of 

^  Island  Life,  p.  144.  2  p^ge  175. 
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the  Miocene  period,  we  are  fully  justified  in  rejecting 
on  evidence  of  actual  observation  the  hypotheses,  founded 
on  purely  theoretical  speculations,  which  assume  the 
many  times  repeated  alternation  of  warm  and  glacial 
climates  between  the  present  time  and  the  earliest  geo- 
logical ages."  ^ 

In  spite  of  these  objections,  Lyell,  as  we  have  seen, 
makes  no  question  of  the  efficacy  of  high  eccentricity 
under  "  favourable  circumstances ;  "  and  Mr.  Wallace  goes 
so  far  as  to  say, "  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  little  doubt 
that  in  increased  eccentricity  we  have  found  one  of  the 
chief  exciting  causes  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  that  we  are 
therefore  able  to  fix  its  date  with  a  considerable  proba- 
bility of  being  correct."  ^ 

AVhich  of  the  above-mentioned  dates,  then,  are  we  to 
choose  as  most  probably  correct  ?  Lyell,  strongly  prepos- 
sessed as  he  was  in  favour  of  his  doctrine  of  uniformity 
and  extremely  slow  changes,  as  indicated  by  geological 
phenomena,  dated  the  great  ice  age  from  the  remoter 
series  of  eccentricities.  Dr.  Croll  tells  us,  he  also  at  first 
inclined  to  the  same  view,  because  of  the  greater  length 
and  greater  severity  of  that  period.  Upon  mature  refiec- 
tion,  however,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  age.  He 
points  out  that,  the  thickness  of  a  deposit  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  a  measure  of  time.  He  also  shows  that,  if  we 
accept  Lyell's  method  of  estimating  time  by  the  rate  of 
change  in  the  species  of  mollusca,  and  refer  the  glacial 
epoch  to  the  more  distant  date,  we  must  adopt  a  scale  of 
measurement  quite  incompatible  with  the  calculations  of 
modern  physicists.  Thus,  if  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  shells 
existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  epoch  have 
since  died  out,  and  if  we  date  this  epoch  at  near  a  million 
years  ago,  then,  as  Lyell  concludes,  we  must  date  the 
Cambrian  epoch  at  240,000,000  years  ago.  And  as  we 
must  allow  at  least  as  much  again  before  the  Cambrian, 
this  demands  a  total  of  near  500.000,000  years;  which,  as 

^  Geological  Magazine,  1S75.  "  ^'^i  supra,  p.  156. 
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we  have  seen,  is  more  than  can  be  granted.  Beside  these, 
there  are  other  strong  reasons  for  assigning  the  glacial  age 
to  the  period  of  eccentricity,  which  ended  about  80,000 
years  ago ;  but  we  cannot  afford  space  to  examine  them. 

To  satisfy  you  of  the  importance  of  this  time-question,  I 
must  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  passage  quoted  (vol.  i.  p.  301) 
from  Dr.  Huxley's  "  Lay  Sermons,"  and  to  note  this  con- 
clusion which  follows  it :  "  That  the  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic, 
and  Cainozoic  fauna  and  flora,  taken  together,  bear  some- 
what the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  series  of  living 
beings  which  have  occupied  this  globe  as  the  existing 
fauna  and  flora  do  to  them."  Indeed,  the  comparative 
perfection  of  such  animals  as  the  eozoon  in  the  lowest  of 
all  fossil-bearing  beds,  and  the  advanced  state  of  life  in 
the  Silurian  period,  necessitate  the  belief  that,  "  the  oldest 
fossiliferous  strata  known  to  us  may  be  the  last  of  a  long 
series  of  antecedent  formations  which  once  contained 
organic  remains."  ^  If,  as  Darwin  thinks,  variation  induces 
variation ;  if  also  the  simplest  forms  are  the  most  per- 
sistent (as  observation  proves  to  be  the  case),  then  the 
earliest  ages  of  life  would  be  those  of  slowest  evolution  ; 
and  Darwin  is  justified  in  the  opinion  that  "if  the  theory 
[natural  selection]  be  true,  it  is  indisputable  that  before 
the  lowest  Cambrian  stratum  was  deposited,  long  periods 
elapsed,  as  long  as,  or  probably  far  longer  than,  the  whole 
interval  from  the  Cambrian  age  to  the  present  day,  and 
that  during  these  vast  periods  the  world  swarmed  with 
living  creatures."  -  Precisely  the  same  opinion  is  held  by 
Professor  Ramsay,  who,  speaking  of  the  Cambrian  rocks, 
says :  "  All  the  phenomena  connected  with  this  old  period 
seem  to  my  mind  to  be  quite  of  a  recent  description." 
Finally,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Silurian  life,  upon 
which  these  opinions  are  based,  Mr.  Mivart  writes,  "  i^ot 
only  were  the  vertebrate,  molluscous,  and  anthropoid 
types  distinctly  differentiated,  but  highly  developed  forms 
had  been  produced  in  each  of  these  sub-kingdoms.     Thus 

^  Lyell,  Avtiqidty  of  Man,  p.  470.  "  Origin,  &c.,  p.  2S6. 
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in  tlie  vertebrate  there  were  fislies  not  belonging  to  the 
lowest,  but  to  the  very  highest  groups  which  are  known 
to  have  ever  been  developed,"  ^ 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  Is  natural  selection, 
as  taught  hy  Daru-in,  consistent  with  the  length  of  time 
which  physicists  declare  to  be  available  ?  If  the  pro- 
digious amount  of  variation  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  life  upon  the  earth,  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  gradual,  insignificant,  minute  modifications 
which  natural  selection  supposes, — are  100,000,000  years 
— the  full  amount  which  physical  science,  with  its  various 
tests,  is  prepared  to  concede — enough  for  the  purpose  ?  If 
it  took  the  whole  of  the  tertiary  period  to  merge  the  four 
toes  of  the  orohippus  in  the  one  toe  of  the  horse,  will 
the  Triassic  period  suffice,  hy  the  same  process,  to  turn  a 
lizard  into  an  ostrich  ?  Yet  nothing  short  of  this  is  what 
natural-selectionists  call  upon  our  credulity  to  admit. 

Assuredly,  this  time-objection  cannot  be  lightly  thrust 
aside.  Darwin  candidly  confesses  that  it  "  is  probably  one 
of  the  gravest  yet  advanced."^  But  he  seems  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  physical  computations.  Dr.  Huxley 
declines,  as  a  natural-selectionist,  to  concern  himself  with 
the  matter.^  He  says  in  effect :  It  is  not  my  business  to 
determine  how  long  it  takes  to  turn  scales  into  feathers. 
Whether  it  took  a  million  or  a  billion  of  years  is  no  affair 
of  mine.  The  geologist  must  settle  that.  I  take  my  time 
from  him.  This  is  all  very  well.  But  if  Darwin  be 
right,  if  there  is  virtue  in  the  foregoing  argument,  Dr. 
Huxley's  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  little  better  than  the 
old — tant  pis  p)our  Ics  faits — reply.  Will  the  hypothesis 
accommodate  itself  to  the  facts  ?  That's  the  question. 
Dr.  Huxley  says,  "  I  desire  to  be  informed  what  is  the 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  evolution  does  require 
so  great  a  time  ?"  None  whatever  that  evolution  requires 
it.      But  the  whole  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  in  its 

^  Genesis  of  Species,  p.  158. 
2  Ori(/h\,  &c.,  p.  409.  •*  See  American  Addresses,  p.  92. 
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integrity,  is  the  foundation  for  the  statement  as  regards 
itself.  If  it  be  not  so, — if  natural  selection  can  be  so 
pared  and  trimmed  as  to  suit  the  comparatively  limited 
supply  of  time  at  command,  then  (as  it  appears  to  me)  it 
dwindles  into  a  very  harmless  subordinate  principle ; — a 
sort  of  byelaw  of  evolution,  about  which  (whatever  the 
interest  to  biology)  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  theolo- 
gist  to  make  a  fuss.  For  we  are  then  reduced  to  jumps 
and  leaps  ;  which  (as  Professor  Tait  observes)  may,  for  all 
we  know  about  them,  as  well  be  called  acts  of  creation  as 
by  any  other  name. 

Mr.  AVallace  allows,  the  foregoing  estimates  "  show  that 
the  enormous  periods  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  years, 
which  have  sometimes  been  indicated  by  geologists,  are 
neither  necessary  nor  warranted  by  the  facts  at  our  com- 
mand." ^  He  argues  that,  we  get  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  permanence  and  stability  of  specific  forms  by  taking 
our  scale  of  measurement  from  an  age  of  such  exceptional 
stability  as  our  own.  The  present  long  period  of  normal 
orbits  is,  he  says,  no  guide  to  the  rate  at  which  change 
must  have  occurred  during  ages  of  more  frequent  alterna- 
tion. "  I  have  further  shown,"  he  writes,  "  that  in  the  con- 
tinued mutations  of  climate  produced  by  high  eccentricity 
and  opposite  phases  of  precession,  even  though  these  did 
not  lead  to  glacial  epochs,  we  have  a  motive  power  well 
calculated  to  produce  far  more  rapid  organic  changes  than 
have  hitherto  been  thought  possible." 

This,  if  it  were  borne  out  by  the  facts,  would  be  an 
admissible  answer  so  long  as  we  contemplate  natural 
selection  simply  as  "  a  process  of  accommodation  to  vary- 
ing conditions."  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  ask : 
Were  the  changes  during  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  the 
earth  has  witnessed  since  the  heginning  of  the  tertiary 
epoch  at  all  in  loroportion  to  what  we  ought  to  expect  ?  If 
you  take  the  trouble  to  recall  some  of  the  passages  cited 
from  Lyell  and  others,  you  will  find  nothing  to  support 

^  Island  Life,  p.  228. 
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the  notion  that,  variation Svas  more  active  in  those  remark- 
ably versatile  ages  tlian  during  others  which  preceded 
them.^  In  the  next  place,  as  just  remarked,  if  evolution 
works  by  fits  and  starts,  and  new  species  appear  with  new 
])hysical  conditions,  the  appearance  of  those  new  species 
must  be  explained,  if  at  all,  by  the  laws  of  variation  (of 
which  we  know  nothing),  and  not  by  natural  selection. 

Dr.  Huxley's  teaching  can  hardly  escape  this  interpre- 
tation, his  eloquent  pleadings  for  natural  selection  not- 
withstanding. He  thinks  Darwin  has  needlessly  hampered 
himself  with  his  favourite  aphorism,  "  ISTatura  non  facit 
saltum."  "  We  believe,  as  we  have  said  above,  that 
Nature  does  make  jumps  now  and  then,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  is  of  no  small  importance  in  disposing  of  many 
minor  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  transmutation." ^  Sub- 
stitute "  natural  selection  "  for  "  transmutation,"  and  this 
avowal  would  dispose  of  the  objections  by  nearly  dis- 
posing of  the  doctrine.  On  this  head  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  presently,  for  it  brings  us  to  the  question  of  Eth- 
ciency,  with  which  we  shall  close  the  discussion. 

^  Referring    to    the    absence    of  been  an  incomparably  stronger  case, 

change,  as  exemplified  by  the  Egyp-  for  these  have  been  exposed  to  great 

tian  mummies,  Darwin  writes,  "  The  changes  of  climate  and  fiave  migrated 

many  animals  which  have  remained  over  great  distances,"  &c. — Orijin, 

unchanged  since  the  commencement  &c.,  p.  169. 

of   the  glacial   period   would   have  -  Lay  Sermons,  p.  297. 
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Every  educated  person  in  these  days  thinks  he  perfectly 
comprehends  Darwinism.  Nevertheless  there  never  was 
a  doctrine  so  well  known  yet  so  often  ill  understood. 
The  subject  of  this  letter  is  the  efficiency  of  natural  selec- 
tion. I  have  addressed  myself  to  tliis,  because  it  is  the 
one  consideration  interwoven  with  the  wdiole  discussion 
before  us  that  is  essential  to  the  purport  of  these  letters. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  relevancy  of  examining  how 
far  Darwin's  theory  justifies  the  pasans  of  atheistic  doc- 
trinaires, or  the  alarms  of  timid  teleologists.  But  before 
reviewing  the  many  difficulties  which,  for  convenience' 
sake,  will  be  arrayed  under  the  head  of  Efficiency,  it 
becomes  our  respect  for  Darwin  to  state  that,  the  term 
"  efficiency  "  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  natural  selec- 
tion. It  is  just  the  opposite  insinuation  which  has  made 
such  a  stumbling-block  of  the  doctrine.  Indeed  many 
servants  of  the  prophet  assert  point-blank  that,  Darwin's 
theory  of  descent  annihilates  the  theory  of  a  Creator: — 
not  meaning  by  this  latter  the  mere  miraculous  interven- 
tion of  a  God,  but  of  the  existence  of  a  God.^  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  the  utterances  of  Darwin  himself 
upon  this  topic.  "  Some,"  says  he,  "  have  even  imagined 
that   natural    selection    induces   variability,   whereas    it 

^  "  The     cell,"    says     Professor  properly   united,  produce  the  body 

Hackel  in  his  letter  to  the  German  and  soul  of  the  animated  world,  and, 

Association,      1877,     "consists      of  suitably  nursed,  become  man.     With 

matter  called  protoplasm,  composed  this    single   argument    the  mystery 

chiefly  of  carbon,  with  an  admixture  of   the   universe    is    explained,   the 

of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,   and  Divinfty  annulled,  and  a  new  era  of 

sulphur.      These  component  parts,  infinite  knowledge  ushered  in." 
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implies  only  the  preservation  of  such  variations  as  arise 
and  are  beneficial  to  the  being  under  its  conditions  of  life. 
...  It  has  been  said  that  I  speak  of  natural  selection  as 
an  active  power  or  Deity  ;  but  who  objects  to  an  author 
speaking  of  the  attraction  of  gravity  as  ruling  the  move- 
ment of  the  planets?"  ^  "  Natural  selection  can  do  nothing 
until  favourable  individual  differences  or  variations  occur." 
Occasionally  the  meaning  of  Darwin's  words  do  admit 
of  perversion.  But  there  ought  to  be  none  when  he 
tells  us,  "  I  have  spoken  of  selection  as  the  paramount 
power,  yet  its  action  absolutely  depends  on  what  we  in  our 
ignorance  call  spontaneous  or  accidental  variability."  ^ 

Possibly,  had  Mr.  Spencer's  term,  "  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  been  adopted,  instead  of  that  generally  used,  ic 
would  have  been  more  suggestive  of  a  law  than  of  an 
"active  power,"  and  consequently  less  prolific  of  confusion. 
As  to  the  efficiency,  then,  of  natural  selection,  its  sufficiency 
would  be  the  properer  object  of  inquiry.  To  what  extent 
does  the  principle  explain  the  origin  of  species  ?  This 
naturally  leads  into  the  more  general  inquiry  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  evolution ;  in  other  words,  to  the  question 
whether  evolution  exhibits  or  excludes  design. 

The  minor  query  resolves  itself  into  the  two  problems 
of  divergence  and  transmission.  Each  will  be  separately 
dealt  with.  Although  a  host  of  difficulties  here  present 
themselves,  they  are  so  miscellaneous,  it  matters  little 
in  what  order  we  take  them.  Prominent  amongst 
the  number  are :  those  attending  the  production  of 
organs  of  extreme  complication ;  similarities  of  structure 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  inheritance  from  a  common  pro- 
genitor ;  instinct ;  mimicry ;  the  uselessness  of  transi- 
tional modifications ;  the  anticipation  of  function  by 
structure  originally  unserviceable;  man's  moral  and 
mental  nature ;  and,  lastly,  the  odds  against  selection, 
owing  to  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  fittest. 

^  Origin,  &c.,  p.  63.  2  JUd.,  p.  137. 

•*  Animals  and  Plants,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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Of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  one  which  first  strikes 
us  as  most  perfect  and  most  complicated  is  the  eye.  If 
perfection  alone  were  taken  into  account,  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  anatomy  would 
be  puzzled  to  say  what  organ  is  most  complete  where 
each  serves  its  special  end  so  marvellously.  He  would 
think  of  the  organs  producing  their  special  secretions, 
which  the  chemist  vainly  seeks  to  imitate ;  or  of  the  heart, 
with  its  several  chambers  and  admirably  constructed 
valves,  doing  tlieir  eighty  or  ninety  years  of  work  with 
sleepless  industry ;  or  of  the  exquisitely  fitting  bones, 
with  their  hinges,  their  balls  and  sockets,  their  pivots, 
ligaments,  lubricating  fluids,  &c. ;  or  of  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  muscles,  such  as  the  bandaging  of  the 
tendons  at  wrist  and  instep,  and  the  passage  of  muscles 
tlirough  loops  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  pull.  He 
might  think  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  the  ear ;  or  of 
tlie  still  more  wonderful  apparatus  of  the  larynx,  to  whicli 
man  may  indirectly  owe  his  larger  brain,  and  hence  his 
place  in  JSTature.  If  he  were  a  botanist,  he  would  be  re- 
minded of  the  astonishing  perfection  of  mechanism  by 
which  some  plants  subsist,  and  which  has  only  lately 
been  revealed  to  us  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  Darwin. 
But  the  eye  is  patent  to  observation.  Most  of  us  have 
noticed  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils ;  and 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  automatic  exclusion  or 
admission  of  light.  A  telescope  has  to  be  differently 
adjusted  to  objects  at  different  distances;  the  eye  has  to 
be  adjusted  for  the  same  purpose.  Do  we  want  to  see  dis- 
tant objects?  Certain  muscular  fibres  relax;  and  the  lens, 
which  brings  the  objects  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  becomes 
flattened.  If  the  object  be  near,  the  convexity  of  the  lens, 
and  with  it  its  refractive  power,  are  increased.  Again, 
like  the  telescope,  the  eye  must  be  accommodated  to  meet 
another  difficulty.  When  the  coloured  rays — which  com- 
bined make  white  light — pass  through  transparent  lenses, 
they  are  refracted  in  different  degrees.     Were  there  no 
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compensation  for  this  in  the  eye,  as  there  is  in  achromatic 
telescopes,  objects  woukl  often  be  blurred  with  prismatic 
tints.  Is  this  inimitable  instrument  the  product  of  natural 
selection  ? 

Darwin  is  satisfied  that  it  is  so.  In  support  of  his 
conviction,  he  points  to  the  state  of  the  eye  in  different 
stages  of  finish,  as  met  with  in  different  classes  of  animals. 
"  The  simplest  organ  which  can  be  called  an  eye  consists  of 
an  optic  nerve  surrounded  by  pigment  cells  and  covered 
by  translucent  skin,  but  without  any  lens  or  other  refrac- 
tive body."  ^  Such  eyes  merely  distinguish  light  from 
darkness.  "  In  certain  starfishes,  small  depressions  in  the 
layer  of  pigment  which  surrounds  the  nerve  are  filled  .  .  . 
with  transparent  gelatinous  matter,  projecting  with  a 
convex  surface,  like  the  cornea  in  the  higher  animals. 
.  .  .  Within  the  highest  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
namely,  the  Vertebrata,  we  can  start  from  an  eye  so 
simple  that  it  consists,  as  in  the  lancelet,  of  a  sack  of 
transparent  skin,  furnished  with  a  nerve  and  lined  with 
pigment,  but  destitute  of  any  other  apparatus.  In  fishes 
and  reptiles,  as  Owen  has  remarked,  '  the  range  of  grada- 
tions of  dioptric  structures  is  very  great.' " 

Assailants  demur  to  the  whole  proposition,  upon  a  two- 
fold objection.  First,  they  take  up  Darwin's  words  :  "  If 
it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  complex  organ  existed, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by  numerous, 
successive,  slight  modifications,  my  theory  would  abso- 
lutely break  down ; "  ^  and  they  say :  Your  eye  in  its 
most  rudimentary  form  is  still  a  complex  instrument ;  you 
must  have  pigment  cells  as  well  as  an  optic  nerve.  How 
do  you  account  for  the  presence  of  either  of  them  ?  Light 
"  can  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  produce  the  deposit 
of  black  pigment  that  absorbs  the  rays,  nor  to  shape  the 
transparent  humours  into  lenses,  nor  to  form  the  iris."  ^ 
Darwin  readily  admits  that,  how  a  nerve  comes  to  be  sen- 

1  Origin,  &c.,  p.  144.  2  Page  146. 

^  Murphy,  Habit  and  Intelligence,  p.  382. 
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sitive  to  light  is  as  mysterious  as  life  itself.  How,  then, 
did  natural  selection  make  a  beginning  ?  The  enormous 
difficulty  is  this  :  Before  selection  could  come  into  play, 
the  "  numerous,  successive,  slight  modifications,"  upon 
which  Darwin  depends,  must  have  been  so  co-ordinated 
and  co-operative  as  to  end  in  sight.  So  end,  too,  by 
that  unaccountable  process  which  we  call  accident. 
Here  let  me  again  remind  you  of  the  offence  \Nhicli 
some  Darwinians  take  at  the  term  "  indefinite."  The 
reason  for  their  doing  so  is  plain  enough.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  variations  he  indefinite  or  in  all  directions,  the 
chances  against  their  resulting  in  an  eye  are  as  good  as 
infinite. 

The  same  argument  tells  with  equal  force  in  every  case 
of  complicated  structure.  With  characteristic  candour 
Darwin  illustrates  the  point  by  describing  the  extraordi- 
nary adaptation  in  the  orchid  Coryantlics.  Its  secretang 
horns  pour  water  into  a  sort  of  bucket.  The  use  of  this 
bucket  of  water  is  to  wet  the  wings  of  humble-bees  which 
fall  into  it.  When  the  bee  crawls  out  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, it  is  compelled  "  to  rub  its  back  against  the  viscid 
stigma,  and  then  against  the  viscid  glands  of  the  pollen 
masses."  Thus  the  flowers  of  the  plants  are  fertilised. 
Another  orchid,  named  the  Catasctum,  has  a  totally  diffe- 
rent arrangement  for  the  same  purpose.  The  bees  come 
to  gnaw  the  lower  lip  of  the  Hower  ;  "  in  doing  this  they 
inevitably  touch  a  long,  tapering  projection.  .  .  ,  This 
antenna,  when  touched,  transmits  a  sensation  or  vibration 
to  a  certain  membrane,  which  is  instantly  ruptured ;  this 
sets  free  a  spring  by  which  the  pollen  mass  is  shot  forth, 
like  an  arrow,  in  the  right  direction,  and  adheres  by  its 
viscid  extremity  to  the  back  of  the  bee."  ^  In  these 
instances,  and  in  every  one  of  the  kind,  each  part  is  de- 
pendent for  its  use  on  the  perfection  of  every  other  part. 
Not  only  so ;  but  we  have  complication  multiplied  into 
complication  where  the  fertilising  process  depends,  as  it 

1  Origin,  &c.,  p.  155. 
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does  with  the  Catasctum  and  with  most  animals,  upon  the 
reciprocal  adaptations  of  opposite  sexes. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Murphy  has  remarked  that  the 
eyes  of  cuttlefish  and  of  vertebrates  are  very  much  alike ; 
and  that  insects  have  eyes  of  an  entirely  different  pattern. 
Thus  we  have  an  extremely  complicated  organ  indepen- 
dently produced  on  three  distinct  lines  of  descent ;  for  if 
we  trace  these  three  classes  back  to  a  common  ancestor, 
that  ancestor  had  no  eyes  to  transmit.  Darwin  declares 
liimself  unable  to  see  any  special  difficulty  here.  The 
resemblance,  he  urges,  is  only  superficial.  If  there  were 
to  be  eyes  at  all,  they  "  must  be  formed  of  transparent 
tissue,  and  must  include  some  sort  of  lens  for  throwing  an 
image  at  the  back  of  a  darkened  chamber."^  I  confess  my- 
self quite  unable  to  see  any  "  must "  in  the  case. 

Dr.  Huxley,  speaking  of  Mr.  Mivart's  allusion  to  the 
"  supposed "  similarity  between  the  eyes  of  fishes  and 
cephalopods,  says,  "  Mr,  Mivart  trips  in  a  matter  of  ana- 
tomy," and  implies  that  the  resemblance  is  one  of  func- 
tion rather  than  of  structure.  I  contend  that  the  anatomy 
is  quite  beside  the  question.  No  matter  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts ;  we  have,  in  both  instances,  crystalline 
lenses,  pigment  cells,  retina,  vitreous  and  aqueous  humours, 
and  optic  nerves.  All  these  surely  constitute  a  resem- 
blance far  from  superficial. 

In  the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  several  other  instances  are 
supplied  of  independent  development.  Notable  amongst 
them  is  the  electric  organs  of  fishes.  "  They  occur  in 
about  a  dozen  kinds  of  fishes,  of  which  several  are  widely 
remote  in  their  affinities."  ^  The  organs  are  differently 
constructed,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Darwin  says  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have 
been  inherited  from  a  common  progenitor.  Indeed  the 
supposition  would  be  quite  inadmissible. 

This  materially  dilutes  the  argument  drawn  from  inter- 
mediate  grades,  even  where  it  does  not  annul  it.      If 

^  Page  151.  2  Page  150. 
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outward  conditions  or  inward  conditions,  or  both  com- 
bined, can  independently  produce  such  mechanism  as  this, 
we  need  not,  nay,  we  must  not,  resort  to  natural  selection. 
No  one  questions  the  agency  of  natural  selection ;  no  one 
denies  its  preservative  efficacy.  What  we  are  here  inquir- 
ing is :  Does  it  in  any  sense  explain  the  origin  of  an  organ  ? 
If  not,  it  does  not  explain  the  origin  of  a  species. 

Important  as  is'the  subject  of  Instinct,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  a  lengthened  discussion  upon  it  here.  It  partly  be- 
longs to  the  psychological  problems  hereafter  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  partly  to  the  question  of  inheritance  yet  to  be 
considered.  The  only  instances  of  it  now  to  be  noticed 
are,  those  of  sterile  ants  and  bees. 

iSTatural  selection  is  held  to  produce  instincts  through 
the  joint  agency  of  cumulative  adaptation  and  inheritance. 
The  adaptation  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  It  may 
be  due  to  external  condition,  such  as  climate,  nutrition, 
&c.,  or  it  may  be  due  to  altered  habits  and  the  use  and 
disuse  of  organs.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  essentials  in  the 
case  are  accumulated  adaptation,  becoming  permanent  by 
transmission.  The  cell-building  instinct  of  the  bee,  the 
provision  for  progeny  they  are  never  to  see  by  wasps,  flies, 
beetles,  &c.,  are  explained  by  natural- selectionists  in  this 
way.  Mr.  "Wallace  is  of  opinion  that  most  so-called  in- 
stincts, and  especially  that  of  nest-building  with  birds,  are 
to  be  accounted  for  by  imitation,  just  as  the  house-building 
of  man  is  to  be  ascribed  to  imitation,  and  not  to  reason.  But 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  instinct  is  one  which  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  Mr.  AYallace's  view.  Mr.  Wallace 
himself  defines  instinct  as  "  the  performance  by  an  animal 
of  complex  acts  absolutely  without  instruction  or  pre- 
viously acquired  knowledge."  ^  He  refuses  to  accept  the 
theory  of  instinct,  save  where  the  terms  of  his  definition 
can  be  certified.  The  reply  is  that,  all  acts  commonly 
called  instinctive  are  performed  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  at 
^  Natural  Selection,  p.  204. 
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the  very  first  attempt ;  which  they  would  not  be  if  merely 
copied  from  others.  Mr,  Wallace's  theory  has,  however, 
the  merit  of  shifting  the  difficulty,  if  not  of  greatly  lessen- 
ing it.  Without  some  hypothesis  of  this  kind  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  comprehend  how  natural  selection  can  pro- 
duce tlie  instincts  of  neuter  insects. 

The  slave-making  instinct  of  ants  may  be  explained  by 
inheritance,  like  any  other  instinct.  "  But  with  the  work- 
ing ant  we  have  an  insect  differing  greatly  from  its 
parents,  yet  absolutely  sterile ;  so  that  it  could  never  have 
transmitted  successively  acquired  modifications  of  struc- 
ture or  instinct  to  its  progeny.  .  .  .  But  we  have  not  as 
yet  touched  on  the  acme  of  the  difficulty,  namely,  the 
fact  that  the  neuters  of  several  ants  differ,  not  only  from 
the  fertile  females  and  males,  but  from  each  other,  some- 
times to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  and  are  thus 
divided  into  two  or  even  three  castes.  These  castes, 
moreover,  do  not  commonly  graduate  into  each  other,  but 
are  perfectly  well  defined,  being  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  are  any  two  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  rather 
any  two  genera  of  the  same  family."  ^  The  explanation 
offered  by  Darwin  is,  that  selection  here  affects  the  family 
instead  of  the  individual.  Mr.  Murphy  rejoins,  "  If 
natural  selection  is  applied  in  this  way  to  bees  and  other 
social  insects,  the  unit  on  which  the  forces  of  variation 
and  selection  act  is  not,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  individual, 
but  the  swarm ;  .  .  .  and  as  the  swarm,  when  it  has 
grown  into  a  colony,  includes  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
insects,  the  number  of  individuals  whereon  the  forces  are 
to  act  is  diminished  in  the  inverse  proportion,  and  the 
efficiency  of  natural  selection  indefinitely  weakened."  ^ 
This  stricture  seems  to  me  more  pertinent  to  ants  than  to 
bees.  It  is  a  trifle  easier  to  understand  how  variation 
would  advantageously  modify  a  whole  swarm,  when  the 
swarm  is  derived,  as  with  bees,  through  a  single  parent ; 
than  to  understand  how  certain  members  only  of  a  com- 
^  Origin,  &c.,  229  ff.  -  Uahit  and  Intelligence,  p.  417. 
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munity  sliould  be  definitely  modified,  either  at  once  or 
by  degrees, — as  must  be  the  case  witli  both  males  and 
females  which  beget  tlie  different  castes  ;  one  set  of 
parents  bringing  forth  a  sterile  caste  with  a  nursing 
instinct,  another  set  a  caste  with  an  aphis-milking  in- 
stinct, another  begetting  soldier  neuters,  another  building 
neuters,  and  so  on.  The  complex  nature  of  the  puzzle 
makes  one's  head  swim  to  conceive  it ;  and  Darwin  may 
well  say,  "  This  is  by  far  the  most  serious  special  difficulty 
which  my  theory  has  encountered."  ^ 

Pass  we  to  the  next, — that  of  Mimicry.  In  Letter  VI. 
sufficient  instances  M-ere  adduced  of  this  singular  pheno- 
menon, and  enough  was  said  about  the  explanation  which 
natural  selection  is  supposed  to  give  of  it.  The  objectors 
here  lay  the  whole  stress  of  their  protest  upon  the  impro- 
bability of  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  or  upon 
the  uselessncss  of  transitional  modifications.  Once  get  a 
start,  let  the  advantage  gained  by  the  new  form  be  ever 
so  minute,  natural  selection,  they  admit,  will  seize  upon 
and  perpetuate  it.  But  it  cannot  have  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  do  this  unless  the  change  is  profitable.  Now, 
as  just  observed  with  reference  to  the  orchids,  most  simple 
organs,  and  all  complex  ones,  would  be  useless  but  for 
the  subserviency  of  all  the  parts  which  go  to  make  up 
their  structure.  This  necessitates  variations  in  many  col- 
lateral directions  in  order  to  render  the  main  change  fit 
for  selection.  And  if  selection  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  incipient  changes,  what  has  ?  The  only  answer  open 
to  us  is — accident.^  Then  comes  a  calculation  of  chances. 
Mr.  jMurphy  boldly  estimates  the  chances  against  the 
requisite  variations  combining  to  establish  an  improvement 
at  "  a  number  about  ten  thousand  times  as  great  as  the 

^  Sir    John    Lubbock    has    now         -  "  There  is  no  improbability  in 

proved    that  the  working  ants  are  the  belief  that  an  accidental  reseni- 

imperfectly  developed  females,  which  blance  to  some  common  object  was 

do  occasionally  lay  fertile  eggs,  and  in  each  case  the  foundation  for  the 

that  the    eggs    invariably    produce  work    of    natural    selection,"  &c. — 

males. —.Inte,  Bees,  and  Wasps.  Origin  of  iipecies,  p.  199. 
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number  of  waves  of  light  that  have  fallen  on  the  earth 
since  historical  time  began." 

The  same  writer  claims  to  have  drawn  attention  to 
structures  which  are  not  useful  when  first  evolved,  but 
which  anticipate  functions  that  are  only  manifested  in 
higher  stages  of  development.  This  argument,  however, 
has  been  used  before  by  Paley  in  his  chapter  on  Prospec- 
tive Contrivances.  And  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  essay  on  the 
limits  of  natural  selection  as  applied  to  man  has  also  en- 
deavoured to  show  that,  the  brain  of  the  savage  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  range  of  his  intellectual  needs  or 
j>ower.  Looking  at  the  size  of  the  oldest  known  brain- 
cases  and  of  those  of  existing  savages,  "the  idea  is 
suggested,"  says  he,  "of  a  surplusage  of  power;  of  an 
instrument  beyond  the  needs  of  its  possessor."  And,  as 
very  little  more  brain  than  a  gorilla's  would  have  served 
the  savage's  purpose,  Mr.  Wallace  thinks,  we  must  admit 
"  that  the  large  brain  he  actually  possesses  could  never 
have  been  solely  developed  by  any  of  those  laws  of  evolu- 
tion, whose  essence  is,  that  they  lead  to  a  degree  of 
organisation  exactly  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  each 
species,  never  beyond  those  wants ;  that  no  preparation 
can  be  made  for  the  future  development  of  the  race  ;  that 
one  part  of  the  body  can  never  increase  iu  size  or  com- 
plexity except  in  strict  co-ordination  to  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  whole."  ^ 

Mr.  Murphy  asks  what  possible  use  the  dorsal  groove, 
which  in  vertebrates  eventually  becomes  a  backbone,  can 
be  to  a  molluscous  animal  like  an  ascidian,  which  never 
has  a  backbone.  If  the  Darwinian  reply :  It  indicates  not 
purpose,  but  descent ;  then  the  objector  returns :  But 
upon  your  theory,  unless  it  were  orginally  useful  it  would 
never  have  been  preserved ;  and  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  ascidians  and  the  vertebrates  could  have  had  still  less 
use  for  a  dorsal  groove  or  an  incipient  cartilaginous  band 
below  it  than  has  the  ascidian  itself. 

^  Ubi  supra,  p.  343. 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  what  Paley 
would  have  called  "  provisional  contrivance  "  is  met  with 
in  one  of  the  extinct  reptiles.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  affinity  between  birds  and  dinosaurians.  The 
bones  of  most  birds  are,  as  you  know,  hollow.  They  con- 
tain air  cavities  which  promote  lightness  without  impair- 
ing strength.  According  to  Professor  Cope,  a  certain  dino- 
saurian  called  Mcgadadylus  prohyzclus  had  these  "  pneu- 
matic "  bones.  But  no  dinosaurian  could  fly.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  preparation  was  made  in  the  bones 
of  reptiles  for  a  power  of  flight  afterwards  to  be  developed 
in  birds .^ 

To  all  such  cases,  however,  Darwin's  first  comment 
applies,  viz.,  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide  what 
structures  now  are,  and  certainly  not  what  formerly  were, 
useful  to  each  species.  Upon  the  whole,  the  argument 
does  not  strike  one  as  very  forcible.  Its  weight  greatly 
depends  upon  the  issue  of  the  general-design  question, 
consequently  cannot  much  help  to  decide  it. 

1  Hahit  and  Intelligence,  p.  359. 
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LETTER   XII. 

Is  man's  mental  aud  moeal  nature  a  product  of  natural 
selection  ? 

In  the  concluding  series  of  these  Letters,  matter  will 
be  introduced  which  fundamentally  touches  the  question 
now  before  us.  Hitherto,  througliout  the  whole  discussion 
upon  Teleology,  we  have  ignored  every  point  of  view  save 
the  realistic,  and  have  accepted  this  provisionally  as  our 
own.  Consistently  with  the  same  method,  we  may  con- 
tinue to  adopt  (since  Darwin  does  so)  the  realistic  doctrine 
that  the  inner  relations,  which  constitute  intelligence, 
are  products  of  the  outer  relations,  which  include  both  the 
organism  and  its  environment.  In  other  words,  we  adopt 
(but  only  to  enable  us  to  discuss  the  subject  at  all)  the 
vulgar  notion  of  dualism,  which  elsewhere  we  shall  have  to 
condemn. 

The  form  and  the  strength  of  the  evolutionist's  argu- 
ment is  this :  The  mind  of  man  is  as  his  brain ;  his  brain 
has  been  gradually  developed  from  lower  structures ;  there- 
fore his  mind  is  evolved  like,  or  from,  lower  minds. 

Darwin's  first  aim  is  to  show  that  "  there  is  no  funda- 
mental difference  between  man  and  the  higher  mammals  in 
their  mental  faculties."  His  well-chosen  instances  would 
(from  his  point  of  view)  almost  suffice  to  confirm  this  pro- 
position. No  observer  of  the  higher  animals  could  enter- 
tain a  contrary  opinion,  unless  his  judgment  were  strongly 
biassed  by  conflicting  notions.  Great  as  the  gap  is  between 
man  and  ape,  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  between  ape  and 
fish.     Nothing,  therefore,  is  to  be  gained  by  pointing  at 
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broken    continuity,   unless  the   breficli  be  demonstrably 
between  different  kinds. 

Taking  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  the  disputed 
ones  are :  his  sense  of  beauty  and  enjoyment  of  artistic 
arrangements  of  form  and  colour ;  his  self-consciousness, 
or  sense  of  individuality ;  his  powers  of  abstraction,  by 
M'liich  he  arrives  at  general  and  universal  truths  ;  his 
belief  in  God,  and  his  speculations  on  a  future  state. 

"  How,"  asks  Mr.  Wallace,  "  could  natural  selection, 
or  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  at 
all  favour  the  development  of  mental  powers  so  entirely 
removed  from  the  material  necessities  of  savage  men,  and 
which  even  now,  with  our  comparatively  high  civilisation, 
are,  in  their  farthest  developments,  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  appear  to  have  relation  rather  to  the  future  of  the 
race  than  to  its  actual  status  ?  " 

To  this,  other  selectionists  would  reply :  Savage  man 
even  now  has  little  or  no  power  of  abstraction.  The 
Fuegians  have  no  abstract  terms.  In  the  Choctow  lan- 
guage there  is  no  name  for  an  oak,  still  less  for  a  tree. 
The  Tasmanian  cannot  express  "qualities  such  as  hard, 
soft,  warm,  cold,  long,  short,  round,  &c."  ^  As  a  striking 
proof  of  the  low  mental  condition  of  many  savage  races, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  mentions  "  the  undoubted  fact  that 
they  are  unable  to  count  their  own  fingers,  even  of  one 
hand."  2 

As  to  man's  sense  of  beauty,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  distinction,  since  it  is  evident  from  the  habit 
of  displaying  their  plumes  that  birds  are  susceptible  to 
the  charms  of  colour. 

Self-consciousness  and  individuality  could  not  have 
been  developed  in  man,  "  until,"  says  Darwin,  "  his  mental 
powers  had  advanced  to  a  high  standard,  and  this  implies 
the  use  of  a  perfect  language."  ^ 

Language  itself,  it  has  often  been  urged,  is  a  possession 

'  Lubbock,  On  the  Orifjin  of  Civilisation.  &c.,  p.  332. 
-  Loc.  cit.  ■*  iJetscent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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peculiar  to  man.  But  to  say  nothing  'of  tlie  extreme 
imperfection  of  the  language  of  some  savage  tribes, — 
whicli  consists  as  much  in  signs  as  in  sounds,  all  animals 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  inter-communication  either  by 
inarticulate  sounds  or  by  gestures.  Many,  indeed,  like 
the  parrot  and  the  starling,  are  able  to  imitate  our 
vocables.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  faculty  of 
imitation,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  birds  (as  experiments 
have  proved)  learn  the  cries  and  songs  peculiar  to  their 
species — it  is  probable  that  this  power,  which  man  shares 
with  other  animals,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  language.  "  It  does  not  appear  altogether 
incredible  that  some  unusually  wise  ape-like  animal 
should  have  thought  of  imitating  the  growl  of  a  beast  of 
prey,  so  as  to  indicate  to  his  fellow-monkeys  the  nature  of 
the  expected  danger.  And  this  would  have  been  a  first 
step  in  the  formation  of  language."  ^  In  most,  if  not  in 
all  tongues,  the  names  of  certain  animals  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  sounds  which  the  animals  themselves 
make. 

The  advantages  of  these  powers  of  communication  are 
as  obvious  as  the  truth  that  natural  selection  would 
preserve  and  foster  their  improvement;  every  gain  to  a 
language  would  be  a  corresponding  gain  to  intelligence. 
It  is  hardly  fair,  therefore,  to  take  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  cultivated  man,  and  say,  as  Mr.  Wallace  says,  these 
are  not  required  by  the  savage.  True,  savage  men  have 
no  need  for  such  mental  powers ;  but  neither  do  they 
possess  them.  If  Mr.  Wallace  means  that,  as  owners  of 
human  brains,  they  are  potentially  endowed  with  these 
capacities,  this  is  a  point  few  will  be  willing  to  concede. 
Xo  one  supposes  the  size  of  a  brain  is  by  itself  a  test  of 
its  functional  power.  The  skull  of  a  human  being  is  as 
capacious  at  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old  as  at  fifty.  But 
the  brain  of  the  same  individual  between  these  ages  must 
undergo  very  great  change ;  and  though  some  savages  have 

^  Descent  of  Man,  p.  57. 
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shown  themselves  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture, 
the  limit,  I  fancy,  is  soon  reached.  Amongst  ourselves 
there  is  no  lack  of  large  heads,  gifted  with  an  incapacity 
quite  invincible. 

Of  an  intuitive  belief  in  God,  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
another  place.  Here  I  can  only  express  my  conviction 
that,  though  there  may  be  the  same,  there  is  no  more,  pre- 
text for  the  statement  that  religious  belief  is  innate  in 
man,  than  that  it  is  so  in  the  dog  which  bays  at  the  moon. 
Imagination,  combined  with  the  fear  which  is  inseparable 
from  ignorance,  would  generate  the  same  kind  of  supersti- 
tion in  both.  The  imaginary  presence  of  the  dead  in 
dreams  would,  as  already  argued,  naturally  lead  to  a  belief 
in  the  independence  of  soul  and  body.  But  the  belief 
thus  originating  could  not  be  esteemed  in  any  way  as  a 
religious  instinct  peculiar  to  man. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Intellectual  to  the  Moral  faculties, 
the  selectionist  assures  us  that  his  position  is  equally  un- 
assailable. Starting  with  the  social  instinct  which  impels 
men,  like  other  animals,  to  herd  together, — an  instinct 
which  selection  would  have  evoked  as  advantageous  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  community, — the  social  life 
would  give  rise  to  affection,  and,  with  advancing  intelli- 
gence, to  sympathy.!  The  distress  of  the  animal  that 
has  lost  its  companions,  is  due  originally  to  the  sense  of 
greater  safety  enjoyed  in  their  presence.  When  the  safety 
of  the  individual  was  understood  to  depend  on  the  safety 
of  the  community,  the  simple  affection,  amounting  at  first 
to  a  mere  social  propensity,  would  pass  into  a  readiness 
to  protect  and  cherish  others,  even  at  the  cost  of  present 
convenience.  Natural  selection  would  at  once  come  into 
play;  "for  those  communities  which  included  the  greatest 
number  of  the  most  sympathetic  members  would  flourish 
best  and  bear  the  greatest  number  of  offspring,"  ^ 

As  it  would  be  impossible  for  human  beings  to  live 

1  For  further  views  on  sympathy  see  infra.  Letter  xiv. 
*  The  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
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together  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  one  another, 
certain  lines  of  conduct  would  inevitably  be  encouraged, 
while  others  would  meet  with  resistance.  Whatever  acts 
promoted  the  welfare  of  the  strongest, — which,  as  a  rule, 
would  be  the  majority, — such  acts  would  be  considered 
right,  and  their  opposites  wrong.  Selection,  taking  hold 
of  those  qualities  which  operate  for  the  general  good, 
would,  out  of  the  social  instinct,  and  out  of  the  sympathy 
which  may  or  may  not  be  consequent  to  it,  give  rise  to 
the  moral  sense  which  discriminates  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  also  to  the  conscience  which  sits  in  judgment 
upon  our  choice. 

This  reduction  of  morality  to  an  observance  of  rules 
founded,  not  for  the- well-being  alone,  but  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  each  and  all,  has  never,  you  may  be  sure,  been 
suffered  to  pass  unchallenged.  Since  the  days  of  Plato 
men  have  disputed  the  meaning  of  virtue,  the  criterion  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  summum  homim,  and  the  end  of 
moral  conduct.  One  set  have  always  leaned  to  the  prac- 
tical, the  other  to  the  transcendental  or  sentimental,  theory 
of  ethics.  Naturally  any  objectors  to  Darwinism,  whose 
bias  lay  in  this  latter  direction,  would  decline  to  admit 
what  they,  already  deemed  a  false  doctrine  as  illustrative 
of  a  theory  from  which  they  were  also  averse. 

But  there  is  nothing  new  even  in  the  form  of  the  argu- 
ment which  Darwin's  critics  oppose  to  his  theory  of  a 
factitious  moral  sense.  "We  have  merely  a  revival  of  the 
old  controversy  between  the  intuitive  and  inductive 
schools  of  ethics.  Mr.  Mivart,  for  example,  complains 
that  the  evolutionists  "confound  our  moral  judgments 
with  the  gregarious  instincts  of  beasts."  He  insists,  as 
the  intuitionists  always  have  done,  upon  an  essential 
difference  between  the  ideas  "  useful "  and  "  right."  He 
declares  that  the  derivative  theory  fails  to  account  for  our 
natural  "  abhorrence  "  of  certain  acts,  or  for  the  remorse 
which  follows  crime.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  "  duty  " 
and  "  interest "  are  often  in  direct  antagonism,  and  so  far 
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from  natural  selection  preserving  the  unselfish,  it  would 
have  the  opposite  effect ;  "  for  self-immolators  must  but 
rarely  leave  descendants,  while  the  community  they  benefit 
must  by  their  destruction  tend,  so  far,  to  morally  dete- 
riorate." 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  it  Darwin  himself  stands  out 
for  ?  Here  is  his  fundamental  proposition : — "  That  any 
animal  whatever,  endowed  with  well-marked  social  in- 
stincts, would  inevitably  acquire  a  moral  sense  or  con- 
science as  soon  as  its  intellectual  powers  had  become  as 
well  developed,  or  nearly  as  well  developed,  as  in  man."^ 
This  quite  justifies  Mr.  Mivart's  impeachment  of  natural 
selection,  on  the  ground  that  w^e  are  asked  "to  believe 
that  the  conceptions  of  the  highest  human  morality  arose 
through  minute  and  fortuitous  variations  of  brutal  desires 
and  appetites  in  all  conceivable  directions."^  But  what 
then  ?  Is  there  any  force  in  the  appeal  to  our  repugnance 
to  be  likened  to  the  lower  animals,  unless  it  can  be  proved, 
by  something  better  than  sentiment,  that  an  essential 
difference  does  actually  exist  ? 

It  has  always  been  felt  that  there  is  force  in  this  appeal  to 
the  conscious  superiority  of  our  moral  nature  over  that  of 
brutes.  It  has  always  been  felt,  and  is  strongly  felt  by  the 
majority  of  civilised  men,  that  the  immediate  perception  of 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  the  feeling  of  duty 
or  moral  obligation, — all,  in  short,  that  is  implied  by  con- 
science, testify  to  the  existence  of  some  distinct  faculty  or 
power  of  the  mind — called  the  "moral  sense," — that  is  just 
as  ultimate  a  mental  property  as  is  the  sense  of  touch  or 
colour.  It  has  always  seemed  incredible  to  some  men 
that  affection,  friendship,  sympathy,  fidelity,  gratitude, 
liumanity,  &c.,  which  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
well-being  of  others,  should  spring  from  the  very  same 
source — self-love — which  not  unfrequently  ends  in  utter 
disregard  for  the  pleasures   or  pains  of  others.     But  is 

^  The  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
2  Genesis  of  Specks,  p.  220. 
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natural  selection  pledged  to  this  tracing  of  virtue,  morality, 
justice,  and  benevolence,  to  the  one  source  of  self-inte- 
rest ?  Darwin  affirms  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  sets  out, 
you  observe,  with  "  a  well-marked  social  instinct."  He 
differs  from  John  Mill,  who  believes,  "  the  moral  feelings 
are  not  innate,  but  acquired."  He  declines  to  accept 
self-love  as  the  sole  foundation  of  morality  ;  and  rejects 
even  the  "  greatest-happiness  principle,"  because  of  the 
suspicion  of  selfishness  with  which  it  is  tainted.  "  The 
moral  sense,"  says  he,  "  is  fundamentally  identical  with 
the  social  instincts  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  it 
would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  these  instincts  as  having  been 
developed  from  selfishness,  or  for  the  happiness  of  the 
community.  They  have,  however,  certainly  been  deve- 
loped for  the  general  good  of  the  community."  Happiness, 
as  incident  to  welfare,  becomes  "  a  most  important  secon- 
dary guide  and  object ; "  but  "  the  primary  impulse  and 
guide "  are  "  the  social  instincts,  including  sympathy." 
"  Thus  the  reproach  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  most 
noble  part  of  our  nature  in  the  base  principle  of  selfishness 
is  removed,  unless  indeed  the  satisfaction  which  every 
animal  feels  when  it  follows  its  proper  instincts,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  felt  when  prevented,  be  called  selfish."  ^ 

And  selfish,  I  fear,  his  opponents  still  would  call  it.  At 
least  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Mivart,  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  would  consider  the  reproach  removed  by  merely 
substituting  "  general  good  "  for  "  greatest  happiness  "  as 
the  highest  sanction  of  morality.  The  vital  question  is, 
whether  the  moral  sense  is  derivative  or  not ;  and  this  it 
is  which  we  must  now  set  ourselves  to  answer. 

The  literature  of  this  great  controversy  is  so  extensive 
that  I  must  leave  unnoticed  all  but  the  leaders  on  either 
side,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  to  my  original  design  of 
discussing  the  creeds  of  our  own  day. 

Amongst  the  advocates  themselves  of  either  theory  of 

1  The  Descent  of  Man,  p.  98. 
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morals,  there  are  certain  minor  differences  of  opinion  ;  upon 
the  broad  principles  of  each,  there  is  agreement.  The  doctrines 
of  the  intuitive  school  have  already  been  indicated ;  those 
of  their  opponents  need  only  be  roughly  characterised  at  pre- 
sent, as  a  system  of  moral  consequences :  actions  being  good 
or  bad  as  they  tend  respectively  to  promote  the  happiness 
or  unhappiness  of  all  concerned.  The  knowledge  or  per- 
ception of  this  tendency  is  not  obtained  by  any  simple  or 
innate  power  of  the  mind ;  but  by  the  same  process  of  ex- 
perience as  that  by  which  all  other  knowledge  is  acquired. 
Approval  and  disapproval  are  associated  from  earliest 
infancy  with  certain  lines  of  conduct ;  and  we  come  at  last 
to  read  at  a  glance  what  once  we  had  to  spell  with  effort. 
This  immediateness  has  all  the  character  of  intuition. 
The  sense  of  duty,  the  feeling  of  "  ought "  and  "  ought  not," 
are  reflections  in  our  own  minds  of  an  authority  which  is 
external. 

If  you  turn  to  the  'precis  of  Locke  in  the  third  series  of 
these  letters,  where  he  says,  "  Good  and  evil  .  .  .  are  no- 
thing but  pleasure  or  pain,  or  that  which  occasions  or  pro- 
cures pleasure  or  pain  to  us,"  you  will  find  the  above 
statement  accords  pretty  nearly  with  his  description  of 
virtue  and  vice.  With  Locke,  however,  the  expression 
"  pleasure  and  pain  to  us"  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
reducing  morality  to  a  purely  selfish  standard,  but  rather 
as  making  our  own  feelings  the  test  of  other  people's  ; 
which  they  must  be  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  perfect 
disinterestedness.  Nevertheless,  Locke  lays  no  stress 
upon  symfcttliy  as  a  disinterested  motive  for  action  ;  while 
this  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  that  school  to 
which  John  Mill  gave  the  name  of  Utilitarian.  To  our 
inquiry,  the  presence  of  one  genuinely  altruistic  principle 
in  our  mental  composition  is  of  serious  import.  For  if  it 
exists,  we  may  doubt  whether  natural  selection  would 
account  for  it ;  and  there  may  be  truth  in  what  Mr. 
Mivart  says  about  self-immolators.  This  we  shall  come 
to  hereafter. 
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The  views  of  each  party  can  best  be  gathered  from  the 
assaults  upon  their  adversaries.  The  polemical  writings 
of  the  late  Dr.  Whewell  will  serve  as  well  as  any  to  begin 
with.  He  was  one  of  the  doughtiest  opponents,  in  his 
day,  of  utilitarian  ethicsj  and  as  a  lecturer  on  Moral 
Philosophy  and  author  of  a  System  of  Morals,  he  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  subject. 

Whewell  has  but  two  rational  objections  to  what  he 
described  as  dependent  morality.  "  First,  because  the 
resulting  happiness  is  not  calculable ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  virtue  is  one  of  the  things  which  determine  the 
resulting  happiness."  ^  I  call  tliese  the  only  rational 
objections,  since  his  others,  if  not  irrational,  are  at  best 
sentimental ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  treated  argumenta- 
tively.  They  are,  however,  always  made  to  do  duty  for 
arguments,  and  are  invariably  advanced  by  writers  of  the 
intuitive  school.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  precept  which 
he  lays  down  as  distinguishing  independent  from  depen- 
dent morality  :  *'  That  a  thing  is  right  is  a  supreme  reason 
for  doing  it."  Is  it  painful  ?  Is  it  a  loss  ?  Is  it  unkind  ?  No 
matter  ;  if  it  is  right  we  must  do  it.  "  These,"  says  Whe- 
well, "  are  self-evident  propositions."  By  which  he  means, 
not  only  is  the  supreme  reason  for  doing  a  thing  intuitively 
seen  to  be  its  rightncss,  but  that  this  intuitive  perception 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  man  is  a  moral  being.  "  The  real 
importance  of  the  great  fact  of  the  universal  and  perpetual 
judgments  of  mankind  concerning  actions  as  being  right 
and  wrong  is,  that  such  judgments  are  thus  seen  to  be  a 
universal  property  of  human  nature — a  constant  and  uni- 
versal act,  which  man  performs  as  being  man."  ^ 

The  unfairness  of  the  implied  distinction — the  innuendo 
that  "  /  am  for  these  noble  things,  yo2i  are  for  pleasure  or 
utility,"  as  John  ]\Iill  puts  it, — is  thoroughly  exposed  by  the 
latter  in  his  trenchant  essay  on  Whewell's  "  Moral  Philo- 
sophy." 

1  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  224.  -  Tage  235. 
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That  we  ought  "  to  do  what  is  right "  is  self-evident ; 
it  is  an  identical  proposition.  It  is  the  same  as  saying, 
it  is  right  to  do  what  is  right.  But  it  need  not  be  said 
that  the  intuitionists  have  no  monopoly  of  this  maxim. 
The  disputed  matter  is,  how  we  apprehend  right  to  be 
right.  Is  it  by  means  of  a  special  moral  faculty  ?  or  is 
there  anything  "  immutable  and  eternal "  in  right  actions 
by  which  they  may  be  known  indcjjcndcntly  of  their  con- 
sequences ?  Yes,  says  Whewell.  Justice,  benevolence, 
chastity,  all  the  virtues  are  eternally  and  immutably 
right.  It  is  by  no  distinct  faculty  (apart  from  the  moral 
sense  of  a  rational  being)  that  we  know  this ;  yet,  "  the 
reason  sees  the  reasons  for  human  actions ;  and  among 
these  it  sees  the  supreme  reason,  which  is  that  they  are 
right,"  ^  So  it  is  right  to  control  desire  and  affection, 
"  because  reason  alone  can  see  what  is  right."  "VVe  judge 
morally  because  we  have  moral  natures.  We  walk  be- 
cause we  have  legs.  But  this  no  more  accounts  for  our 
legs,  than  the  other  fact  for  our  consciences.  Eight  is 
right  because  it  is  apprehended  to  be  so  by  our  consti- 
tution as  moral  beings.  AVe  are  moral  beings,  because 
our  reason  tells  us  what  is  right.  The  vicious  circle  is 
complete. 

Examine  the  two  fundamental  objections  above  cited. 
First,  that,  consequences  cannot  always  be  foreseen  ;  there- 
fore the  test  of  utility  cannot  be  applied.  "  Who,"  he 
asks,  "  can  prove  that  if  I  tell  an  apparently  harmless  or 
agreeable  lie,  it  will  in  the  long-run,  and  taking  all  the 
history  of  the  world  together,  produce  more  pain  than  if  I 
had  told  the  truth  ? "  ^  No  one  can  foretell  what  may  never 
befall.  The  lie  may  be  more  than  apparently  harmless  ; 
it  may  be  highly  beneficial.  If  I  misdirect  a  criminal  so 
as  to  frustrate  his  crime,  my  lie  is  advantageous  both 
to  him  and  his  victim.  This  is  just  a  crucial  signpost 
between  dependent  and  independent  morality.  If  veracity 
were  immutably  and  eternally  right,  if  it  possessed  any 

^  Introductory  Lecture.  *  Page  173. 
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inherent  sacrcdness  irrespective  of  consequences,  it  would 
be  wrong  in  a  mother  to  misguide  a  ruffian  who  sought  to 
destroy  her  child.  The  utilitarian,  on  the  contrary,  would 
apply  the  criterion  of  consequences  in  this  as  he  would  in 
every  case  where  he  could  foresee  them.  Wherever  he 
could  not,  he  would  bring  the  particular  case  under  its 
appropriate  class,  and  be  guided  in  his  moral  judgment 
by  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  class.  Thus  the  excep- 
tional case  of  a  beneficial,  therefore  virtuous,  lie  would 
in  no  wise  impair  the  general  advantage,  and  hence  right- 
ness,  of  speaking  truth. 

In  his  lecture  on  Christian  IMorality,  Whewell  goes  fully 
into  the  matter  of  lying  in  its  relation  to  conscience.  It 
is  instructive  to  see  how  completely  the  absolute  system 
breaks  down  in  the  presence  of  cases  of  deception  justified 
in  the  Scripture  narratives  :  such,  e.g.,  as  that  of  Eahab,  who 
told  the  people  of  Jericho  that  Joshua's  spies  had  left  the 
city,  when  (in  truth)  they  lay  concealed  by  herself  under 
her  own  roof ;  and  "  who,"  adds  Dr.  AVhewell,  "  was  saved, 
and  bad  a  place  in  the  lineage  of  our  Lord,"  because  she 
had  told  the  lie !  Also  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  mid- 
wives,  who  spared  the  male  children  of  their  countrywomen 
by  deceiving  Pharaoh,  the  lie  was  rewarded  by  the  Deity; 
for  "it  came  to  pass,  because  the  midwives  feared  God 
[i.e.,  lied  as  above]  that  he  made  them  houses."  ^ 

Whewell  quotes  Augustine's  instance  of  a  sick  man,  to 
whom  it  is  a  question  whether  one  should  deny  or  admit 
the  death  of  his  son ; — the  news  being  likely  to  cause  the 
father's  death  too  :  ^  like  St.  Augustine,  Whewell  finds  his 
absolute  morality  sorely  puzzled.  He  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  "  a  fervour  of  love  for  the  idea  of  perfect  goodness, 
such  as  is  entertained  in  the  minds  of  perhaps  a  few  Chris- 
tians only,  "  should  be  made  the  sole  ground  of  our  deci- 
sion." He  has  no  doubt  about  "  the  greater  moral  beauty 
of  perfect  truth ; "  still,  fervour  may  not  always  be  an 
infallible  guide.    On  the  other  hand,  he  quite  agrees  with 

1  Exod.  i.  21.  2  Page  87. 
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Augustine,  "  If  we  ever  allow  that  we  may  in  any  case 
tell  a  lie,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  line  by  which  the 
permission  may  be  bounded,  and  thus  the  love  of  truth 
may  be  utterly  destroyed."  ^ 

These  casuistical  stumbling-blocks  serve  well  to  expose 
the  defects  of  the  system  which  Whewell  defends.  The 
difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  inherent  to  the  sentimental 
theory  does  not  the  least  embarrass  the  Utilitarian.  He 
affirms,  the  line  is  always  to  be  drawn  at  a  point  deter- 
mined by  expediency.  Does  the  Absolutist  protest  that  this 
opens  the  door  to  the  Jesuitical  rule — the  end  justifies  the 
means  ?  The  Utilitarian  may  unhesitatingly  admit  the 
charge ;  for  in  the  majority  of  remedial  measures,  are  we 
not  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  end  does  justify  the 
means  ?  What  else  guides  us  in  punishments,  or  in  sur- 
gical operations  ?  The  maxim  is  generally  regarded  with 
obloquy  because  of  the  abuse  of  it  by  Loyola  and  his  fol- 
lowers. With  them  it  meant  that  the  acceptance  of  cer- 
tain superstitions  justified  any  amount  of  persecution  to 
enforce  it.  But  no  one  thinks  (at  least  I  do  not)  that,  the 
judge  who  sentences  a  murderer  to  death,  tends  to  utterly 
destroy  the  commandment :  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  The  pos- 
sibility of  error  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  principle  of 
utility.  As  Bentham  says,  "  If  a  man  calculate  badly,  it 
is  not  arithmetic  that  is  at  fault ;  it  is  himself."  We  might 
as  well  say  chloroform  is  always  bad  because  it  is  some- 
times fatal.  Although  the  consequences  of  particular  acts 
may  be  indiscernible,  all  the  great  duties  respecting  life 
and  property  have  been  stereotyped  by  the  accumulated 
experience  of  ages ;  and  the  liability  to  err  in  complex 
cases  is  as  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  one  system  as  of  the 
other.  One  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  he  thinks  useful ; 
but  the  other  may  be  wrong  as  to  what  he  feels  right. 
There  is  certainly  no  guarantee  for  the  assumption  that 
feeling  is  less  fallible  than  reason. 

"  That  we  cannot  derive  the  moral  value  of  actions  from 
1  Page  89. 
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the  happiness  which  they  produce,  because  the  happiness 
depends  upon  the  morality."  ^  To  argue  otherwise  in- 
volves us,  according  to  Whewell,  in  a  vicious  circle.  The 
Benthamite,  he  says,  "  thinks  it  virtuous  because  it  gives 
him  pleasure ;  and  it  gives  him  pleasure  because  he 
thinks  it  virtuous."  Substitute  "  right "  for  "  pleasure." 
and  the  circle  is  that  which  we  imputed  to  Whewell. 
The  fact  is,  Whowell's  argument  rests  on  the  ambi- 
guity, i.e.,  on  the  distribution,  of  its  middle  term.  His 
reductio  ad  dbsvrdum  is :  "  The  virtue  depends  upon  the 
pleasure ;  the  pleasure  depends  upon  the  virtue."  But 
the  term  "  pleasure  "  refers  here  to  the  many  in  the  first 
proposition,  and  to  the  agent  alone  in  the  second.  Writ- 
ten out,  Whewell's  argument  would  stand  thus :  Be- 
cause virtuous  conduct  brings  pleasure  to  the  agent 
himself,  therefore  regard  to  the  pleasure  of  the  many 
cannot  constitute  virtuous  conduct.  The  fallacy  is  trans- 
parent. 

To  charge  the  Benthamite  with  thinking  that  virtuous 
which  merely  gives  him  pleasure,  is  the  common  per- 
version of  the  sentimentalist.  There  are  believers  in 
what,  in  modern  phraseology,  is  called  egoistic  hedonism 
—  the  purely  selfish  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  pleasure ; 
but  neither  Bentham  nor  any  one  of  his  illustrious 
followers  intended  "  greatest  happiness "  to  mean  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  agent.  It  was  intended  to 
include  all  concerned,  "  without  regard  to  the  villosity  of 
the  skin  or  the  termination  of  the  os  sacrum."  And 
modern  utilitarians,  especially  the  greatest  of  them,  John 
Mill,  have  eloquently  preached  unselfishness  \  nobly  pro- 
claiming that  the  absolute  sacrifice  of  one's  own  happi- 
ness for  the  sake  of  others  "  is  the  highest  virtue  which 
can  be  found  in  man."  ^ 

Yet,  if  the  pleasure  a  virtuous  man  feels  is  self- approval, 
and  this  (as  the  inductive  school  declare)  is  no  more  than 
the  consciousness  of  deserving  the  approbation  of  others  ; 

1  Whewell,  Lecture  XV.  ^  J.  S.  Mill,  Utilitarianism,  p.  23. 
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then  the  moral  sanction  is  nothing  after  all  but  the 
popular  sanction.  "  And  if,"  says  Whewell,  "  murder, 
sensuality,  falsehood,  oppression,  be  in  any  cases  popuhar, 
this  popularity  tends  to  make  them  virtues,  for  it  gives 
them  the  reward  of  virtue."  ^  Exactly  so.  This  is  just 
what  happens.  To  the  Thug,  murder  is  the  most  virtuous 
of  acts.  To  the  street  Arab,  theft  is  a  virtue  ;  to  come 
home  empty-handed  a  crime.  If  the  Turk  does  not  deem 
sensuality  a  virtue,  he  nevertheless  contemplates  it  as 
the  heavenly  reward  of  virtue.  Indeed,  hardly  a  vice 
can  be  named  which  in  some  country  or  in  some  age  has 
not  been  consecrated  by  custom  and  popular  opinion. 
What  stronger  evidence  could  we  have  that  moralitv  is 
an  institution  of  society,  based  upon  what  society  believes 
best  tends  to  promote  its  happiness  ?  And  what  stronger 
argument  could  we  have  in  favour  of  such  a  dispensation  ? 
For,  if  the  criterion  of  morality  is  an  external  one,  then 
its  method  of  procedure  is  both  empirical  and  rational. 
We  may  feel  assured  that  cumulative  experience,  en- 
lightened by  higher  culture  and  intelligence,  will  ulti- 
mately yield  a  system  of  morality  far  in  advance  of  that 
which  we  now  possess.  "  The  rule  of  life,  drawn  from  the 
practice  and  opinions  of  mankind,  corrects  and  improves 
itself  perpetually,  till  at  last  it  determines  entirely  for 
virtue,  and  excludes  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  vice."  ^  The 
first  step  towards  doing  what  is  right  is  to  know  what 
constitutes  right. 

I  suppose  every  one  who  entertains  the  popular  theory 
of  intuitive  morality,  does  so  in  the  persuasion  that  the 
feeling  of  duty  loses  something  of  its  imperative  character, 
something  of  its  sacredness,  if  we  deny  conscience  to  be  a 
simple  and  ultimate  power  of  the  mind.  There  is  a  double 
comfort  in  the  idea  that  certain  impulses  are  prompted  by 
a  Divine  Being;  and  that  the  love  of  such  a  Being  is  to  be 
won  by  yielding  to  them.  Most  people  think  virtue — whose 
office  is  to  render  us  superior  to  this  world — degraded  by 

1  Page  231.  -  Hartley,  Observations  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
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treating  it  as  "nothing  more  than  an  instrument  to  pro- 
cure the  temporal,  the  physical  good  of  individuals,  or  of 
society."  Whewell  quotes  Eobert  Hall  to  this  effect  with 
^varm  approval.  But  is  it  not  strange  such  men  should 
i'ail  to  see  that,  contempt  for  temporal  welfare  is  but  bar- 
tering transient  for  continuous  happiness, — is  but  a  sur- 
render of  worldliness  for  "  other-worldliness  ? " 

Shall  it  be  said  that  God  speaks  to  us  through  our  con- 
sciences ;  and  that  we  obey  the  dictates  of  our  moral  sense, 
not  for  the  hope  of  reward,  but  because  we  owe  obedience 
to  the  Author  of  moral  distinctions  ?  Even  Whewell 
admits  that  the  inherent  defectiveness  of  such  a  proposal 
cannot  be  concealed.  "  For  how,"  he  asks,  "  does  our  obed- 
ience to  God  on  this  view  differ  from  our  obedience  to 
an  arbitrary  tyrant  invested  with  superior  power,  or  from 
the  service  which  the  idolater  renders  to  an  impure  and 
cruel  deity  ?  "  ^ 

•^  Lecture  IX. 
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{In  continuation.) 

Mr.  Lecky  is  another  historian  of  morals  who  upholds  the 
cause  of  the  intuitionists.  As  with  Whewell  and  so  many 
other  writers  of  this  school,  he  prepares  us  for  his  criticism 
of  utilitarianism  by  a  derogatory  representation  of  it, 
"  We  have  here,  then,"  he  tells  us,  "  a  general  statement 
of  the  doctrine  which  bases  morals  upon  experience.  If 
we  ask  what  constitutes  virtuous  and  what  vicious  actions, 
we  are  told  that  the  first  are  those  which  increase  the 
happiness  or  diminish  the  pains  of  mankind,  and  the 
second  are  those  which  have  the  opposite  effect.  If  we 
ask  what  is  the  motive  to  virtue,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an 
enlightened  self-interest."  ^  True,  Mr.  Lecky  adds  there 
are  modifications  of  this  theory ;  but  he  again  repeats  as 
a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  inductive  school :  "  the 
only  motive  to  a  virtuous  act  they  conceive  possible  is 
the  real  or  supposed  happiness  of  the  agent."  ^  And,  in 
another  place,  "It  is  not,  I  think,  a  strained  or  unnatural 
use  of  language  to  describe  as  selfish  or  interested  all 
actions  which  a  man  performs  in  order  himself  to  avoid 
suffering  or  acquire  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment.  If 
this  be  so,  the  term  selfish  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  the 
branches  of  this  system."  ^  This  would  be  quite  correct 
if  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaics; 
in  a  measure  it  would  apply  to  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics ; 

^  History  of  European  Morals,  p.  5.  2  Page  1 9. 

3  Page  31. 
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it  would  apply  to  Epicurus,  with  some  latitude  to  Hol)be.=!, 
and  with  perfect  fairness  to  Mandeville.  But  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  repeat  that,  Utilitarians  or  Benthamites  would 
scornfully  repudiate  so  unfair  a  description  of  their 
system. 

Instead  then  of  accepting  the  statement  that,  selfishness 
is  the  basis  of  utilitarianism,  and  therefore  the  fundamen- 
tal distinction  betwixt  the  two  schools,  we  must  regard 
this  distinction  as  lying  in  the  belief,  or  denial,  of  a  moral 
sense;  and  hence  in  the  independent  or  dependent  nature 
of  morality.  The  objection  to  the  latter  theory,  that  the 
dependence  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  the  real  or  sup- 
posed happiness  of  the  agent,  touches  the  very  heart  of 
our  discussion.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  the  fountain-head 
of  man's  moral  nature,  and  this  form  of  the  inductive 
theory — this  feature  in  it — will  certainly  not  be  overlooked. 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  true  characteristics  of 
the  two  schools,  and  the  claims  of  these  must  be  care- 
fully weighed  before  we  advance  farther ;  since,  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  or  if  absolute  and 
independent  morality,  were  established,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  ask  whether  egoistic  hedonism  were  the  key  to 
our  problem. 

I  spoke  of  sympathy  as  a  disputed  principle  with  the 
utilitarians.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  admis- 
sion or  denial  of  sympatliy  as  a  motive  was  tantamount 
to  the  admission  or  denial  of  pure  selfishness  in  its  most 
objectionable  sense.  A  utilitarian  may  (in  perfect  consis- 
tence with  his  view  that  morality  depends  on  consequences) 
believe  that,  God  so  ordained  the  world  that  man  should 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  only  througli 
experience  of  their  effects ;  and  so  believing,  he  may  be 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 
The  absence  of  sympathy  here,  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
selfishness.  Or  he  may  not  believe  in  God  at  all;  and 
yet  be  impelled  by  tlie  wish  to  perfect  his  own  character 
by  habitual  self-sacrifice  or  by  self-culture,  apart  from  any 
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philanthropic  motive ;  which  again  couhl  not  be  deemed 
selfishness  in  a  bad  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might, 
with  Adam  Smith,  Schopenhauer,  John  Mill,  Mr.  Bain, 
and  a  host  of  others,  recognise  Sympathy  as  "  a  natural 
fact  of  our  constitution," — or,  as  Bentham  describes  it,  "  the 
propetisity  that  a  man  has  to  derive  pleasure  from  the 
liappiness,  and  pain  from  the  unhappiness  of  other  sentient 
beings;"^  in  this  case  also,  philanthropy,  not  its  exclu- 
sion, becomes  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  utilitarianism. 
We  shall  presently  address  ourselves  especially  to  Sym- 
pathy ;  for  this,  if  there  is  any,  is  the  one  disinterested 
principle  in  our  nature,  and  the  origin  of  it  must  more 
or  less  decide  the  claims — here  disputed — of  natural  selec- 
tion.    Meanwhile  we  must  go  back  to  Mr.  Lecky, 

He  begins  his  defence  of  the  opinion  that  our  moral 
feelings  are  "  developed  by  but  not  derived  from  educa- 
tion," by  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  language  of  man- 
kind. He  reminds  us,  as  is  usual,  that  "  the  terms  honour, 
justice,  rectitude,  or  virtue,  and  their  equivalents  in  every 
language,  present  to  the  mind  ideas  essentially  and  broadly 
differing  from  the  terms  prudence,  sagacity,  or  interest. 
.  .  .  The  universal  sentiment  of  mankind  represents  self- 
sacrifice  as  an  essential  element  of  a  meritorious  act,  and 
means  by  self-sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the  least 
pleasurable  course  without  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  in 
return."  This  is  the  rhetorical  device  of  making  capital 
of  what  is  not  denied.  The  popular  use  of  the  above 
terms  no  one  disputes  :  but  the  universality  of  the  senti- 
ment that,  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  man  is  a  duty, 
does  not  offer  the  vestige  of  a  reason  for  Mr.  Lecky's 
assumption  that,  "  we  arrive  at  this  fact  by  direct  intui- 
tion." 2 

On  all  sides  the  ambiguity  of  the  oracle  of  this  moral 
faculty  is  admitted.  The  believers  in  the  popular  theory 
do  not  pretend  that  we  have  any  intuitive  perception  of 

^  Princijiles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  vi.  vol.  xx. 
-   Ubi  supra,  p.  39. 
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■what  is  absolutely  right  or  wrong  in  this  or  that  particular 
case.  All  they  can  aver,  in  the  face  of  the  diversity  of 
the  sentiment,  is  that,  we  have  an  indefinite  sense  of  duty 
— a  feeling  of  "  ought  "and  "  ought  not."  The  application 
of  this  is  not  made  by  the  feeling  itself,  but  by  something 
different  from  it.  "  Our  moral  faculty  .  .  .  supplies  us 
only  M'ith  the  general  principles  of  moral  judgments ;  it 
is  a  branch  of  our  reason,  not  of  our  sensitive  faculty."  ^ 
JBut  if  all  the  details  of  the  system  have  to  be  settled  by 
reference  to  an  external  test,  and  nothing  internal  remains 
save  the  simple  consciousness  that  wrong  is  not  right,  that 
there  are  some  things  we  ought  and  some  we  ought  not  to 
do, — the  system,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  is  not  of  much 
practical  value.  Granting  its  existence  (which  of  course 
we  do),  we  may  still  ask  what  is  there  in  this  simple  fact 
of  our  nature  which  could  not,  nay,  which  must  not,  have 
been  developed  empirically  ? 

The  anti-inductive  party  cling  to  this  notion  of  Mr. 
Lecky's  that,  utilitarian  principles  "  may  be  very  useful 
as  a  guide  in  life ;  but  in  order  that  they  should  acquire 
moral  weight,  it  is  necessary  to  presuppose  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation."  ^  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  con- 
science to  warrant  such  a  hypothesis  ?  The  dog  that  has 
stolen  a  cutlet  from  the  table  when  your  back  was  turned, 
betrays  his  guilt  by  signs  of  contrite  shame,  long  before 
you  discover  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Herein  is  mani- 
fested the  working  of  the  dog's  conscience.  Does  this 
presuppose  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  apart  from  his  re- 
collection of  a  whip  ?  And  would  not  a  child's  education 
engender  precisely  similar  feelings  of  contrition  as  a  con- 
sequent of  what  it  had  learnt,  from  experience,  to  think 
wrong  ?  Would  not  the  opposite  feelings,  for  the  like 
reason,  attend  the  opposite  behaviour  ?  Unless  the  be- 
lievers in  self-evident  morality  can  prove  that  education 
would  not  do  this  (and  the  onus  prohandi  falls  upon  their 
shoulders),  they  have  no  right  to  resort  to  mystery. 

^  J.  S.  Mill,  Utilitarianism,  p.  3.  ^  page  66. 
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In  answer  to  the  independent  theorist,  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that,  the  morality  of  the  most  cultivated  and  intelli- 
gent peoples  is  just  what  it  would  be  if  framed  purely 
with  reference  to  the  well-being  of  society.  It  certainly 
favours  the  belief  that,  "  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice 
depend  entirely  on  the  particular  state  and  condition  in 
which  men  are  placed,  and  owe  their  origin  and  existence 
to  that  UTILITY  which  results  to  the  public  from  their 
strict  and  regular  observance ; "  ^  for,  "  it  is  impossible 
but  that  everything  which  promotes  the  interest  of  society 
must  communicate  pleasure,  and  what  is  pernicious  gives 
uneasiness."  2  Veracity,  benevolence,  chastity,  courage, 
fidelity,  mercy,  generosity,  can  have  no  meaning  out  of 
relation  to  the  social  states.  What  general  notion  of 
duty  can  we  have  independent  of  particular  duties  ? 
We  might  as  well  say  the  use  of  words  presupposes  the 
idea  of  language.  Surely,  "  this  coincidence  between  the 
sentiments  and  a  power  adequate  to  produce  them  goes 
far  towards  proving  causation." 

To  return  to  Mr.  Lecky's  statement  that  we  adopt  the 
least  pleasurable  course,  &c.,  I  declined  to  accept  this  as 
an  argument,  on  the  score  that  it  is  but  an  identical  pro- 
position—  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of  self-sacrifice. 
This  style  of  reasoning  seems  to  commend  itself  to  Mr. 
Lecky  as  more  forcible  than  what  he  speaks  of  as  "  the 
utter  futility  of  the  objections  which  from  the  time  of 
Locke  have  been  continually  brought  against  the  theory  of 
natural  moral  perceptions."  So,  for  instance,  he  tells  us, 
"  The  unchangeable  proposition  for  which  we  contend  is 
this — that  benevolence  is  always  a  virtuous  disposition — 
that  the  sensual  part  of  our  natures  is  always  the  lower 
part : "  ^  which  explains  nothing  beyond  the  meaning  of 
certain  terms.  There  may,  however,  be  more  than  this  in 
the  averment  that  we  deliberately  adopt  the  least  plea- 

^  Hume,  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  sect.  iii.  -  Ibid. 

^  Ubi  supra,  p.  1 10. 
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surable  course  without  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  in 
return  ;  and  its  contents  may  be  either  true  or  false. 

In  tlie  first  place,  to  say  that,  we  choose  the  course  we 
believe  to  be  the  least  pleasurable,  is  true  or  false  according 
to  the  meaning  of  pleasurable.  If  it  mean  that,  we  reject 
our  own  selfish  pleasure — which  may  be  at  the  cost  of 
others — for  the  pleasure  we  give  to  others  at  our  own 
cost,  the  proposition  is  true.  If  it  mean  that  we  adopt  the 
least  pleasurable  course  because  we  love  virtue  for  its  own 
sake,  this  is  partially  true.  But,  if  this  pure  love  of 
virtue  be  due  to  association  (a  point  presently  to  be  con- 
sidered), and  if  Bentham  be  right  that,  "  virtue  is  tlie 
sacrifice  of  a  smaller  to  a  greater  interest,  of  a  momentary 
to  a  permanent  interest,  of  a  doubtful  to  a  certain  in- 
terest," ^  then  is  it  no  more  than  a  partial  truth.  Lastly, 
if  it  mean  that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  self-sacrifice,  the 
proposition  is  altogether  false ;  for  it  affirms  that  a  man 
prefers  that  course  which  he  does  not  prefer.  What  is 
here  described  as  the  least  pleasurable  course  is  proved 
by  his  preference  to  be  the  more  pleasurable,  although 
under  any  other  circumstances  he  would  shrink  from  it. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  people  often  do  from  virtuous  motives 
(as  they  do  from  prudential  motives)  what  they  dislike 
doing ;  and  the  merit  of  the  act — its  virtue — is  often  to 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  dislike  overcome.  But 
though  the  course  chosen  is  painful,  the  course  rejected 
would  be  more  painful.  Were  it  not  so,  no  voluntary 
action  would  occur.  The  pleasure,  however,  which 
accrues  to  the  good  man's  choice,  and  which  is  inseparably 
associated  in  his  mind  with  virtuous  conduct,  so  far  from 
lessening  his  merit,  is  that  which  constitutes  it.  It  proves 
that  his  own  peace  of  mind  depends  upon  the  well-being 
of  others.  It  certainly  does  not  prove,  what  the  cited 
passage  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  mental  state  which 
follows  self-sacrifice  is  not  agreeable.  In  all  such  cases  of 
conflicting  motives  the  sacrifice  consists  in  subduing  a 

^  Chap.  ii. 
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present  inclination  for  ulterior  advantage,  either  to  one- 
self, or  to  others,  or  to  both.  If  to  oneself  alone,  it  is  a 
mere  act  of  prudence.  If  to  others,  then  what  a  man 
feels  is  that,  he  would  suffer  more  from  the  consciousness 
that  they  suffered  through  him  than  he  would  now  suffer 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  If  the  contemplated  benefit 
be  to  oneself  and  to  others,  then  is  the  act  compounded  (as 
many  acts  are)  both  of  prudence  and  of  virtue.  In  every 
instance  of  self-sacrifice,  the  choice  is  one  of  evils.  Never- 
theless a  man  chooses  that  which  is  the  least  objectionable 
to  himself. 

The  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake  :  Is  it  true,  as  Mr. 
Lecky  affirms,  not  only  that  we  arrive  by  direct  intuition 
at  the  fact  that,  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  man  is 
a  duty,  but  also  that,  "  chastity  and  truth  have  an  inde- 
pendent value,  distinct  from  their  influence  upon  happi- 
ness?"^ If  they  have  an  independent  value,  then,  to  be 
sure,  love  of  virtue  may  have  no  ultimate  reference  to 
happiness.  The  thesis  is  backed  by  the  following  argu- 
ments. To  begin  with,  "  the  morality  is  very  clear,  the 
consequences  are  often  very  obscure."  Furthermore,  no 
two  nations,  perhaps  no  two  individuals,  agree  about  the 
conditions  of  happiness.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
virtuous  people  should  aim  at  a  remote  end  about  which 
tliey  have  not  even  made  up  their  minds.  Anyhow  the 
doctrine  of  consequences  lands  us  in  all  sorts  of  scrapes. 
"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  if  virtues  are  only  good 
because  they  promote,  and  vices  only  evil  because  they  im- 
pair, the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  degrees  of  excellence  or 
criminality  must  be  strictly  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of 
utility  or  the  reverse."  -  What  ensues  ?  Why,  the  imme- 
diate good  may  possibly  outweigh  the  remote  evil.  If  it 
does,  if  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of  happiness,  then  mur- 
der, theft,  or  falsehood  will  be  useful.  We  have  already 
seen  that  tliis  "  startling  conclusion  "  is  quite  logical,  and 
may  actually  be  admitted  without  endangering  morality. 

1  Page  39.  ^  Page  40. 
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A  lie,  it  Avas  remarked,  may  be  virtuous ;  killing  in  self- 
defence  is  justified  ;  killing  in  battle  is  thought  glorious, 
and  fortunate  warriors  are  loaded  with  pensions  and  peer- 
ages. If  the  balance  be  on  the  side  of  good,  killing  is 
useful,  and  ceases  to  be  called  murder.  In  like  manner, 
the  annexment  of  a  conquered  country  is  a  political  bur- 
glary, sometimes,  though  rarely,  justified  by  utility. 

Mr.  Lecky  objects  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  consequences 
be  allowed,  "  the  question  of  the  morality  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  acts  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  probability  of 
their  detection."  How  far  is  my  act  likely  to  produce 
imitators,  or  affect  the  conduct  and  future  acts  of  others  ? 
"  If,"  says  he,  "  remorse  be  absent,  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  vicious  imagination  is  a  pleasure  ;  and  if  this  indul- 
gence does  not  lead  to  action,  it  is  a  clear  gain,  and  there- 
fore to  be  applauded."  This  illustrates  an  oversight  very 
common  with  the  anti-utilitarians,  i.e.,  the  effect  of  vice, 
secret  or  not,  upon  the  agent's  own  character.  It  is  a  fallacy 
to  talk  of  vicious  imagination  not  leading  to  action.  Every 
voluntary  act  is  first  a  thought.  Every  thought  is  the  more 
likely  to  become  an  act  the  oftener  it  is  indulged  in.  One 
criminal  thought  entails  others.  So  that  the  supposed  iu- 
dulger  would  gradually  become  a  centre  of  seething  vice, 
ready  to  explode  into  crime  with  the  first  opportunity  for 
action.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that,  the  secret  indulgence 
here  spoken  of  could  be  a  clear  gain,  even  to  one  who  led 
a  life  of  solitude.  The  hankering  after  the  absent  objects 
of  revenge  or  lust,  or  whatever  they  might  be,  would  so 
infiame  the  unbridled  and  morbid  passions,  that  the  general 
health  of  body  and  mind  would  inevitably  suffer.  Think 
then  as  we  will  of  loving  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  vice  is  hateful  for  its  consequences. 

Independent  morality  stands  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  occasional  immediateness  of  the  moral  judgment.  The 
inductive  school  agree  that,  one  and  the  other  are  explained 
by  association.  "  All  men  have  the  daily  experience  that 
their  own  acts  of  justice  and  beneficence  dispose  other 
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men  to  be  beneficent  to  them  ;  their  own  acts  of  injustice 
and  malevolence  dispose  other  men  to  bring  evil  (which 
in  this  case  they  call  punishment)  upon  them,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  good.  This  experience  is  of  course  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  association  between  cause  and  effect."  ^ 

"  By  a  familiar  effect  of  contiguous  association,  the  dread 
of  punishment  clothes  the  forbidden  act  with  a  feeling  of 
aversion,  which  in  the  end  persists  of  its  own  accord,  and 
without  reference  to  the  punishment.  Actions  that  have 
long  been  connected  in  the  mind  with  pains  and  penalties 
come  to  be  contemplated  with  a  disinterested  repugnance  ; 
they  seem  to  give  pain  on  their  own  account.  This  is  a 
parallel,  from  the  side  of  pain,  of  the  acquired  attachment 
to  money."  "Whenever  an  action  is  associated  with  disap- 
probation and  punishment,  there  grows  up,  in  reference  to 
it,  a  state  of  mind  indistinguishable  from  moral  sentiment."^ 

I  think  we  need  hardly  trouble  ourselves  to  examine 
the  opinions  of  many  other  writers  on  the  intuitive  side 
of  the  dispute.  We  find  only  varied  expressions  of  pre- 
cisely similar  views.  Cousin,  for  example,  presses  the  dis- 
tinction between  prudence  and  duty.  "Eechercher  le 
plaisir  et  fuir  la  douleur,"  formulates  a  precept  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  first,  but  not  to  the  latter.  "  I  despise 
my  pleasures — je  m'applaudis  de  nies  douleurs — I  laugh  at 
my  fears  and  my  hopes  ;  I  reject  the  solicitations  of  that 
nature  which  environs  me,  and  often  triumph  over  it ;  I 
brave  it  even  when  it  crushes  me."^  The  absolute  empire 
which  man  thus  exercises  over  certain  acts  of  his  life  is 
due  to  the  absolute  freedom  of  his  will.  It  is  true, 
Cousin  inclines  to  the  common-sense  theory  of  morality. 
Like  Kant,  he  acknowledges  reason  as  the  real  foundation 
of  the  moral  judgment.  Still,  as  we  shall  see,  he  looks 
upon  reason  as  a  purely  transcendental  principle;  i.e.,  as 
the  voice  of  eternal  truth  speaking  through  man.     This 

^  James  Mill,  Analysis  of  the  Human  Miiul,  chap,  xxiii. 

-  Bain,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  p.  457  ff. 

^  Cours  d'JIistoire  de  la  Philosophie  Moral,  ire  le90u. 
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brings  him  back  to  a  criterion  which  is  ultimately  in- 
ternal. 

]\Iansel  says :  "  An  act  of  duty  is  presented  to  my  con- 
sciousness as  enjoined  by  a  law  whose  obligation  upon 
myself  is  directly  and  intuitively  discerned.  It  thus 
differs  essentially  from  the  phenomena  of  external  nature, 
wdiose  laws  are  not  immediately  perceived,  but  inferred 
from  the  observed  recurrence  of  facts.  The  immediate 
consciousness  of  law  unavoidably  carries  with  it  the  con- 
viction of  necessity  and  immutability  in  relation  to  the 
agent  who  is  subject  to  it.  .  .  .  The  moral  sense  is  thus, 
like  the  intuitions  of  time  and  space,  an  a  priori  law  of 
the  human  mind,  not  determined  by  experience  as  it  is, 
but  determining  beforehand  what  experience  ought  to 
be."^  A  score  of  writers  might  be  quoted  to  the  same 
effect,  but  none  speak  plainer  than  the  last. 

We  reach  the  final  stage  of  our  critique.  Two  distinct 
interrogations  have  been  before  us.  We  have  passed  from 
one  to  the  other,  interweaving  the  two  as  though  they 
were  of  equal  importance  to  us.  (i.)  Have  we  an  innate 
faculty  wdiich  immediately  approves  or  disapproves  with- 
out reference  to  consequences  ?  (2.)  What  constitutes  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong?  Or  (i.)  The  nature 
and  origin  of  the  sentiment ;  (2.)  The  nature  of  the  acts 
upon  which  the  sentiment  is  exercised.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  one  with  which  "  natural  selection "  is  concerned ; 
the  second  has  served  only  to  elucidate  it.  If  the  moral 
sense  is  not  a  product  of  experience  in  the  widest  accep- 
tation of  this  term,  it  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  by 
evolution.  I  have  striven  to  show  that  utility,  in  its 
widest  sense,  including  both  the  good  and  the  happiness 
of  all  concerned,  is  the  criterion  of  morality.  If  this  is  so, 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  moral  sense  is 
derivative,  not  innate.  But  remember, — and  this  is  the 
drift  of  the  whole  discussion, — only  so  far  as  utility  is 
admissible  in  explanation  of  our  moral  nature,  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  no  farther,  can  we  admit  of  natural  selection  as  its 

^  Bampton  Lectures,  sect,  vii. 
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evoking  principle.  Will  utility  account  for  every  kind  of 
moral  and  virtuous  action  and  emotion  ?  Will  psycho- 
logical chemistry  reduce  self-sacrifice  and  prudence  to 
common  elements  ?  Will  association  account  for  sym- 
jjathy  ?  If  not,  how  will  it  account  for  benevolence  ? 
Have  the  intuitionists  no  truth  on  their  side  ? 

If  we  try  to  get  at  simple  motives,  we  are  baffled  on 
every  side  by  complexity.  Every  moral  act,  to  begin  with, 
must  be  self -regarding.  "It  is  impossible  to  have  any 
feelings  out  of  one's  own  mind ; "  and  most  moral  acts  are 
compounds  of  interest  and  disinterest.  The  difficulty  of 
unravelling  the  entanglement  is  nearly  insuperable,  espe- 
cially where  association  has  welded  complex  motives  into 
homogeneous  habit.  It  depends,  too,  on  a  man's  idiosyn- 
crasy whether,  in  any  question,  his  judgment  will  be 
swayed  more  by  reason  or  by  feeling.  According  to  his 
constitutional  bias,  will  he  be  inclined  to  push  analysis  to 
extremes  or  not.  By  far  the  majority  of  men  prefer  to  stop 
short  of  unpleasant  discovery;  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
refuse  to  believe  that,  what  seems  disinterested  is  really  not 
so.  Be  that  as  it  may,  much  of  the  disagreement  is  due  to 
the  nice  shades  of  distinction  which  at  once  separate  and 
unite  virtue  and  morality.  Conscience  is  an  extremely 
complicated  phenomenon.  "  As  it  exists,  the  simple  fact 
is  all  encrusted  over  with  collateral  associations,  derived 
from  sympathy,  from  love,  and  still  more  from  fear ;  from 
all  the  forms  of  religious  feeling ;  from  the  recollections 
of  childhood  and  of  all  our  past  life;  from  self-esteem, 
desire  of  the  esteem  of  others,  and  occasionally  even  self- 
abasement."  1  Now,  most  of  these  elements  of  conscience 
may  be  traced  to  self-interest.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
how  self-interest  can  be  the  original  source  of  alh  For 
my  part,  I  believe  that  what  is  generally  understood  by 
the  moral  sense  is  artificial ;  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
distinction  between  "  riglit "  and  "  useful,"  or  between 
•'  duty  "  and  "  interest."     Nevertheless  I  can  quite  under- 

^  J.  S.  Mill,  Utilitarianism,  p.  42. 
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stand  an  impartial  inquirer  looking  upon  self-sacrifice  as 
sui  generis  ;  and  lie  might  not  unreasonably  argue  as  fol- 
lows : — '  We  hear  self-sacrifice  called  a  moral  act,  and 
chastity  a  virtue.  Justice  and  benevolence  are  indiffe- 
rently spoken  of  as  virtuous  or  moral.  But  is  not  this 
kind  of  language  misleading  ?  Are  not  these  essentially 
different?  I  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  admit  that 
chastity  and  justice  are  fruits  of  utility,  since  I  cannot 
deny  the  utility  of  their  ends.  But  self-sacrifice  appears 
to  me  to  root  in  sympathy.  Whether  it  does  or  not,  you 
surely  will  not  tell  me  that  a  principle,  which  is  destruc- 
tive of  its  subject,  is  to  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
another  principle  which  preserves  only  what  is  useful  to 
its  subject  ?  I  suppose  you  will  maintain,  the  seeming 
incongruity  is  swamped  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  in  the 
latter  case  is  the  community  or  tribe.  All  I  can  say  is,  the 
difficulty  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  sterile  ants  ;  and 
Darwin  himself  allows  that  he  comes  lamely  out  of  that.' 

Whether  there  be  a  radical  distinction  or  not,  it  is  one 
thing  to  fall  into  confusion  through  not  heeding  it,  and 
quite  another  and  much  stranger  blunder  to  deny  such 
a  conspicuous  fact  as  Sympathy,  altogether.  Yet  some 
thinkers  have  assigned  it  no  place  amongst  the  incentives 
to  virtue.  "  All  other  virtues,"  said  Epicurus,  "  grow  from 
Ijnidence  ;  which  teaches  that  we  cannot  live  pleasurably 
without  living  justly  and  virtuously,  nor  live  justly  and 
virtuously  without  living  pleasurably."  "Man,"  says 
Mandeville,  "centres  everything  in  himself,  and  neither 
loves  nor  hates  but  for  his  own  sake."  "  La  plus  haute 
vertu,"  says  Helvetius,  "  comme  le  vice  le  plus  honteux, 
est  en  nous  I'effet  du  plaisir  plus  ou  moins  vif  que 
nous  trouvons  a  nous  y  livrer."  The  virtuous  man  is 
not  he  who  sacrifices  his  pleasures,  his  habits,  and  his 
strongest  passions  to  public  interest,  since  such  a  man  is 
impossible;  but  he  whose  strongest  passion  so  conforms 
to  the  general  interest  that  he  is  nearly  always  irresistibly 
impelled  to  be  virtuous — necessity  k  la  veitu. 
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In  spite  of  such  writers,  sympathy  is  a  fact,  and  calls 
for  explanation.  Darwin,  as  we  have  seen,  holds  that  a 
well-marked  social  instinct  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
building  up  of  a  Conscience.  But  can  we  churn  genuine 
Sympathy  out  of  the  social  instinct  ?  I  say  genuine,  be- 
cause I  shall  presently  show  there  is  sympathy  and 
sympathy.  Then,  as  first  observed,  there  is  certainly 
something  in  self-sacrifice  which  the  moral  sense — the 
mere  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong — is  not  conversant  with, 

"Almost  every  passion  in  its  turn  prevails  over  self- 
love."^  Malevolence  does  not  consult  interest:  why 
should  benevolence  ?  '  One  is  quite  as  natural  as  the 
other.  But  malevolence,  being  hurtful  to  one  and  all, 
would  not  be  evoked  by  selection.  And  if  malevolence 
be  inherent,  why  not  benevolence  ?  Hume,  noticing  this 
disregard  of  self-interest,  says,  "  Compelled  by  these  in- 
stances, we  must  renounce  the  theory  which  accounts  for 
every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  of  self-love.  We 
must  adopt  a  more  public  affection,  and  allow  that  the 
interests  of  society  are  not  even  on  their  own  account 
entirely  indifferent  to  us.  Usefulness  is  only  a  tendency 
to  a  certain  end ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  that 
anything  pleases  as  a  means  to  an  end  where  the  end 
itself  no  wise  affects  us."^ 

Such  bald  assertions  as  those  of  Mandeville  and  Helve- 
tius  can  hardly,  I  should  suppose,  be  intended  to  imply, 
(what  the  Intuitionists  seem  to  think  all  Utilitarians  hold) 
that  morality  means  conscious  reference  to  self-interest. 
If  there  were  no  other  means  of  refuting  so  absurdly  false 
a  notion  as  this,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  conscious 
reference  would  frustrate  its  own  end.  This  has  been 
forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sidgwick,  who  remarks : 
"  many  important  pleasures  can  only  be  felt  on  condition 
of  our  experiencing  desires  for  other  things  than  pleasure. 
Thus  the  very  acceptance  of  pleasure  as  an  ultimate  end 

^  Cf.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Ethical  PhUosopliy,  sect.  v. 
^  Why  Utility  Pleases,  part  ii. 
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of  conduct  involves  the  practical  rule  tliat  it  is  not  always 
to  be  made  the  conscious  end."  ^  But  it  seems  waste  of 
time  to  support  by  argument  so  familiar  a  fact  as  the 
immediate  flash  of  sympathy  in  the  presence  of  its  appro- 
priate objects.  The  only  debatable  point  is,  not  whether 
this  emotion  is  regardless  of  present  self-interest  and 
often  opposed  to  it,  but,  whether  it  could  have  groion  out 
of  self-love  or  utility,  and  hence  could  ever  have  been 
affiliated  by  Selection. 

If  we  look  to  the  lower  animals  for  enlightenment,  we 
see  evidence  of  sympathy  as  tender  and  as  heroic  as  our 
own.  Take,  for  example,  Darwin's-  touching  instances  of 
devoted  heroism  in  the  little  American  monkey  who 
saved  the  life  of  his  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
from  the  fierce  attacks  of  "  a  great  and  dreaded  baboon  ; " 
or  the  still  more  gallant  act  of  the  old  baboon  who  faced 
rifles  and  dogs  to  rescue  a  forsaken  and  helpless  member 
of  his  band.  This  last  act  is  precisely  of  the  kind  which 
on  the  battlefield  we  reward  with  the  Victoria  Cross.  In 
the  case  of  the  monkey  (though  seldom  perhaps  of  the 
hero)  it  is  one  of  genuinely  disinterested  sympathy.  Take 
the  following  illustration  from  a  popular  book  of  travels  : — 
"  As  we  were  riding  along,  the  dogs  found  and  killed  a 
bizcacha  in  a  bank.  Just  as  Mr.  Elliot  had  pulled  it  out 
and  laid  it  dead  in  the  field,  its  little  companion  owl 
arrived,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  most  dreadful  state  of 
inind.  It  shrieked  and  cried  as  it  hovered  over  us,  and 
finally  selected  a  small  white  fox  terrier,  who,  I  think, 
really  had  been  principally  concerned  in  the  death,  as  the 
object  of  its  vengeance,  pouncing  down  upon  its  head,  and 
giving  him  two  or  three  good  pecks,  at  the  same  time 
flapping  its  wings  violently."  Driven  off  by  the  other 
dogs,  "  it  again  swooped  down  upon  the  same  dog  with  a 
dismal  cry,  and  administered  a  vigorous  peck  to  him."  ^ 
I  myself  have  been  almost  attacked  in  a  similar  way  by 

^  The  Method  of  Ethics,  book  iii.  chap.  xiv. 
-  Mrs.  Brassey's  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam, 
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these  little  owls  for  shooting  a  prairie-dog  Or  Larking 
marmot  in  the  prairies  of  North  America.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  birds  will  pine,  even  to  death, 
at  the  loss  of  tlieir  mates ;  and  people  M'ho  live  in  the 
country  will  often  have  noticed  old  birds  courting  danger, 
by  fluttering  along  the  ground  to  decoy  the  enemy  from 
their  nest  or  brood.  This  disregard  by  the  lower  animals 
for  their  own  safety  when  their  young  are  endangered, 
was  cited  by  Grotius  in  answer  to  the  interested-morality 
theory  of  Carneades.  At  first  sight,  it  does  seem  impro- 
bable that  natural  selection  should  preserve  the  kind  of 
baboon  which  would  immolate  itself  for  the  sake  of  a 
comrade,  or  the  kind  of  owl  that  braves  destruction  to 
avenge  a  friend. 

Still,  the  reply  of  the  evolutionist,  previously  suggested, 
must  not  be  ignored.  It  is  as  natural,  he  might  retort,  to 
like,  to  cherish,  to  attach  oneself  to  any  being  that  con- 
tributes to  one's  enjoyment,  as  it  is  to  hug  the  blanket 
that  keeps  one  warm.  The  pleasures  and  pains  of  such  a 
being  react  mediately  upon  self,  not  through  sympathy, 
but  ultimately  through  the  benefits  which  depend  upon 
that  being's  welfare.  The  laws  of  association  would  soon 
convert  an  interested  feeling  into  a  disinterested  one.  The 
security  and  general  advantages  gained  by  the  herding 
propensity  would  certainly  bring  it  under  the  influence 
of  selection ;  and  the  social  instinct  once  established,  self- 
interest  might,  in  this  way,  do  the  rest.  The  aphorism  of 
Helvetius,  "  Aimer  c'est  avoir  besoin,"  might  thus  be 
borne  out ;  and  the  paradox  that  we  sometimes  brave  death 
because  we  fear  it,  may  not  be  so  false  as  it  sounds. 

Suppose,  however,  self-love  be  abandoned  as  the  basis 
of  the  social  affections  ;  suppose,  for  the  moment,  the 
evolutionist  surrenders  this  point,  or  even,  like  Darwin, 
repudiates  it,  it  does  not  follow  then  that  sympathy  may 
not  have  grown  out  of  utility;  and  this  is  all  Darwiu 
wants.  For,  in  identifying  the  moral  sense  with  the  social 
instincts  (in  which  he  includes  sympathy),  he  explains 
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that,  in  calling  forth  these  instincts,  natural  selection  would 
operate  for  the  good  of  the  community.  They  would  be 
developed,  not  from  "  selfishness  or  from  the  happiness  of 
the  community,"  but  "  for  the  general  good  of  the  commu- 
nity." Selection  would  act  as  in  the  case  of  the  sterile 
ants.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Mivart's 
point  about  self-inimolators,  like  the  chivalrous  baboon 
and  gaUant  little  owl,  that  those  communities  which  in- 
cluded the  greatest  number  of  sympathetic  members  would 
flourish  best  and  rear  the  greatest  number  of  offspring. 

Yet  even  now,  the  path  is  not  quite  smoothed  for  the  evo- 
lutionist. We  may  grant  that  the  safety,  and  the  finding  of 
food,  and  the  facilities  of  propagation,  &c.,  which  would  be 
gained  by  herding  would  promote  the  social  instincts,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  desire  to  herd.  We  may  also  grant 
that,  the  social  affections  originate  in  the  parental  and  filial 
affections,  and  are  developed  by  means  of  the  social  in- 
stincts. Finally,  that,  being  derived  from  blood  ties,  they 
originally  root  in  interest  or  utility.  Admitting  all  this, 
there  is  yet  a  residue  unaccounted  for. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sympathy ;  at  least  there  is  a 
mixed  sympathy  and  a  pure  sympathy.  Darwin  has  com- 
mented on  the  distinction  between  sympathy  and  love.^ 
A  mother's  love  for  her  infant,  he  says,  is  not  sympathy. 
That  is  true.  But  when  a  mother  sees  her  infant  suffer, 
her  feelings  are  compounded  of  love  and  sympathy.  This 
is  a  feature  in  the  case  which  I  hardly  think  Darwin  suffi- 
ciently recognises.  It  appears,  moreover,  to  escape  him 
that  this  feature  is  precisely  the  one  which  (if  any 
does  so)  somewhat  adversely  affects  his  theory.  He  no- 
tices the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Bain,  "  that  the 
basis  of  sympathy  lies  in  our  strong  sensitiveness  of  former 
states  of  pain  or  pleasure;"^  and  adds,  "But  I  cannot 

1  Descent,  part  i.  chap.  iii.  of  another   man's    calamity."     But 

2  This  after  all,  is  pretty  much  the  neither   Hobbes    nor   Adam    Smith 
same  as  Hobbes's,  "  Pity  is  but  the  gave  such  profound  reasons  for  think- 
imagination  of  future  calamity   to  ing  so  as  Mr.  Bain  has  given  us. 
ourselves,    produced    by   the   sense 
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see  how  this  view  exphiins  the  fact  that  sympathy  is  ex- 
cited in  an  immeasurably  stronger  degree  by  a  beloved 
than  by  an  indifferent  person.  ...  It  seems  now  to  have 
become  an  instinct  which  is  especially  directed  towards 
beloved  objects,  in  the  same  manner  as  fear  with  animals 
is  especially  directed  against  certain  enemies."  I  confess 
this  puzzles  me,  coming  from  so  astute  a  thinker  as  Dar- 
win. If  it  were  true,  sympathy  would  be  emptied  of  its 
essential  characteristic — disinterestedness. 

"  It  is  admissible  to  lay  down,  as  a  general  law,  that  the 
sight  of  misery  in  others  prompts  us,  irrespective  of  our 
own  interests,  to  enter  into  and  to  relieve  that  misery." 
"  The  pity  that  we  often  extend  to  enemies  and  to  crimi- 
nals is  a  case  in  point."  ^ 

Sympathy  proper  is,  I  contend,  as  strongly  directed 
towards  indifferent  as  towards  beloved  objects.  This  is  as 
clearly  evinced  by  the  person  who  jumps  overboard  to  save 
a  stranger's  life  as  it  is  by  the  person  who  faints  at  the 
sight  of  a  surgical  operation.  For  the  same  reason  the 
sight  of  misery  sometimes  provokes  irritability  of  temper 
and  impatience  with  the  suffering  which  excites  the  sym- 
pathy. Goethe  turned  from  distress  with  as  much  aver- 
sion as  pity.  The  suggestion  of  a  feeling  tends  to  produce 
it.  A  dog  seeing  two  dogs  fight  is  almost  sure  to  attack 
one  or  the  other.  It  is  the  same  with  stags,  and  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  So,  laughter  excites 
laughter,  though  the  joke  be  not  apprehended.  One  yawp 
in  a  company  starts  others.  A  melancholy  countenance 
is  "  a  wet  blanket."  A  mother  told  me  the  other  day,  that 
her  child  (contemplating  some  innocent  crime  in  her  story- 
book) exclaimed,  "  Mamma,  I  feel  so  naughty,  I  think  I 
had  better  be  sent  up  to  the  nursery."  This  is  precisely  the 
mental  condition  which  impels  people  to  cast  themselves 
from  a  height;  and  leads  to  a  large  class  of  crimes  which  are 
not  uncommonly  explained  as  "  instigations  of  the  devil." 

The  true  explanation  of  the  state  of  mind  here  referred 

^  James  Mill's  Analysis,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Bain's  note,  chap,  xxiii. 
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to  and  which  enters  so  fully  into  all  kinds  of  sympatliy 
is,  that  it  is  a  phase  of  imitation.  The  idea  of  a  state  tends 
to  realise  itself  in  expression.  In  his  instructive  chapter 
on  "Sympathy  and  Imitation," ^  Mr.  Bain  has  set  this 
forth  with  his  usual  lucidity.  Tlie  two  important  laws  in 
the  sympathetic  ]~irocess  are,  "  the  tendency  to  assume  a 
hodily  state,  attitude,  or  movement  that  we  see  enacted  hi/ 
another  person  ;  "  and,  "  the  assumjJtion  of  the  mental  state 
of  consciousness  through  the  occurrence  of  the  hodily  aecom- 
jpanimcnt!'  Mr,  Bain  remarks,  "  If  the  entire  physical 
condition  accompanying  any  feeling  could  be  aroused  any 
how,  the  feeling  itself  would  co-exist."  We  have  here  a 
physiological  explanation,  or  rather  description,  of  sym- 
pathy, from  which  we  learn  that  the  emotion  is  purely 
automatic-  It  comes  into  play  "  without  a  thought  of  reci- 
procity or  reward  ;"  and,  more  than  this,  without  a  thought 
of  the  relationship  of  the  object  to  ourselves.  "  To  resolve 
it  into  selfishness  on  the  ground  of  certain  indirect  results 
of  a  pleasurable  kind,  is  to  abolish  it  as  a  fact  of  human 
nature  and  deny  the  reality  of  disinterested  action."  ^ 

Here  we  must  leave  sympathy  for  a  moment ;  for  we 
have  still  to  attend  to  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Spencer.  His 
"  Data  of  Ethics"  treats  in  the  fullest  manner  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion;  reference  to  it  is  therefore  impera- 
tive. As  a  review  here  of  this  crowning  work  of  his  great 
system,  within  anything  like  suitable  limits,  is  out  of  the 
question,  I  will  simply  notice  a  few  passages  connected 
with  the  arguments  already  handled. 

The  great  point  that  Mr.  Spencer  insists  upon,  and 
which  no  one  has  hitherto  recognised,  is  the  dependence 

1  TJce  Emotions  and  the  Will,  chap,  liintary  :  and  whether  the  adoption 

xii.  by  animals  of  the  colours  and  forms 

-  A  curious  question  here  suggests  of  their  surroundings  (discussed  un- 

itself,  viz.,  Whether  this  same  law  of  der  the  head  of  Imitation)  illustrates 

imitation  applies  to  the  chameleon's  some  wider  law,  under   which  tlie 

power  of  changing  its  colour  :  whe-  sympathetic  process  may  be  brought? 
ther  this  power,   like  the  imitative         ^  Ubi  supra,  p.  l8l. 
tendency  above  referred  to,  is  invo- 
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of  ethical  laws  upon  the  laws  of  life.  By  so  doing  he  has 
made  good  his  position  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution ; 
for  he  has  shown  clearly  (as  I  thinlc)  that  the  evolution 
of  conduct  consists  in  the  adjustment  of  acts  to  all  the 
ends  of  life,  be  they  physical,  biological,  psychological,  or 
sociological.  Thus  while  "  imperfectly  evolved  "  conduct: 
necessitates  antagonism  or  struggle  for  existence,  the  high- 
est moral  conduct  implies  a  harmony  of  existence  that 
enables  each  sentient  creature  to  perfect  his  own  adjust- 
ment consistently  with  a  like  perfect  well-being  of  all 
other  creatures 

By  a  superfluity  of  instances,  it  is  proved  that  "  acts  are 
called  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are  well  or  ill  adjusted 
to  ends."  "  Upon  examination  it  is  found  that  conduct 
to  which  we  apply  the  name  of  good,  is  the  relatively  more 
evolved  conduct,  and  that  bad  is  .  .  .  less  evolved."  ^  By 
anticipation,  therefore,  the  dispute  about  interested  or  dis- 
interested is  settled  ah  initio.  Self-preservation,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously  pursued,  is  the  leginning 
of  conduct.  "  A  creature  must  live  before  it  can  act." 
Hence  the  physical  view  of  ethics  presents  us  with  a 
process  expressible  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion ;  for 
"  evolution  in  conduct,  considered  under  its  moral  aspect, 
is  like  all  other  evolution  towards  equilibrium."  ^  Ad- 
vancement is  from  indefinite  to  definite  movements ;  from 
the  random  movements  of  an  animalcule  to  the  finished 
skill  of  industrial  art. 

From  physical,  we  pass  to  biological,  ends.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  pessimistic  view  of  life,  Mr.  Spencer  takes  it 
for  granted  that  life  is  worth  living ;  that  "  a  life  which  is 
at  once  wider  and  longer  "  is  a  desirable  end ;  consequently 
that  "conduct  is  to  be  judged  by  its  conduciveness  to  this 
end."  Here  the  argument  is  copiously  enforced  by  the 
advantages  to  self  and  others  of  a  sound  body,  without; 
which  the  healthy  mind  is  unattainable.  Restraint  and 
moderation  in  appetites  and  pursuits,  culture  of  cheerful- 

1  Data,  &.C.,  p.  25.  2  pagg  7i_ 
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ness,  the  "bequeathmeut  of   a  sound   constitution,  being 
notable  amongst  biological  virtues,  so  to  speak. 

In  liis  chapters  on  the  psychological  and  sociological 
views,  Mr.  Spencer  treads  upon  ground  we  have  already 
explored.     He  affirms,  of  course,  that  the  sense  of  duty 
or  moral  obligation  is  purely  derivative ;  mutual  depend- 
ence  necessitates    subordination   of    personal    to    social 
welfare.     And  "only  after  political,  religious,  and  social 
restraints  have  produced  a  stable  community,  can  there 
be  sufficient  experience  of  the  pains,  positive  and  negative, 
sensational  and   emotional,   which   crimes   of   aggression 
cause,  as  to  generate  that  moral  aversion  to  them  consti- 
tuted by  consciousness  of  their  intrinsically  evil  results."^ 
The  immediateness  of  the  moral  judgment  blinds  us  to 
causal  connections,  and  leads  to  the  belief  in  absolute  and 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and  also  in  innate 
powers  enabling  us  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
The  question  raised  above,  whether  the  intuitionists  had 
no  truth  on  their  side,  is  answered  by  the  doctrine  that 
the  intuitive  perception  is  partly  due  to  our  own  experi- 
ences, but  perhaps  more  so  to  "  the  effects  of  pleasurable 
and  painful  experiences  in  TpTOgenitors"  rejidcrcd  organic 
1)2/  inheritance.     The  application  of   heredity  to   mental 
phenomena,  is  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  most  valuable  con- 
tributions   to   modern   philosophy.     In   his   well-known 
letter  to  John  Mill  this  important  amplification  of  Des 
Cartes's  doctrine  is  set  forth  with  his  w^onted  clearness  and 
precision.     Its  profound  consequence  to  the  whole  a  priori 
controversy,  as  also  to  the  matter  in  hand,  justifies  its 
quotation  in  full :  "  There  have  been,  and  still  are,  develop- 
ing in  the  race  certain  fundamental  moral  intuitions ;  and 
.  .  .  though   these    moral   intuitions  are  the  results  of 
accumulated   experiences  of  utility  gradually   organised 
and  inherited,  they  have  come  to  be  quite  independent  of 
conscious  experience.     Just  in  the  same  way  that  I  be- 
lieve in  the  intuition  of  space,  possessed  by  any  living 

^  Page  122. 
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individual,  to  have  arisen  from  organised  and  consolidated 
experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals  who  bequeathed 
to  him  their  slowly  developed  nervous  organisations — just 
as  I  believe  that  this  intuition,  requiring  only  to  be  made 
definite  and  complete  by  personal  experiences,  has  prac- 
tically become  a  form  of  thought  apparently  quite  inde- 
pendent of  experience ;  so  do  I  believe  that  the  experiences 
of  utility  organised  and  consolidated  through  all  past 
generations  of  the  human  race  have  been  producing 
corresponding  nervous  modifications,  which  by  continued 
transmission  and  accumulation  have  become  in  us  certain 
faculties  of  moral  intuition — certain  emotions  responding 
to  right  and  wrong  conduct,  which  have  no  apparent  basis 
in  the  individual  experiences  of  utility." 

To  return  now  to  the  question  whether  the  spontaneous 
sympathy  which  leads  to  self-sacrifice  is  or  is  not  satis- 
factorily explained  by  evolution.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Spencer  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but  to 
relinquish  the  alluring  thought  of  anything  exceptional 
in  the  nature  of  sympathy  which  could  enable  us  in  turn 
to  rescue  self-sacrifice  from  the  clutches  of  evolution,  and 
ascribe  it  to  some  origin  less  discordant  with  our  old 
beliefs  or  present  wishes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Spencer  ignores 
sympathy  of  the  most  genuine  kind.  "  In  the  truly  sym- 
pathetic," he  says,  "attention  is  so  absorbed  with  the 
proximate  end,  others'  happiness,  that  there  is  none  given 
to  the  prospective  self-happiness  which  may  ultimately 
result."  But  what  is  the  analogous  instance  here  cited  ? 
The  accumulation  of  money  by  a  miser.  The  act  of  hoard- 
ing, not  its  consequences,  is  the  source  of  pleasure.  And 
as  the  uses  of  money  first  engendered  the  love  for  itself,  so 
the  purest  altruism  or  disinterested  conduct  which  benefits 
others  at  the  expense  of  self,  is  referable  to  egoism — in 
such  a  sense,  at  least,  as  to  bring  it  under  the  agency  of 
selection. 
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Tracing  it  backwards,  its  true  origin  becomes  more  and 
more  palpable.  The  sympathy  of  the  aged  or  of  parents 
with  the  young  means  that,  "  as  the  egoistic  satisfactions 
in  life  fade,  altruism  renews  them  while  it  transfigures 
them."^  Sympathy  witli  the  sick,  &c.,  also  betrays  an 
egoistic  element  in  an  altruistic  pleasure.  However 
spontaneous  the  sympathy  now,  it  would  originally  be 
apprehended  by  very  low  forms  of  intelligence  that  the 
bodily  ill-being  of  one's  fellow  creatures  "wlien  it  takes 
certain  shapes  [such  as  small-pox,  typhus,  plague,  and  so 
on]  is  apt  to  bring  similar  ill-being  on  him,"^  Going  back 
step  by  step  till  we  reach  the  maternal  instinct,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  conceived  as  more  disinterested,  we 
hud  that  the  bringing  forth  aad  rearing  of  offspring  neces- 
sarily involves  self-sacrifice ;  so  that  with  or  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  will — with  or  without  option — life  could 
not  have  been  perpetuated  save  for  the  law  of  sacrifice.  The 
necessity  of  practising  it,  combined  with  the  advantages  in- 
cident to  so  doing,  would,  in  consonance  with  known  mental 
laws  and  the  principle  of  heredity,  convert  it  into  an  auto- 
matic affection  of  animal  nature.  "  Self-sacrifice,  then,  is  no 
less  primordial  than  self-preservation.  Being  in  its  simple 
physical  form  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
life  from  the  beginning,  and  being  extended  under  its 
automatic  form  as  indispensable  to  maintenance  of  race 
in  types  considerably  advanced,  and  being  developed  to  its 
semi-conscious  and  conscious  forms,  along  with  the  con- 
tinued and  complicated  attendance  by  which  the  offspring 
of  superior  creatures  are  brought  to  maturity,  altruism  has 
been  evolving  simultaneously  with  egoism."  ^ 

Unwilling  as  we  may  be  to  give  in  to  the  conclusions 
here  reached,  irresistible  as  they  must  seem,  they  are  yet 
farther  strengthened  by  another  consideration,  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  had  never  occurred  to  any  other  thinker. 
"  That  pure  altruism  is  suicidal  may  be  yet  otherwise  de- 
monstrated.    A  perfectly  moral  law  must  be  one  which 

^  Page  213.  -  Page  209.  ^  Page  203. 
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becomes  perfectly  practicable  as  human  nature  becomes 
perfect.  If  its  practicableness  decreases  as  human  nature 
improves,  and  if  an  ideal  human  nature  necessitates  its 
impracticability,  it  cannot  be  the  moral  law  sought."  ^ 
This  is  at  once  subtle  and  profound ;  for  it  is  evident,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  set  forth,  that  "  as  fast  as  men 
adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  social  life,  so  fast 
will  the  demands  for  efforts  on  their  behalf  diminish." 
rinished  adaptation  would  dispense  with  the  need  of  altru- 
ism. Of  course,  no  such  stage  can  ever  be  reached  while 
death  remains  a  law  of  nature.  But,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has 
made  clear,  so  far  from  sympathy  becoming  inert  with 
the  progressive  movement  of  evolution,  it  is  only  when 
evolution  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  advancement  that 
sympathy  comes  into  play.  "  If  the  life  usually  led  under 
given  social  conditions  is  such  that  suffering  is  daily  in- 
tlicted  or  is  daily  displayed  by  associates,  sympathy  can- 
not grow ;  to  assume  growth  of  it  is  to  assume  that  the 
constitution  will  modify  itself  in  such  way  as  to  increase 
its  pains  and  therefore  depress  its  energies ;  and  is  to 
ignore  the  truth  that  bearing  any  kind  of  pain  gradually 
produces  insensibility  to  that  pain  as  callousness."  '^  "  Gra- 
dually, then,  and  only  gradually,  as  these  various  causes  of 
unhappiness  become  less,  can  sympathy  become  greater."  ^ 

It  might  seem  as  if  there  were  some  contradiction  in 
stating,  first,  that  altruism  is  suicidal  and  becomes  less 
practicable  as  human  nature  becomes  perfect,  and  then 
that  its  practicableness  depends  on  advancement  towards 
perfection.  jSTevertheless  bcfth  propositions  may  be  main- 
tained ;  for  while  it  is  true  that  demands  for  altruism 
diminish,  it  is  also  true  this  very  diminution  in  the  demand 
favours  the  adequacy  of  the  supply. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  made  out  against  the  theory  of 
selection  on  the  score  of  our  moral  nature.  As  to  the  argu- 
ment that  benevolence  is  an  ultimate  property  because 
malevolence  appears  to  be  so,  or  that  one  has  originally 

^  Page  230.  ^  Page  244.  ^  Page  246. 
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no  reference  to  pleasure  or  utility  because  the  other  seems 
to  have  none ; — do  not  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness  spring  from  real  or  imagined  interference 
with  self-interest  ?  And  though  these  evil  passions  are 
not  conducive  to  well-being,  they  are  certainly  indulged 
for  the  sake  of  present  pleasure. 

If,  as  a  last  protest,  an  adversary  objects  that  the 
evolutionist  has  no  right  to  assume  that  man  was  ever  in 
such  a  primitive  or  undeveloped  state  as  to  render  this 
evolutionary  theory  of  his  moral  nature  a  probable  and 
legitimate  one — that  he  may  not  assume  evolution  to 
account  for  evolution — this  is  not  exactly  the  situation. 
The  theory  of  man's  organic  development  from  lower 
grades  is  a  perfectly  rational  one,  as  accounting  for  many 
otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena.  Besides  which,  it  is 
vindicated  by  presumptive  evidence  that  would  go  a  long 
way  to  prove  a  more  acceptable  hypothesis.  If  this  much 
be  admitted,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  denying 
that  the  same  process  of  selection  would  produce  man's 
mental  and  moral  nature. 


LETTER    XIV. 

Undek  the  general  head  Efficiency,  one  sub-objection  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  before  we  take  in  hand  the  last  and 
perhaps  most  important  on  our  list — Transmission  or  Here- 
dity. The  odds  against  the  survival  of  the  fittest  were 
first  made  evident  by  Professor  Tait  in  the  essay  already 
referred  to.  His  case  is,  that  "  the  advantage,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  utterly  outbalanced  by  numerical  inferiority." 

Darwin  does  full  justice  to  this  argument,  which  is 
maintained  with  great  ingenuity.  "  I  saw,"  he  admits, 
"  that  the  preservation  in  a  state  of  nature  of  any  occa- 
sional deviation  of  structure,  such  as  a  monstrosity,  would 
be  a  rare  event,  and  that,  if  at  first  preserved,  it  would 
generally  be  lost  by  subsequent  intercrossing  with  ordinary 
individuals.  Nevertheless,  until  reading  an  able  and  valu- 
able article  in  the  'North  British  Eeview'  (1867),  I  did 
not  appreciate  how  rarely  single  variations,  whether  slight 
or  strongly  marked,  could  be  perpetuated."  ^ 

How  is  this  to  be  met  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt,  we 
are  told,  "  that  the  tendency  to  vary  in  the  same  manner 
has  often  been  so  strong,  that  all  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species  have  been  similarly  modified  without  the 
aid  of  any  form  of  selection."  This  would  naturally  result 
from  similar  organisations  being  similarly  acted  on,  and 
the  counteracting  effects  of  intercrossing  would  be  miti- 
gated by  animals  and  plants  keeping  to  their  own  homes. 
"  Consequently  each  newly  formed  variety  would  generally 
be  at  first  local,  as  seems  to  be  the  common  rule  with 
varieties  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  that  similarly  modified 

^  Origin,  &.C.,  p.  71. 
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individuals  would  soon  exist  in  a  small  body  together,  and 
■would  often  breed  togetiier,"  This  is  all  very  true.  But 
1  )arwin  does  not  pretend  that  every  species  originates  thus, 
by  the  similar  modifications  of  a  number  of  individuals 
simultaneously.  Indeed,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be 
"  without  the  aid  of  any  form  of  selection."  No  ;  we  are  en- 
titled,! think,  to  bind  the  selectionist  down  to  "single  varia- 
tions," and  ask  how  by  his  theory  these  are  perpetuated. 

The  difficulty  is  rather  an  awkward  one,  for  it  is  doubly 
posing, — first,  on  its  own  account;  secondly,  through  its 
connection  with  fitful  evolution.  Professor  Tait  appeals 
to  the  doctrine  of  chance.  "  A  million  creatures  are  born ; 
ten  thousand  survive  to  produce  offspring.  One  of  the 
million  has  twice  as  good  a  chance  as  any  other  of  sur- 
viving ;  but  the  chances  are  fifty  to  one  against  the  gifted 
individuals  being  one  of  the  hundred  survivors." 

Now,  if  an  organism  steps  into  being  fully  equipped  with 
a  new  or  improved  organ,  the  chances  for  or  against  the 
transmission  of  this  organ  depend  mainly  on  the  subse- 
quent amount  of  intercrossing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
organ  has  to  be  perfected  by  minute  and  slow  changes,  it 
stands  a  still  worse  chance  of  being  perpetuated.  The  odds 
are  incomparably  greater  against  single  variations  when 
slight,  than  when  strongly  marked.  But  the  chances 
against  the  survival  of  the  latter  even  are  acknowledged 
by  Darwin  to  be  very  great.  How  much  greater  then  are 
they  against  slight  improvements,  especially  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  complete  organs,  many  changes  are  requisite 
before  the  improvement  is  effected. 

Would  the  frequent  occurrence  of  strongly  marked 
single  variations  mend  matters  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  Far 
from  lessening  the  difficulty,  this  presents  us  v/ith  a  new 
one.  Evolution,  by  means  of  selection  proper,  may  not 
avail  itself  of  jumps.  It  is  strictly  tied  to  minute  devia- 
tions, and  these  must  radiate  from  individual  centres. 
Yet,  whether  it  suits  Darwinism  or  not,  jumps  do  occur ; 
at   least   "  sports "   and  monstrosities    frequently  occur. 
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And  what  are  these  but  strongly  marked  single  variations  ? 
Darwin  describes  a  monstrosity  as  "some  considerable  de- 
viation of  structure,  generally  injurious,  or  not  useful  to 
the  species."  ^  This  definition  serves  well  enough  for 
general  purposes ;  it  serves  when  the  term  is  applied  to 
aborted  organs  and  arrested  developments  of  all  kinds. 
But  is  not  "  monstrosity "  sometimes  synonymous  with 
"  sport  ?  "  And  is  not  a  "  sport "  a  sudden  variation  ? 
And  do  not  sudden  variations,  when  strongly  marked, 
constitute  fitful  evolution  ?  "  Monstrosities  graduate  so 
insensibly  into  mere  variations,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them."  ^  Take  the  stock  case  of  the  Ancon  sheep. 
A  ram-lamb  is  born  with  crooked  legs  and  a  long  back, 
like  a  turnspit-dog.  The  farmer,  finding  the  animal  can- 
not leap  fences,  breeds  from  it ;  and  so  faithfully  does  the 
ram  transmit  its  peculiarities  (when  artificially  aided), 
that  a  genuine  species  is  established.  Darwin  calls  this  a 
semi-monstrous  breed. 

Another  instance.  A  Maltese  couple  beget  a  son, 
Gratio,  witli  six  fingers  on  each  hand  and  six  toes  on  each 
foot.  Gratio  marries  a  woman  with  ordinary  members, 
and  begets  a  son,  Salvator,  with  six  fingers  and  six  toes. 
Salvator  marries  an  ordinary  woman,  and  of  four  children 
three  have  hexadactyle  members.  There  the  variety, 
which  was  originally  a  monstrosity  or  a  sport,  comes  to  an 
end.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  had  selection  stepped 
in — had  six  fingers  and  six  toes  been  advantageous — we 
should  have  now  had  a  distinct  variety  of  human  beings 
witli  hexadactyle  limbs. 

Take  the  case  of  bud -variation.  "Each  bud,"  says 
Darwin,  "  is,  in  one  sense,  a  new  and  distinct  individual." 
He  objects  to  the  term  "  sport "  as  applied  to  mere  bud- 
variation,  only,  however,  because  "  it  has  often  been  ap- 
plied to  strongly  marked  variations  in  seedling  plants." 
But  if  the  bud  is  a  new  individual,  the  objection  does  not 
affect  us  here.     He  then  says,  "  Many  cases  of  bud-varia- 

^  Or'vjin,  &c.,  p.  33.  ^  Animals  and  Plants,  &c.,  chap.  xxii. 
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tion  .  .  .  cannot  be  attributed  to  reversion,  but  to  so-called 
spontaneous  variability,  as  is  so  common  with  cultivated 
plants  raised  from  seed.  As  a  single  variety  of  the  chry- 
santhemum has  produced  by  buds  six  other  varieties,  and  as 
one  variety  of  the  gooseberry  has  borne  at  the  same  time 
four  distinct  kinds  of  fruit,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  all  these  variations  are  due  to  reversion."  ^  The  nec- 
tarine is  a  bud- variety  of  the  peach ;  the  moss-rose  of  the 
Provence.  Five  varieties  have  been  produced  in  the  same 
way  from  the  Baronne  Prevost,  &c. 

AYhether  we  say,  "  The  advantage  given  by  the  '  sport ' 
is  retained  by  all  the  descendants,  independeiitly  of  what, 
in  common  speech,  might  be  called  the  proportion  of  blood 
in  their  veins  directly  derived  from  the  first  sport,  then 
these  descendants  wdll  shortly  supplant  the  old  species 
entirely ; "  or  say,  the  "  sport "  supplants  the  old  species, 
only  when  the  blood  is  kept  "true"  by  breeding, — we  may 
equally  exclaim  with  Professor  Tait,  "  But  this  theory  of 
the  origin  of  species  is  surely  not  the  Darwinian  theory, 
and  simply  amounts  to  the  hypothesis  that,  from  time  to 
time,  an  animal  is  born  differing  appreciably  from  its  proge- 
nitors, and  possessing  the  power  of  transmitting  the  differ- 
ences to  its  descendants.  What  is  this  but  stating  that 
from  time  to  time  a  new  species  is  created.  .  .  .  The  word 
[created]  being  used  to  express  our  ignorance  of  how  the 
thing  happened."  ^  "  The  substitution  of  the  new  speci- 
mens, descendants  from  the  old  species,  would  then  be  sim- 
ply an  example  of  a  strong  race  supplanting  a  weak  one 
by  a  process  known  long  before  the  term  *  natural  selection ' 
w\as  invented."  ^ 

Darwinians  do  not  need  to  be  told  this.  Therefore  is  it 
that  they  so  repeatedly  emphasise  the  principle  of  gradu- 
ality.  You  remember  how  strongly  Darwin  has  expressed 
himself :  "  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  complex 
organ  existed  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed 

^  Uhi  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 
-  S\'ortk  British  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  292.  ^  JUd.. 
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hy  numerous  successive  slight  modifications,  my  theory 
would  absolutely  break  down."  ^  You  remember  how 
clearly  Dr.  Huxley  has  expressed  himself :  "  This  hypo- 
thesis postulates  that  the  existence  of  every  form  must 
have  been  preceded  by  that  of  some  form  little  different 
from  it."  And  Professor  Hiickel :  "  Every  process  of 
evolution  as  such  is  always  continuous,  and  real  leaps  or 
interruptions  never  occur.  Natura  non  facit  saltum — Na- 
ture never  leaps.  This  is  true  both  of  ontogenetic  and  of 
phylogenetic  processes  ;  of  the  evolution  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  of  that  of  the  species."  - 

How,  then,  do  these  high  authorities  propose  to  dovetail 
such  avowals  with  cases  seemingly  so  incongruous  with 
them  ?  How  can  Dr.  Huxley's  statement  be  made  to 
quadrate  with  this  other :  "  We  greatly  suspect  that  she 
[Nature]  does  make  considerable  jumps  in  the  way  of  varia- 
tion now  and  then,  and  that  these  saltations  give  rise  to 
some  of  the  gaps  which  appear  to  exist  in  the  series  of 
known  forms  1"^  Or  with  this  third  still  bolder  affirma- 
tion :  "  Varieties  then  arise,  we  know  not  why ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  majority  of  varieties  have 
arisen  in  this  '  spontaneous  '  manner  "  ?  ^ 

So  far  as  evolution  is  concerned,  the  following  explana- 
tion saves  the  consistency  of  these  writers : — "  In  those 
extreme  cases  where  a  form  does  indeed  seem  to  come  into 
existence  quite  suddenly,  as  in  what  is  called  '  sudden  or 
monstrous  adaptation,'  there  is  always  under  the  surface 
an  unbroken  physiological  evolutionary  process,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  '  sudden  leap  '  only  because  of  its 
comparative  rapidity  or  of  the  magnitude  of  its  results."  ^ 
So,  too,  when  Darwin  concedes  that  he  "  formerly  under- 
rated .  .  .  the  frequency  and  importance  of  modifications 
due  to  spontaneous  variability,"  this  means  that  whereas  he 
at  one  time  attributed  variation  mainly  to  external  causes, 

1  Ori(jin,  &c.,  p.  146.  ^  Laij  Sermons,  p.  312. 

■  Hie  Evolution  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.         ■*  Ihld. 
167.  5  Hiickel,  uhi  supra. 
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he  got  to  tliiuk  more  of  the  internal.  That  is  to  say,  he 
thought  variability  to  be  due  to  the  conditions  of  life,  but 
believed  the  particular  modification  to  be  determined  by  the 
constitution  of  the  being  itself.^  As  touching  evolution  no 
exception  can  be  taken  to  this,  but  (quantnni  valeat)  it 
puts  selection,  as  an  initiatory  principle,  out  of  court. 
Does  it  not  let  the  teleologist  in  ?  This  will  be  seen  to 
immediately.  Enough  for  the  moment  to  note  that,  selec- 
tion has  notliing  whatever  to  do  with  the  origin  of  species 
that  start  from  monstrosities,  sports,  or  jumps.  In  all 
such  sudden  adaptations  the  evolutionary  process  goes  on 
"  under  the  surface,"  or  is  due  to  the  constitution  of  the 
being  itself  ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  admitted  that  selection 
never  does  or  can  operate  until  change  has  taken  place, 
this  brings  every  variation  under  one  and  the  same  cate- 
gory; the  only  difference  being  that  one  deviation  is  slight 
and  another  strongly  marked.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  every  new  form  is  a  slight  variation  or  a  sudden 
leap,  according  as  we  look  at  it  with  the  naked  eye  or 
with  a  microscope.     It  is  a  mere  question  of  magnitude. 

But  if  Darwin  claims  no  efficiency  for  natural  selection, 
— which  he  certainly  does  not ;  and  if  our  final  conclusion 
tallies  with  that  of  Professor  Hackel  and  Dr.  Huxley, — 
which  it  certainly  does;  what  is  the  casus  helli  between 
such  evolutionists  as  Mr.  Mivart  or  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
say,  and  the  Darwinians  ?  The  whole  dispute  is  about 
teleology,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  may  be  as  nicely 
blended  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  or  as  widely  parted  as 
the  ends  of  its  arc. 

Between  the  last  two  writers  and  the  two  founders  of 
the  theory  of  natural  selection,  upon  this  score  I  can  find 
no  disagreement  worth  noticing.  Between  Dr.  Huxley 
and  Mr.  Mivart  the  chief  difference  seems  to  be  that  the 
latter  confidently  asserts  what  the  other  (somewhat  nig- 
gardly perhaps)  concedes.  "  When  Mr.  Mivart  tells  us  that 
his  '  aim  has  been  to  support  the  doctrine  that  these  spe- 

^  Cf.  Animals  atid  Plants,  &c.,  chaps,  xxii.  to  xxvi. 
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cies  have  been  evolved  by  ordinary  natural  laws  (for  the 
most  part  unknown),  aided  by  the  subordinate  action  of 
natural  selection,'  jhe  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  his 
enterprise  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  have  never  had  the  slightest  notion  that  Mr.  iJarwin's 
aim  is  in  any  way  different  from  this.  If  I  aflirni  that 
'  species  have  been  evolved  by  variation  (a  natural  pro- 
cess, the  laws  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  unknown), 
aided  by  the  subordinate  action  of  natural  selection,'  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  enunciate  a  proposition  which  consti- 
tutes the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
'  Origin  of  Species.'  "  ^ 

ISTevertheless  Mr.  Mivart  is  not  fighting  with  a  mere 
shadow.  Ilis  charge  against  natural  selection  may  be 
against  this  theory  as  misinterpreted ;  still  the  misinter- 
pretation is  one  which  fully  merits  hostile  criticism.  His 
view  (as  I  understand  it)  is  that  natural  selection  assumes, 
or  rather  ought  to  assume,  minute,  indefinite,  and  fortuitons 
variation  in  all  directions.  Its  advocates  do  not  avowedly 
make  this  assumption,  and  deny  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  make  it,  because  development,  especially  in  com- 
plex organs,  would  then  be  so  extremely  improbable. 
Notwithstanding,  in  the  absence  of  everything  of  the  nature  of 
a  guiding  principle,  the  marvellous  diversity,  complexity, 
and  fitness  of  the  organic  world  could  not  be  accounted  for 
unless  indefinite  variation  be  held  to  prevail; — variation 
must  then  be  in  all  directions,  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  it  should  occasionally  be  in  the  right  one, 
or  why  selection  should  so  often  come  into  play. 

If  every  evolutionist  were  content  to  say :  I  reject  inde- 
finite variation  because  I  do  recognise  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple. I  recognise  the  fact  that  organic  evolution  is  the 
resultant  of  internal  and  external  forces.  My  guiding 
principle  is  the  law  of  equilibration,  and  I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Mivart  that  new  forms  "build  themselves  up 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  component  substance,  and 
1  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  299. 
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in  harmony  and  correspondence  with  all  environing  in- 
fluences and  conditions ;" — if  he  were  content  to  stop  here, 
]\Ir.  Mivart  would  certainly  have  no  case,  nor  would  his 
enterprise  liave  the  least  merit  of  novelty.  But  the  pas- 
sage above  criticised  concludes  thus :  "  And  at  the  same 
time  to  remind  some  readers  that  there  is  and  can  be 
nothing  in  physical  science  which  forbids  them  to  regard 
those  natural  laws  as  acting  with  the  Divine  concurrence, 
and  in  obedience  to  a  creative  fiat  originally  imposed  on 
the  primeval  cosmos  '  in  the  beginning '  by  its  Creator,  its 
Upholder,  and  its  Lord."  ^  It  is  not  the  process  which 
Mr.  Mivart  calls  in  question,  but  the  interpretation  of  it. 
The  results  are  not  produced  by  any  blind  conatus  of 
Nature,  but  designedly. 

Here  is  the  raw  place  in  the  controversy.  I  qualified 
Dr.  Huxley's  concession  to  teleology  as  somewhat  equi- 
vocal. Yet  will  it  be  seen  from  the  following  passages 
that  (whether  reluctantly  or  not)  he  grants  everything 
which  a  teleological  evolutionist  can  possibly  ask  for.  To 
be  sure,  he  repeats  more  than  once  that  teleology,  as  com- 
monly understood,  has  received  its  death-blow  at  Darwin's 
hands.  But  if  "  commonly  understood  "  means  that  the 
first  woman  was  made  out  of  the  first  man's  rib,  or  that 
animals  were  modelled  in  clay  as  figures  are  made  of 
gingerbread,  it  surely  did  not  need  the  costly  apparatus  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  to  knock  this  poor  archaic  moribund 
on  the  head.  "  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  wider  teleology,  which  is  not  touched  by 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  but  is  actually  based  upon  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  evolution.  That  proposition  is 
that  the  whole  world,  living  and  not  living,  is  the  result  of 
the  mutual  interaction,  according  to  the  definite  laws,  of  the 
forces  possessed  by  the  molecules  of  which  the  primitive 
nebulosity  of  the  universe  was  composed."  ^  So  far  there 
is  no  equivocation.  ]\Ir.  Mivart  and  Dr.  Huxley  are  at 
one,  and  although,  in  the  thoroughly  philosophical  reflec- 
^  Genesis  of  Species,  p.  333.  ^  Critiques,  &c.,  p.  305. 
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tions  which  follow,  suspension  of  judgment  is  recom- 
mended, the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  they  do  but 
w'ipe  the  bloom  off  the  plum. 

The  universe  is  compared  with  a  clock.  "  Now  let  us 
suppose  a  death-watch,  living  in  the  clock-case,  to  be  a 
learned  and  intelli<]fent  student  of  its  works.  He  might 
say,  'I  find  here  nothing  but  matter  and  force  and  pure 
mechanism  from  beginning  to  end;'  and  he  would  be  quite 
right.  But  if  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  clock  was 
not  contrived  for  a  purpose,  he  would  be  quite  wrong.  On 
the  other  hand,  imagine  another  death-watch  of  a  different 
turn  of  mind.  He,  listening  to  the  monotonous  '  tick ! 
tick ! '  so  exactly  like  his  own,  might  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  clock  was  itself  a  monstrous  sort  of  death- 
watch,  and  that  its  final  cause  and  purpose  was  to  tick. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  teleologist  would  be  as  wrong  as  the  me- 
chanical-theorist  among  our  death-watches  ;  and  probably 
the  only  death-watch  who  would  be  right  would  be  the  one 
who  should  maintain  that  the  sole  thing  death-watches 
could  be  sure  about  was  the  nature  of  the  clock-works  and 
the  way  they  move,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  clock 
lay  wholly  beyond  the  purview  of  beetle  faculties.  .  .  . 
The  teleological  and  the  mechanical  views  of  Nature  are 
not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  purely  a  mechanist  the  speculator  is,  the  more  firmly 
does  he  assume  a  primordial  molecular  arrangement,  of 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  more  completely  is  he  thereby  at  the 
mercy  of  the  teleologist,  who  can  always  defy  him  to  dis- 
prove that  this  primordial  molecular  arrangement  was  not 
intended  to  evolve  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  teleologist  assert  that  this,  that,  or  the 
other  result  of  the  working  of  any  part  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  universe  is  its  purpose  and  final  cause,  the  mechanist 
can  always  inquire  how  he  knows  that  it  is  more  than  an 
unessential  incident — the  mere  ticking  of  the  clock  which 
he  mistakes  for  its  function.     And  there  seems  to  be  no 
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reply  to  this  inquiry,  any  more  than  to  the  further  not 
irrational  question,  why  trouble  oneself  about  matters 
which  are  out  of  reach,  when  tlie  working  of  the  mechan- 
ism itself,  which  is  of  infinite  practical  importance,  affords 
scope  for  all  our  energies  ? " 

The  concluding  sop  to  Scientism  seems  to  me  quite 
unworthy  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Huxley  cannot  think,  what- 
ever the  Positivists  may,  that  man's  practical  energies 
exhaust  the  sum  of  his  being.  Man  troubles  himself  about 
matters  which  are  out  of  his  reach,  simply  because  they 
are  out  of  his  reach,  and  because  it  will  always  be  his  fate 
so  to  trouble  himself  long  after  Positivism  and  legions  of 
its  successors  have  been  swept  into  the  dust-bin  of  all  our 
sapient  creeds. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Huxley  is  so  widely  spread  that,  I 
do  not  apologise  for  dwelling  upon  his  teachings  where 
these  go  to  the  very  pith  of  the  great  subject  we  have  in 
hand :  and  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that,  amongst  the 
crowds  who  read  his  essays,  there  must  be  a  large  propor- 
tion who  understand  and  accept  the  shallowest  only  of  his 
truths.  Perhaps  hardly  any  living  writer  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  common  scepticism, — the  crass  unbelief  of 
the  day  (here  at  home),  as  Dr.  Huxley.  Yet  this  is  rather 
the  misfortune  of  the  ignorant  pupils  than  the  fault  of  the 
brilliant  teacher.  True,  he  seems  to  be  imbued  with  an 
intense  odium  scientiflcum  for  theologians.  Tiie  imaginary 
23resence  of  a  theologist  amongst  his  audience  or  his  readers 
is  scarlet  for  the  horns  of  his  piercing  speech.  This  un- 
fortunate, and  the  like  of  him,  must  forthwith  be  gored.  It 
is  with  grim  satisfaction  he  exclaims,  "  Extingiiished  theo- 
logians lie  abont  the  cradle  of  every  science,  as  the  strangled 
snakes  beside  that  of  Hercules."  But  those  for  whom  Dr. 
Huxley  is  a  Gamaliel  should  not  forget  that  his  hSte  noir 
is  only  orthodoxy.  "  Orthodoxy  is  the  Bourbon  of  the 
world  of  thought."  So  far  as  the  sanatory  work  of  a  de- 
molisher  goes,  he  may  be  regarded  really  rather  as  the 
negative  friend  than  the  positive  enemy  of  religious  belief. 
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After  the  numerous  passages  cited  in  these  letters,  it  is 
]iot  necessary  to  refer  to  the  construction  which  evolu- 
tionists like  Professor  Hiickel,  and  the  whole  corps  of  dog- 
matic materialists,  put  upon  natural  selection.  This  theory 
is  supposed  by  such  to  be  the  last  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
"  spiritualism,"  or  by  whatever  contemptuous  epithet  they 
choose  to  designate  the  opposite  of  their  own  purblind 
creeds.  For  them  henceforth  the  unknown  and  the  un- 
knowable are  but  more  or  less  advanced  stages  of  a 
mathematical  problem. 


(     loo    ) 
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Our  review  of  Natural  Selection  is  now  concluded.  One 
result  (to  me  at  least)  is  clear.  At  no  single  point  does 
this  doctrine  clash  with  the  Design  argument.  There  is 
neither  concinnity  nor  conflict  between  them.  Natural 
selection  makes  no  pretence  to  efficiency.  Call  it  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,"  and  it  assumes  at  once  its  true  aspect 
as  a  self-evident  process  of  indirect  adaptation.  I  am  not 
thinking  now  of  the  vast  consequences  to  biology  of  Dar- 
win's splendid  achievements.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to 
underrate  these  as  to  disparage  the  discovery  of  Newton, 
because  the  fact  of  gravitation  was  known  before  he  con- 
ceived its  universality  and  ascertained  its  laws.  I  am 
merely  speaking  with  reference  to  Natural  Eeligion,  and 
again  repeat  that  Darwinism  leaves  this  where  it  found 
it.  Production  and  reproduction,  mobility  and  sensibility, 
variation  and  heredity,  are  all  in  full  force  before  selection 
takes  up  the  game.  To  these,  then,  we  must  finally  look 
if  we  would  know  how  it  fares  with  Teleology  when  Evo- 
lution is  afield. 

My  first  duty  is  to  lay  before  you  the  theories  of  Here- 
dity that  leading  thinkers  have  propounded.  There  are 
three  to  be  considered ; — Professor  Hackel's,  Mr.  Spencer's, 
and  Darwin's.  As  these  all  rest  upon  the  cell-theory' — in 
truth,  are  but  apologies,  I  might  say,  for  the  theory  itself — 
we  had  better  refresh  our  memories  upon  that  before  we 
go  farther. 

If  you  will  look  back  to  Letter  YI.,  you  will  find  there 
a  description  of  the  organic  cell  and  its  mode  of  propaga- 
tion.  A  passage  was  quoted  from  Goethe's  "  Morphologic/' 
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which  I  remarked  might  have  served  for  a  statement  of  the 
cell  theory  at  the  present  day.  Witness  the  modern  repe- 
tition of  it :  "  Every  organic  cell  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  an 
independent  organism,  a  so-called  '  elementary  organism,' 
or  an  '  individual  of  the  first  order.'  Every  higher  organ- 
ism is,  in  a  measure,  a  society  or  a  state  of  such  variously 
shaped  elementary  individuals,  variously  developed  by 
division  of  labour."  ^  These  are  the  two  things  to  attend 
to  when  you  are  invited  to  accept  this  or  that  explanation 
of  heredity.  "  Every  organism  composed  of  many  cells 
was  originally  a  single  cell,  and  it  becomes  many-celled 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  original  cell  propagates  itself  by 
self-division,  and  that  the  new  individual  cells  originating 
in  this  manner  remain  together,  and  by  division  of  labour 
form  a  community  or  state."  The  complex  organism  is 
nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  elementary  organisms.  Each 
cell  is  an  autonomous  unit;  and  the  unity  of  the  living 
whole — the  unity  of  the  individual,  the  unity  of  its  con- 
sciousness, its  entire  life,  in  short — is  the  resultant  of 
myriads  of  tiny  lives,  with  their  incipient  susceptibilities, 
and  activities,  and  quasi-memoTies,  and  intelligences,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  bound  up  into  one  by — well,  by  them- 
selves. No,  I  am  wrong — by  "  division  of  labour."  At  any 
rate,  personality  is  nothing  but  the  unity  of  aggregation. 
"  Just  as  peculiar  characteristic  features  of  man — pride, 
ambition,  frivolity,  &c. — are  transmitted  to  the  descendants 
strictly  by  inheritance,  so  too  are  the  peculiar  abnormal 
manifestations  of  mental  activity  which  are  usually  called 
fixed  ideas,  despondency,  imbecility,  and  generally  diseases 
of  the  mind."  "  This  (!)  distinctly  and  irrefragably  shows 
that  the  soul  of  man,  just  as  the  soul  of  animals,  is  a  purely 
mechanical  activity,  the  sum  of  the  molecular  phenomena  of 
motion  in  the  particles  of  the  hrain,"  &c.  &c.^ 

The  cell-aggregation  theory  is  here  demonstrated  by  aid 
of  hereditary  transmission.  But  as  evolution  is  unable 
to  advance  the  breadth  of  a  geometrical  line  without  the 

^  Hiicke],  Ilhtory  of  Creation,  vol.  i.  p.  1S7.  -    Ihul,  p.  179. 
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aid  of  transmission,  the  explanation  of  this  also  becomes 
urgent.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Professor 
Hackel  explains  it  by  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  aggre- 
gation itself.  The  whole  secret  of  transmission,  we  are 
told,  lies  in  the  simplest  form  of  propagation, — simplest, 
because  there  are  two  ways, — sexual  and  a-sexual.  The 
last  is  the  one  referred  to.  You  remember  how  this  is 
managed  in  the  moneron.  That  homogeneous  little  glo- 
bule of  slime  jostles  against  some  random  matter,  a  crumb 
of  which  sticks  to  it,  and  gets  drawn  into  the  body  of 
the  mucus.  In  this  way  the  globule  grows ; — quite  a 
simple  and  natural  affair ;  the  random  particle  is  made  into 
jelly — j'dhj  exactly  like  that  of  the  moneron.  If  you  will 
look  into  Letter  V.,  or  recall  what  is  there  written  of  the 
chemics  of  protein,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what  that 
comes  to !  Then,  having  over-eaten  itself,  it  divides  itself 
in  two,  and  each  half  "  commences  anew  the  simple  course 
of  the  vital  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  propagation." 

The  mystery  is  solved.  The  whole  affair  of  transmis- 
sion is  at  once  self-evident.  "When  one  examines  the 
simplest  form  of  propagation,  this  self-division,  it  surely 
cannot  be  considered  wonderful  that  the  products  of  the 
division  of  the  original  organism  should  possess  the  same 
qualities  as  the  parental  individual.  For  they  are  parts 
or  halves  of  the  parental  organism,  and  the  matter  or  sub- 
stance in  both  halves  is  the  same ;  and  as  both  the  young 
individuals  have  received  an  equal  amount  and  the  same 
quality  of  matter  from  the  parent  individual,  one  can  but 
consider  it  natural  that  the  vital  phenomena,  the  physio- 
logical qualities,  should  be  the  same  in  both  children."  ^ 

All  the  highest  and  most  elaborate  functions  of  the 
completed  organism,  including  mental  phenomena,  are 
nothing  but  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  the  molecules  of 
which  it  is  built  up.  This  is  the  cell  theory.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  building  up,  viz.,  the  simplest  form  of 
propagation,  explains  heredity.    This  is  Professor  Hackel's 

^  Hiickel,  uhi  supra,  p.  191. 
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transmission  theory.  In  proof  of  the  cell  theory  the  trans- 
mission of  "  peculiar  characteristic  features  "  is  cited.  It 
turns  out,  however,  that  the  circle  is  more  perfect  than 
it  appears,  for  the  two  theories  are  one.  They  are  but 
two  aspects  of  propagation  by  self-division. 

But  we  must  not  be  over-pedantic.  Let  us  make  a  fair 
effort  to  follow  the  working  of  transmission,  now  made  so 
charmingly  clear  for  us.  The  typical  instance  of  organic 
evolution  is  the  self-division  of  an  entirely  homogeneous 
atom  of  plasson,  so  absolutely  unspecialised  that  any  one 
part  of  it  performs  indifferently  every  function  essential 
to  its  being.  We  are  asked  to  imagine  that  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  heredity  are  explained  by  the  division  of  this 
undifferentiated  protoplasmic  body. 

If  a  body  be  really  uniform  throughout,  there  is  no 
obvious  extravagance  in  the  assumption  that,  when  dis- 
rupted, the  separate  divisions  should  be  constitutionally 
alike.  But  with  each  stage  of  development  the  units 
become  more  and  more  unlike  their  primitive  ancestor 
and  one  another.  Not  unlike  in  respect  of  their  cellular 
character,  but  functionally  unlike,  and  therefore  physiolo- 
gically and  chemically  unlike.  We  have  seen  that  inner 
layers  and  outer  layers  are  formed — endoderms  and  ecto- 
derms,  as  they  are  called ;  the  business  of  the  former  being 
mainly  with  nutrition  and  its  organs,  that  of  the  latter 
with  the  muscles  and  nerves ;  hence,  with  mobility  and 
sensation,  and  ultimately  with  the  intellect  and  the  will. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  argument  that  mechanical 
division  produces  no  constitutional  change ;  or  that,  so 
far  from  heredity  being  mysterious,  it  is  as  self-evident  as 
that  two  halves  equal  a  whole  ?  "  That  cells,  still  retain- 
ing the  same  nature,  increase  by  self-division  or  prolifera- 
tion, is  admitted  by  every  one.  But  when  an  organism 
undergoes  great  change  of  structure  during  development, 
the  cells,  which  at  each  stage  are  supposed  to  be  directly 
derived  from  previously  existing  cells,  must  likewise  be 
greatly  changed  in  nature.     This  change  is  attributed  by 
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the  supporters  of  the  cellular  doctrine  to  some  inherent 
power  which  the  cells  possess,  and  not  to  any  external 
agency."  ^  With  the  introduction  of  this  astounding  diver- 
sity of  attributes,  and  of  "  some  inherent  power "  as  the 
cause  of  it,  axiomatic  simplicity  seems  to  me  suddenly 
and  for  ever  to  disappear. 

The  fact  is,  the  simplicity  of  the  first  step  in  propagation 
is  no  better  than  dust  in  our  eyes.  The  building  up  of  an 
organism  ah  initio,  and  the  reproduction  of  this  organism 
with  the  transmission  of  all  its  attributes,  are  as  different  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  that,  after  a 
homogeneous  substance  has  been  divided,  unlike  exposure 
to  incident  forces  makes  the  separated  parts  unlike,  and  that 
this  process  of  division  and  differentiation  may  be  repeated, 
until  a  very  complex  organism  is  produced.  But  in  the  re- 
production of  this  particular  organism,  the  evolution  has  to 
take  place  after  a  cut- and- dried  pattern.  Precisely  similar 
effects  have  to  he  p'roduced  hy  an  entirely  different  set  of 
causes.  Suppose,  for  example,  some  infinitesimal  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  an  eye, — a  minute 
alteration  in  the  morphological  units  about  the  spot  where, 
in  the  course  of  some  thousands  of  generations,  perhaps, 
an  eye  will  be  developed.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
these  first  changes  may  be  what  we  call  fortuitous — the 
results,  i.e.,  of  combinations  of  forces  which  we  are  unable 
to  detect;  and  when  reproduction  is  achieved,  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  in  some  individual  of  a  later  creneration 
similar  units  may  undergo  a  further  change;  always  in 
consequence,  mind,  of  some  further  combinations  of  inner 
and  outer  forces.  But  how  on  earth  does  this  explain  the 
repetition  of  these  same  changes  in  the  absence  of  those 
forces  ?  What  resemblance  can  the  evolutionary  process, 
here  figured,  possibly  bear  to  the  transmission  of  the 
secured  changes  ? 

Propagation  of  like  from  like,  postulates  that  the  entire 
evolution  of  the  parent  form  be  chronicled  in  the  germ. 

^  Darwin,  Animals  and  Plants,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
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The  molecular  constitution  of  this  germ-cell  represents 
the  whole  pliylogeuetic  history  of  the  completed  organism. 
The  germ  has  to  unfold  itself,  not  now  in  obedience  to 
existing  conditions,  not  as  originally  into  some  form  or 
other,  but  into  fins  or  feathers,  two  legs  or  a  score,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Think,  I  beseech  you,  what  folding  there 
must  be  before  we  come  to  this  unfolding !  Not  only 
have  the  entire  series  of  vital,  chemical,  morphological, 
and  all  other  results  which  have  happened  since  this 
planet  first  supported  life  to  be  repeated  in  exactly  the 
order  in  which  they  occurred ;  they  have  first  to  be  secured, 
accumulated,  and  garnered  up  in  a  cell,  which,  wdiatever 
it  develops  into,  is,  we  are  confidently  informed,  pre- 
cisely like  every  other  cell.  This  may  be  "  natural ;  " 
that  it  is  intelligible,  I  deny. 

Inconceivability,  however,  is  not  the  only  objection ; 
though  this  is  fatal  to  a  scientific  hypothesis.  Another 
fault  is  that  the  facts  of  reproduction  are  not  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis.  So  far  from  it  being  self-evident 
that  like  imist  produce  like ;  reproduction  is  not  always 
homogenetic.  Plants  and  animals  produce  plants  and 
animals  that  are  quite  dissimilar  to  themselves.  And  the 
striking  part  of  it  is,  that  while  similarity  or  approximate 
similarity  of  the  successive  generations  is  invariably  pre- 
served in  cases  of  sexual  multiplication,  complete  unlike- 
ness  is  confined  to  cases  of  a-sexual  propagation.  I  do  not 
desire  to  lay  much  stress  upon  these  facts,  because  there 
are  ways  of  meeting  them  which  deprive  them  of  some 
of  their  force.  Incases  of  "alternate  generation  "  there 
is  a  return  to  the  point  departed  from.  Nevertheless  we 
may  notice  in  passing  a  few  curious  instances  of  hetero- 
genesis. 

In  the  aphis,  for  example,  an  oviparous  female  and  a 
winged  male  produce  offspring  which  are  sexless  and 
Avingless.  These  offspring  —  the  pest  of  the  garden 
throughout  summer — repeat  themselves  by  a  process  of 
internal  gemmation,  until  the  autumn.      Winged  males 
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are  then  generated,  and  eggs  are  laid,  which,  next  spring, 
start  the  cycle  afresh.  The  working  of  the  law  of  trans- 
mission is  very  remarkable  here,  and  receives  no  light 
from  cell-multiplication  by  self-division.  The  persistence 
of  what  Professor  Owen  calls  "  the  spermatic  virtue  of  the 
ancestral  coitus  "  lasts  through  eight  or  ten  generations. 
Yet  this  gives  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  strain  upon  the 
hereditary  impulse.  "  The  first-formed  larva  of  early 
spring  procreates  not  one  but  eight  larvse  like  itself  in 
successive  broods,  and  each  of  these  larva  repeats  the 
process ;  and  it  may  again  be  repeated  in  the  same 
geometrical  ratio  until  a  number  which  figures  only  can 
indicate,  and  language  almost  fails  to  express,  is  the 
result."  ^ 

There  are  plenty  of  other  instances  of  the  same  sort. 
The  jellyfish  is  one.  When  its  progeny  are  first  issued, 
they  are  little  globular  ciliated  beings  betraying  no  family 
likeness  whatever.  After  many  changes  they  turn  into 
plant-like  polyps.  These  multiply  by  segmentation,  and 
eventually  become  egg-bearing  medusse,  such  as  they 
started  from.  The  metamorphosis  of  some  infusoria  by 
encysting  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  animal  melts 
itself  down,  as  it  were,  to  a  nucleus  or  cyst,  out  of  this 
cyst  comes  forth  a  new  infusorium,  as  little  like  its  parent 
as  a  chick  is  like  an  egg.  The  metamorphosis  of  insects 
is  patent  to  every  observer.  Take  any  familiar  one  of 
these,  like  that  of  the  moths ;  it  will  tax  your  ingenuity,  I 
think,  to  explain  the  cycle  of  changes  by  the  cell-multi- 
plication and  division-of-labour  theories. 

Such  apparent  anomalies,  however,  are  less  difficult  to 
overcome  than  the  reproduction  of  unicellular  organisms. 
Amongst  these  we  find  living  units  of  well-defined  form, 
with  ciliated  mouths,  contractile  cavities  or  stomachs, 
anal  openings,  &c.,  highly  accomplished  little  creatures, 
in  short,  which  multiply  themselves  by  spontaneous 
fission,  at  such  a  rate  that  in  three  or  four  weeks  two  or 

^  Owen  Oil  Parthenofjenessis,  p.  60. 
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three  hundred  millions  will  come  from  one  of  them.  The 
reproduction  of  this  comparatively  complex  organism  is 
something  very  different  from  that  of  the  moneron,  or  even 
of  the  nucleated  cell.  No  one  can  believe  that  mere 
overgrowth  produces  such  complicated  functional  activities 
as  we  have  here.  Yet  no  one  denies  that  these  animals 
consist  of  a  single  cell. 

A  criticism  of  biological  histories  is  no  part  of  my  busi- 
ness, any  further  than  these  may  happen  to  bear  upon  the 
argument  of  design.  My  purpose  is  to  point  out  that  evo- 
lution cannot  budge  without  heredity;  and  that  heredity  is 
not  to  be  "  explained  away  "  by  the  help  of  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  and  still  less,  as  Professor  Hiickel  pretends,  by 
intelligible  evolution.  If  I  ventured  to  question  the  infal- 
libility of  a  doctrine  whose  consequences  are  as  trying  to 
my  credulity  as  the  Pentateuch,  I  should  suggest  that  the 
seeming  similarity  between  all  kinds  of  germinal  matter, 
and  the  colloidal  atoms  which  are  the  elementary  consti- 
tuents of  the  tissues,  is  entirely  deceptive.  Morphological 
resemblance  is  in  this  case  no  index  to  chemical  composi- 
tion. Even  Darwin  says,  "  Whether  each  of  the  innume- 
rable autonomous  elements  of  the  body  is  a  cell  or  the 
modified  product  of  a  cell,  is  a  more  doubtful  question, 
even  if  so  wide  a  definition  be  given  to  the  term  as 
to  include  cell-like  bodies  without  walls  and  without 
nuclei."  ^  Is  it  an  irrefragable  fact,  as  Virchow  states, 
that  "  every  single  epithelial  and  muscular  fibre-cell  leads 
a  sort  of  parasitical  existence  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
body  "  ?  Is  it  indisputably  true,  as  Hackel  affirms,  that 
the  white-blood  corpuscles  are  identical,  so  far  as  inde- 
pendent life  is  concerned,  with  amoeba?  ?  "  I  showed," 
he  says,  "  that  these  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  like  inde- 
pendent amoebas,  can  assimilate  solid  particles,  can  there- 
fore eat."  2  Not  to  mention  the  inscrutable  differences  of 
atomic  structure,  there  are  palpable  differences  which  are 

^  Animals  and  Plants,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
^  Evolution  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 
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not  to  be  overlooked.  The  M-liite-blood  corpuscles  cannot 
reproduce  themselves  when  removed  from  the  organism. 
The  amoebte  can  do  so.  It  is  true  the  movements  of  the 
one  closely  resemble  those  of  the  other ;  but  tliis  does 
not  demonstrate  the  independent  vitality  of  the  colourless 
blood-corpuscle.  The  movement  here  might  be  a  reflex 
response  to  a  dynamical  stimulus,  as  purely  mechanical  as 
the  chemical  changes  in  a  crystal. 

Waiving  such  que5tions  as  these,  and  admitting  them  to 
be  no  better  than  the  confused  doubts  of  an  ignorant 
inquirer,  it  still  remains  incontestable  that  the  germ-cell 
which  develops  into  a  specific  organism  is  essentially 
unlike  the  protozoon,  which  simply  reproduces  itself. 
Although  these  considerations  seriously  affect  the  cell 
theory,  which  in  turn  is  the  groundwork  of  all  theories 
of  heredity,  they  are  pertinent  to  our  subject  only  in  so 
far  as  they  prove  that  the  real  mystery  of  evolution  lies 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  intelligible  first  principles.  This 
is  the  view  I  want  to  keep  before  you.  In  furtherance  of 
it  we  may  address  ourselves  to  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of 
Polarity. 


(     I09     ) 
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The  drift  of  the  foregoing  comment  is  that  in  Professor 
Hackel's  explanation  of  heredity,  we  have  only  half, 
and  the  least  important  half,  of  the  story.  Evolution  by 
cell-multiplication  would  be  intelligible  (comparatively  so, 
at  least)  if  every  individual  structure  evolved  were  differ- 
ent. But  we  want  to  know  how  complex  structures  are 
perpetuated ;  how,  out  of  a  given  germ,  we  get  the  definite 
form  we  exjDect  to  get.  The  oversight  seems  to  be 
that  we  are  offered  doctrines  of  evolution,  when  what 
we  need  is  a  theory  of  involution.  Mr.  Spencer's  teaching 
seems  to  me  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  Professor  Hackel's. 
The  only  scheme  which  really  touches  the  difficulty  is 
Darwin's  Pangenesis.  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  shall  first 
speak  for  himself. 

"We  must  conclude  that  the  likeness  of  any  organism 
to  either  parent  is  conveyed  by  the  special  tendencies  of 
the  physiological  units  derived  from  that  parent.  In  the 
fertilised  germ  we  have  two  groups  of  physiological  units, 
slightly  different  in  their  structures.  These  slightly  dif- 
ferent units  severally  multiply  at  the  expense  of  the 
nutriment  supplied  to  the  unfolding  germ,  each  kind 
moulding  this  nutriment  into  units  of  its  own  type."^ 

The  active  agents,  you  observe,  are  the  "  physiological 
units."  Their  special  tendencies  convey  the  ancestral 
likeness,  and  mould  extraneous  matter  into  units  of  their 
own  type.  This  is  very  easy  to  write,  and  may  be  easy 
to  believe.     But  are  we  any  the  wiser  for  it  ?     What  are 

^  Princii-les  of  Bloloijy,  §  84. 
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these  physiological  units,  and  how  do  they  perform  their 
miracle  ? 

"There  seems  no  alternative  but  to  suppose  that  the 
chemical  units  combine  into  units  immensely  more  com- 
plex than  themselves,  complex  as  tliey  are ;  and  that  in 
each  organism  the  physiological  units  produced  by  this 
further  compounding  of  highly  compound  atoms  have  a 
more  or  less  distinctive  character,"  ^  The  chemical  units 
are  the  constituents  of  that  gelatinous  matrix  which  was 
before  referred  to  as  protein.  This  substance  has  all  sorts 
of  names,  such  as  protoplasm,  plastic  lymph,  plasmatic  fluid, 
blastema,  sarcode,  &c.  These  serve  mainly  for  euphony,  or 
else  to  conceal  ignorance :  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
value  they  possess. 

How  do  the  physiological  units  work  ?  They  multiply 
by  assimilating  contiguous  or  surrounding  matter.  But 
assimilation  means  "  moulding  the  nutriment  into  units  of 
its  own  type."  How  is  this  done  ?  The  following  is  the  only 
answer  to  the  question  :  "  Evidently  this  selective  assimi- 
lation illustrates  the  general  truth,  demonstrable  a  priori, 
that  like  units  tend  to  segregate.  It  illustrates,  moreover, 
the  further  aspect  of  the  general  truth  that  the  pre- 
existence  of  a  mass  of  certain  units  produces,  probably 
by  polar  attraction,  a  tendency  for  diffused  units  of  the 
same  kind  to  aggregate  with  this  mass  rather  than  else- 
where." ^  This  is  no  answer  at  all,  because  where  units 
of  the  "  same  kind "  already  exist,  there  is  no  need  for 
'■'  moulding."  That  there  is  need  of  moulding  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that,  "  organs  are  in  part  made  up  of  units 
that  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  circulating  fluids." 

The  expression  "  polar  attraction "  is  here  employed. 
This  is  the  key  to  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  Heredity. 
Professor  Hiickel  explains  heredity  by  growth.  Mr. 
Spencer  explains  it  by  growth  and  repair.  Considered  by 
the  light  of  these  simple  processes,  heredity  "  becomes  a 
matter  of  course ;  it  falls  into  unison  with  the  fact  that, 

^  Pnncijples  of  Biology,  §  66.  ^  Ihid.,  §  54. 
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iu  various  simple  organisms,  lost  parts  can  be  replaced  ; 
and  that,  in  still  simpler  organisms,  a  fragment  can  de- 
velop into  a  whole."  i  Now  growth,  as  most  simply  con- 
ceived, is  mere  increase  of  bulk.  Where  evolution  is 
concerned,  it  implies  something  more  than  this.  It 
implies  segregation  as  \vell  as  aggregation :  like  particles 
must  be  separated  and  accumulated.  Mr.  Spencer  illus- 
trates organic  growth  by  inorganic:  the  grinvth  of  tlie 
crystal  is  the  clue  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  animal. 
"Around  a  plant  there  exist  certain  elements  that  are  like 
the  elements  which  form  its  substance ;  and  its  increase  of 
size  is  effected  by  continually  integrating  these  surround- 
ing elements  M'ith  itself.  Nor  does  the  animal  fundamen- 
tally differ  in  this  respect  from  the  plant  or  the  crystal. 
Its  food  is  a  portion  of  the  environing  matter,  that  contains 
some  compound  atoms  like  some  of  the  compound  atoms 
constituting  its  tissues  ;  and  either  through  simple  imbi- 
bition or  through  digestion  the  animal  eventually  inte- 
grates with  itself  units  like  those  of  which  it  is  built  up, 
and  leaves  behind  the  unlike  units."  ^ 

The  force  by  which  the  diffused  atoms  of  a  given  salt 
are  impelled  to  crystalise  in  a  given  way  is  called,  for 
convenience'  sake,  "polarity."  The  term  is  equally  appli- 
cable whether  the  diffused  salts  are  segregated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  crystal  of  the  same  salts  or  not.  Mr.  Spencer 
uses  the  term  "  organic  polarity"  in  the  like  manner,  some- 
times to  express  "  the  power  which  certain  units  have  of 
arranging  themselves  "  into  the  special  structure  of  the 
organisms  to  which  they  belong ;  sometimes  to  express 
the  force  by  which  "  a  pre-existing  mass  "  of  special  units 
constrains  unlike  atoms  to  take  their  own  definite  form. 
The  two  processes  are,  however,  quite  distinct ;  for  while 
the  first  instances  one  phase  of  the  principle  of  growth, 
under  the  "  universal  tendency  towards  the  union  of  like 
units  and  the  parting  of  unlike  units,"  the  latter  enun- 
ciates distinctly  the  principle  of  repair,  as  here  plainly 

^  Principles  of  Biolojy,  §  97.  -   Ibid.,  §  43. 
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put  :  "  The  repair  of  a  wasted  tissue  may  therefore  he 
considered  as  due  to  forces  analogous  to  those  by  which  a 
crystal  reproduces  its  lost  apex  when  placed  in  a  solution 
like  that  from  which  it  was  formed.  In  either  case,  a 
mass  of  units  of  a  given  kind  shows  a  power  of  integrating 
with  itself  diffused  units  of  the  same  kind  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  the  organic  mass  of  units  arranges  the 
diffused  units  into  special  compound  forms  before  inte- 
grating them  with  itself." 

Now,  in  whichever  sense  we  employ  the  term  polarity, 
whether  as  a  symbol  for  the  process  of  growth  or  for 
that  of  repair,  neither  one  nor  the  other  throws  any  light 
upon,  or  in  the  smallest  measure  helps  to  simplify,  the 
mystery  of  transmission.  Growth,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  either  by  "  selective  assimilation,"  or  by  imbibition  of 
like  units,  bears  no  analogy  to  the  moulding  of  ordinary 
protoplasm — the  raw  material  of  all  organic  structures — 
into  the  special  cellular  substance  of  a  given  plant  or 
animal.  Eepair  is  equally  impotent  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  repair  of  a  wasted  tissue  may,  I  grant,  be  analogous 
to  the  redingration  of  the  lost  apex  of  a  crystal.  But  in 
both  cases  the  constraining  energy  resides  in  the  "  pre- 
existing mass."  A  lobster  will  renew  a  lost  claw,  a  newt 
its  tail,  a  snail  its  head,  &c.  "  If  a  leg  is  reproduced  where 
there  was  a  leg,  and  a  tail  where  there  was  a  tail,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  conclude  that  the  aggregate  forces  of 
the  body  control  the  formative  processes  going  on  in  each 
part."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this ;  and  all 
the  cases  illustrative  of  repair  which  Mr.  Spencer  adduces, 
such  as  blood-poisoning,  budding,  grafting,  and  so  on, 
point  to  the  same  truth.  But  in  every  one  of  these,  as 
repair  necessarily  implies,  there  must  be  "  a  pre-existing 
mass."  When  you  come  to  primary  transmission,  where 
is  your  pre-existing  mass  ?  Where  do  your  aggregate 
forces  come  from  ?  You  have  nothing  to  start  with  but 
a  single  cell  or  globule  of  slime,  indistinguishable  from 
every  other  globule  of  slime. 
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If  you  consider  the  development  of  any  particular  organ, 
you  will  see  at  once  how  inadequate  is  the  reference  to 
repair.  "  During  its  bud-like  stage,  the  rudimentary 
arm  is  nothing  but  a  homogeneous  mass  of  simple  cells, 
without  any  arrangement.  By  the  divers  changes  they 
gradually  undergo,  these  cells  are  transformed  into  bones, 
muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves."  What  transforms 
them?  The  physiological  units.  What  then  makes  the 
chemical  units  combine  to  form  the  requisitely  specialised 
physiological  units  before  any  arm  exists  at  all  ?  The 
sole  reason  for  there  being  an  arm  is,  that  the  parent  of 
the  germ  which  has  unfolded  up  to  the  arm-budding  stage, 
itself  had  an  arm. 

Again,  there  are  certain  phases  of  repair  which  are  as 
hard  to  unravel  as  transmission.  I  allude  to  those  cases 
which  involve  transmission;  (if  indeed  one  instance  of  re- 
jDair  can  be  said  to  do  so  more  than  another).  A  man  has 
a  mole  on  his  right  foot,  let  us  say.  He  loses  his  leg ; 
some  years  later  he  marries ;  his  children  have  two  legs, 
and  moles  on  their  right  feet.  Shall  we  say  tlie  lost  leg 
of  the  father  is  repaired  in  his  offspring  and  the  mole 
transmitted  ?  Or  shall  we  put  it  the  other  way,  and  say 
the  mole  is  repaired,  &c.  ?  This  would  sound  ridiculous. 
Yet  one  seems  almost  as  correct  as  the  other.  Certainly 
one  is  as  intelligible  as  the  other.  Where  a  tail  or  any 
limb  is  renewed,  the  mechanical  interpretation  of  it  is 
that  certain  genealogical  units  are  somewhere  stowed 
away ;  that  these  impart  their  rate  or  mode  of  vibration 
to  the  atoms  of  the  contiguous  pabulum;  and  that  the 
new  atoms  dance  to  the  measure  of  the  old  tune.  In  any 
case,  we  must  assume  the  presence  of  pre-existing  cells. 
In  the  lobster  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  the  regenera- 
tive cells  reside  "  at  the  basal  end  of  the  first  joint  of 
each  of  the  legs.  This  joint  is  almost  filled  by  a  mass 
of  nucleated  cells  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  and  vascular 
band ;  .  .  .  a  great  proportion  of  the  reproductive  cells 
.  .  .  is  used  up  in  the  production  of  the  new  limb;  but 
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a  mass  of  them  is  retained  unclianged  at  the  basal 
joint,  and  ready  to  renew  the  reproductive  process  when 
needed."  ^  Is  there  also  a  depot  for  atomic  recruits  to 
restore  parental  moles  1^ 

In  the  first  passage  quoted  from  Mr.  Spencer,  he  says 
likeness  is  conveyed  by  the  special  tendencies  of  the 
physiological  units  derived  from  the  parent.  Beyond 
this  barren  statement  of  the  fact  nothing  is  added  to  our 
knowledge.  No  answer  to  the  question  how  or  why  this 
is  so  is  even  attempted.  Nor  will  an  answer  be  forthcom- 
ing until  the  germinal  cell  itself  is  put  to  the  question. 
I\Ieanwhile  it  is  misleading  to  talk  of  "  matter  of  course," 
if  we  begin  our  explanation  of  a  process  just  where  the 
mystery  ceases,  and  ignore  the  only  thing  that  needs 
solution. 

Darwin  does  storm  the  citadel  at  the  point  where  con- 
quest is  really  important.  His  hypothesis  of  pangenesis 
"  implies  that  every  part  of  the  whole  organisation  repro- 
duces itself.  So  that  ovules,  spermatozoa,  and  pollen 
grains, — the  fertilised  egg  or  seed,  as  well  as  buds, — 
include  and  consist  of  a  multitude  of  germs  thrown  off 
from  each  separate  part  or  unit." ^  "I  assume  that  the 
units  throw  off  minute  granules  which  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  system ;  that  these,  when  supplied 
with  proper  nutriment,  multiply  by  self-division,  and  are 

^  Owen,  Parthenogenesis,  p.  49.  made  in  this  little  girl's  leg,  in  the 
^  The  following  account  of  an  situation  of  her  tibia.  The  proceed- 
operation  performed  in  the  West-  ing  was  conducted  on  Listerian  prin- 
minster  Hospital  is  so  curious  and  ciples,  and  no  suppuration  occurred, 
interesting  that  its  insertion  needs  no  From  these  little  bits  of  bone  and 
apology.  A  diseased  bone  threaten-  periosteum  new  osseous  tissue  has 
ing  the  life  of  the  patient  had  been  formed.  A  narrow  ridge  of  bone 
removed.  "  After  six  months,  no  can  be  felt  along  the  course  of  the 
vestiges  of  osseous  tissues  having  osseus  tissues  which  I  planted  in 
appeared  in  the  patient's  leg  to  her  leg.  The  wound  has  entirely 
replace  that  which  I  had  taken  healed ;  and  where  no  bone  what- 
away,  and  as  the  limb  was  perfectly  ever  existed  six  weeks  ago,  now  a 
useless,  I  determined  to  endeavour  narrow  band  of  osseous  tissue  has 
to  form  a  new  tibia.  I  therefore  been  produced,"  &c. — Trans.  Inter- 
took  perfectly  fresh  very  small  pieces  7iat.  Med.  Congress,  vol.  ii.  p.  344 
of  bone    and   periosteum   from   the  (1881). 

foot  of  a  patient's  limb  I  had  am-  ^  Animals  and  Plants,  &c.,  chap, 

putated  ;  and  I  placed  these  pieces  xxvii. 
of  bone  and  periosteum  in  a  groove 
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ultimately  developed  into  units  like  those  from  which 
they  were  originally  derived.  These  granules  may  be 
called  gemraules.  They  are  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  system  to  constitute  the  sexual  elements,  and  their 
development  in  the  next  generation  forms  a  new  being ; 
but  they  are  likewise  capable  of  transmission  in  a  dor- 
mant state  to  future  generations,  and  may  then  be  de- 
veloped." ^ 

This  hypothesis  has  at  least  the  merit  of  accounting  for 
the  facts.  But  follow  it  out  in  thought,  and  you  will 
soon  see  at  what  a  cost  the  victory  is  won.  The  gemmules 
are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  system.  Each  separate 
unit  has  by  some  inconceivable  process  of  suffrage  to  elect 
a  representative,  which  is  the  depository  of  all  its  past 
history  and  present  capabilities ;  these  deputies  must  get 
themselves  conveyed  somehow  into  the  germ-chamber, 
and  there  dwell  in  harmony — not  decomposing  and  re- 
composing  one  another  by  chemical  or  other  action  (as 
the  law  of  equilibration  would  lead  us  to  expect),  but  pre- 
serving for  any  number  of  years  their  pristine  poten- 
tialities intact  and  undisturbed. 

The  tale  of  the  fisherman  and  the  genie  is  not  more 
wonderful.  And  we  too  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  The 
vessel  is  not  capable  to  hold  one  of  your  feet,  O  Genie  ! 
how  is  it  possible  that  your  whole  body  could  be  in  it  ? " 

Yet  even  this  collecting  is  not  more  bewildering  than 
the  subsequent  distribution  which  Heredity  requires. 
When  liberated,  the  gemmules  must  arrange  themselves 
in  their  old  relative  places.  The  millions  of  them  that 
come  from  an  eye  have  to  lie  in  wait,  "in  a  dormant 
state,"  until  the  new  being  develops  an  eye.  Then 
each  atom  has  to  find  its  way  to  a  spot  in  which  it 
bears  exactly  the  same  relative  position  to  all  its  com- 
peers as  similar  atoms  bore  in  similar  antecedent  struc- 
tures. And  when  it  has  got  there — a  spot,  by  the  way, 
which  does  not  exist,  because  its  existence  depends  on 
other  units  like  itself,  which  do  not   yet  exist  —  it  has 

^  Animals  and  Plants,  chap,  xxvii. 
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to  generate  millions  of  other  units  like  itself  out  of 
homogeneous  plasson,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be ; 
rearrange  the  constituent  elements  of  this  ;  form  fresh 
chemical  compounds,  fresh  physiological  units ;  and  dis- 
tribute, and  arrange,  and  combine  these,  so  that  each  one 
shall  perform  its  distinct  and  appropriate  office.  And, 
crowning  marvel  of  the  whole,  the  separate  activities  of 
these  billions  of  inscrutable  molecules  minister,  and  have 
no  raison  d'etre  but  to  minister,  to  the  integral  life  of  the 
individual,  which  is  no  individual  after  all ! 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  George  Darwin  has  calculated  how 
many  thousand  million  of  millions  of  molecules  are 
contained  in  a  cube  of  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  of 
glass  or  water.  It  is  true  a  single  flower  will  throw  off 
atoms  enough  to  perfume  a  moderate-sized  garden;  and 
spicy  odours  reach  a  ship  (as  I  myself  have  experienced 
in  tropical  seas)  long  before  the  land  is  sighted.  Such 
facts,  no  doubt,  assist  us  to  conceive  how  the  germ-cell 
may  be  capacious  enough  to  hold  all  that  pangenesis  re- 
quires it  to  hold.  But  the  collecting,  the  nourishing,  the 
propagating,  the  distributing, — what  are  we  to  think  of 
these  ?  What  have  we  gained  in  point  of  simplicity  or 
picturability  by  this  theory  of  pangenesis  ?  What 
nearer  are  we  to  the  faintest  inkling  of  the  radical  truth  ? 
And  yet,  until  Heredity  is  explained,  no  explanation  of 
evolution  is  possible.  It  is  the  blindest  delusion  to 
imagine  that,  all  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  are  to  be 
cleared  up  by  reducing  them  to  "  first  principles ; "  that 
in  the  end  every  problem  of  being  is  reducible  to  a 
self-evident  proposition.  It  is  this  childish  credulity  of 
ignorance,  fostered  by  an  army  of  arrogant  and  starved- 
minded  specialists,  that  has  frozen  the  religion  out  of 
the  hearts  of  the  foolish  many.  Simplicity,  forsooth  !  If 
we  did  but  know  it,  there's  no  simplicity  but  our  own. 
Organic  evolution,  I  repeat,  presupposes  heredity.  Deve- 
lopment can  only  be  grafted  on  to  that  which  has  already 
been  developed.  "  Each  material  form,"  as  Sir  W.  Grove 
says,  '•'  contains  the  past  history  of  the  world."    The  secret 
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of  evolution  is  at  present  locked  up  in  the  process  of  in- 
volution. The  problem  of  Heredity,  upon  wliich  evolution 
depends,  has  yet  to  be  worked  out  within  the  walls  of  the 
primary  cell. 

Do  I  then  believe  that  the  evolution  of  life  at  its 
commencement  is  less  natural,  less  purely  physical,  than 
its  continuance  or  its  extinction  ?  Certainly  not.  Nor  do 
I  pretend  that  conceivability  or  the  reverse  is  any  test  of 
the  truth  of  a  theory.  It  is  a  test  of  its  scientific  value  ; 
because  science  means  knowledge ;  and  an  hypothesis 
which  can  only  be  made  intelligible  by  reference  to  what 
is  unintelligible  is  no  better,  for  scientific  ends,  than  direct 
appeal  to  miracle.  Not  that  I  look  for  miracle  here.  If, 
compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  my  poor  intellectual  capa- 
city— completely  at  the  mercy,  as  it  is,  of  some  four  or  five 
miserably  imperfect  senses — I  think  and  speak  of  matter 
as  the  realist  or  the  ordinary  uneducated  person  thinks 
and  speaks  of  it ;  if,  for  the  purposes  of  reasoning,  I  per- 
mit myself  to  talk  as  though  the  "  Dirt  Philosophy  "  were 
the  one  limpid  fountain  of  truth, — as  though  there  were  no 
truth  beneath  this  pitifulest  of  delusions, — I  must  go  back 
in  thought  to  the  starting-point  of  Evolution,  wherever  that 
may  be.  Assuredly  the  beginning  of  life  is  nowhere  near 
that  beginning.  Science  will  some  day  come  to  look  upon 
life's  beginnings  as  the  stalest  of  its  commonplaces.  Double 
tlie  power  of  our  best  microscopes,  and,  as  Sir  W.  Thomson 
has  shown,  we  shall  actually  see  the  molecular  structure 
of  water.  "  We  can  look  forward  to  the  time,"  says 
Clifford,  "  when  the  structure  and  motions  in  the  inside  of 
a  molecule  will  be  so  well  known  that  some  future  Kant 
or  Laplace  will  be  able  to  make  an  hypothesis  about  the 
liistory  and  formation  of  matter."  If,  then,  we  may  not 
hope  to  rival  the  faithful  saint  who  smv  transubstantiation 
take  place,  we  may  believe  that  before  the  next  glacial 
period,  say,  generatio  cequivoca  at  least  will  no  longer  be 
the  "  pons  "  of  the  scientist. 

What  then,  you  may  ask,  do  I  mean  by  starting-point  ? 
Little  enough  worth  mentiouinfr.     What  can  blind  "uesses 
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be  worth  when  one  is  palpably  on  a  false  track  ?  One 
clumsy  notion  of  it,  if  you  will,  takes  some  shape  like 
this:  By  starting-point,  I  mean  that  point  to  which 
thought  carries  me  in  its  last  attainable  analysis  of  force 
or  matter; — a  point  where  the  properties  of  ultimate 
atoms  are  themselves  ultimate,  and  not  the  product  of 
any  other  atoms  or  of  th.e  combinations  of  other  atoms. 

Let  me  roughly  illustrate.  We  recognise  the  presence 
of  a  certain  gas  or  metal,  in  no  matter  what  distant  stai-, 
by  the  definite  rates  of  vibration  which  the  gas  or  metal 
manifests.  Throughout  tlie  material  universe  we  assume 
these  rates  of  vibration  to  be  constant.  More,  much  more, 
than  this ;  we  must,  upon  the  same  principle  of  uniformity,, 
assume  they  have  been  unchanged  ever  since  the  material 
universe  was  in  being.  The  theory  goes  that  the  gas, 
however  simple,  is  what  it  is,  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  &c., 
because  the  atoms  of  which  it  consists  have  a  special  and 
definite  structure  of  their  own,  which  belongs  to  them  and 
to  no  other  atoms  whatsoever.  Altliough,  therefore,  the 
gas  is  not  an  ultimate  thing,  these,  its  atoms,  must  be 
conceived  to  be  so. 

Next,  our  specialised  atoms,  whose  peculiar  structure 
initiates  all  the  consequences  which  this  or  that  gas  ever 
has  been  or  ever  will  be  parent  of,  are  ultimate  (this  is 
my  notion)  in  one  sense  only : — their  special  properties 
are  not  2)^i^sical  effects.  Why  not  ?  Why  are  these  phy- 
sical facts  exempt  from  the  universal  law  of  physical 
causation  ?  Well,  there  is  just  the  shadow  of  a  rational 
argument  cast  by  this  spectrum- analysis  business.  All 
other  phenomena,  from  thought  upwards  and  downwards 
(it  is  said),  are  modes  of  motion ;  but,  ex  hypothcsi  (with 
or  without  the  permission  of  logic),  the  "  atoms "  to 
which  the  urgency  of  thought  has  carried  us  are  them- 
selves the  very  centres  of  every  mode  of  motion, — are 
ultimates  of  their  own  kind,  and  motion  -  generators. 
If  the  gas  atoms  be  not  such,  then  in  thought  I  go  back 
till  I  reach  the  ultimates;   that's  all.      This  wonderful 
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discovery  of  universality  in  the  properties  of  certain  atoms 
does,  in  a  sort  of  way,  countenance  some  such  groping  in 
the  dark  as  this, — does  almost  scientifically,  in  fact,  bring 
us  where  we  never  were  before — face  to  face  with  a  natural 
beginning. 

But,  say  you,  any  motion  to  start  with  would  generate 
every  motion  to  end  with.  Not  so.  The  doctrine  of 
Empedokles  and  of  Hume,  that  the  "mere  trial  of  all 
possible  combinations "  must  end  in  "  some  order  which 
can  support  or  maintain  itself,"  postulates  "  perpetual  rest- 
lessness," and  infinite  trials  of  "  new  order  and  economy." 
But,  had  all  the  atoms  in  the  universe  been  originally 
alike,  they  could  have  embodied  but  one  single  kind  of 
energy.  They  could  therefore  have  produced  but  one 
single  effect.  Eather  they  would  have  produced  no  effect 
at  all ;  for  there  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
energy  should  ever  pass  into  force.  Perfect  equilibrium 
would  have  existed  from  eternity,  consequently  there 
would  have  been  no  change.  But  this  (for  us)  is  tanta- 
mount to  non-existence ;  and  so  w^e  are  driven  back  to 
the  original  unlike,  with  eternal  silence  on  the  part  of 
Xature  and  her  first  principles  as  to  the  cause  of  being. 
"The  laws  of  organic  structure  cannot  work  towards  an 
end  unless  the  material  was  adapted  to  that  end  from  the 
beginnino-."  1 

This  is  the  primordial  molecular  arrangement  of  Professor 
Huxley's  teleological  speculator.  Still  I  do  confidently 
affirm  that  the  outcome  of  this  original  unlike  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  "unessential  incident."  Upon  that 
outcome — kosmos  and  nothing  less — and  upon  this  com- 
plex beginning,  I,  as  a  hypothetic  evolutionist,  repose  my 
faith.  My  senses  and  my  reason  teach  me  that  "the 
entire  visible  universe  has  been  evolved," — the  solar 
system,  the  earth,  the  life  upon  it,  and  so  forth.  Am  I 
asked.  If  this  be  true,  is  it  not  true  of  Mind,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  with  Mind  ?     Well,  T  answer :   Here  was  a 

'  Du  Bois-Reyniond. 
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begiuning  in  time.  This  earth's  age  we  compute  at  one 
hundred  millions  of  years  or  so;  five  —  ten  times  as 
much,  if  you  please ;  if  our  science  were  more  "  exact " 
you  could  have  it  in  weeks,  in  seconds.  And  if  I 
rightly  comprehend  the  reasoning  which  gets  its  atheism 
out  of  its  materialism,  precisely  so  many  minutes  ago 
conscious  existence  was  first  hatched  into  being.  Before 
that,  eternal  unconsciousness;  out  of  which  an  eternity 
of  labouring  evolution  at  last  brought  forth  man,  who  (by 
the  blessed  aid  of  science)  has  become  aM^are  of  this  and 
nothing  less ;  and  knows  (also  with  scientific  certitude) 
that,  besides  his  human  intelligence,  there  is  none  other 
in  the  universe  to  take  thought  either  of  universe  or  itself. 
In  other  stars,  perhaps  ?  Also  beginnings  in  time ;  also 
computable  in  minutes.  No  !  I  look  out  upon  the  stellar 
firmament  and  say,  Not  in  any  of  you  resides  Eternal 
Consciousness.  Yet  to  think  that  such  was  not  till  this 
or  that  speck  of  star-dust  began  to  be,  is  not  possible. 
To  think  that  thought  had  a  beginning  is  not  possible. 
To  think  that  eternal  thought  is  made  up  hy  a  regress  of 
finite  evolutions  of  thought  is  not  possible.  To  think  that 
evolution  perfects  all,  only  to  plunge  perfection  in  a  sea 
of  death,  is  worse  than  impossible.  Eather  than  such 
teaching  (for  me),  I  follow  (if  any  man's)  the  creed  of 
the  greatest  of  our  latter  days.  As  Goethe,  in  the  fulness 
of  years  and  knowledge  and  wisdom,  watched  the  sinking 
sun,  "he  was  a  while  lost  in  thought,"  and  then  broke 
silence  with — 

"  Untergehend  sogar  ist's  immer  die  selbige  Sonne  ; 

.  .  .  Death !  Me  the  thought  leaves  in  perfect  peace,  for 
I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  our  spirit  is  a  being  of 
quite  indestructible  nature ;  it  is  an  unceasing  activity 
from  eternity  to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  which  seems 
to  sink  to  our  earthly  eyes  only,  yet  which  in  truth  never 
sinks,  but  shines  unendingly." 


Zhn^  Scries, 

TRANSCENDENTAL  THEOLOGY. 


"Das  die  Ordnung  der  Natur  nicht  die  einzige  imd  absolute  Ord- 
nung  der  Dinge  sei.  Daher  kann  man  als  das  nothwendige  Credo  aller 
(ierechten  und  Guten  dieses  aufstellen  :  ich  glaube  an  eine  Metaphysik." 
—  ScHOPKNHAUER,  Die  Welt  als  Willc. 

"Ich  inusste  also  das  Wissen  aufheben,  uui  zuni  Glauben  Platz  zu 
bekoir.men."— Kant,  KritH;  <£c. 
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LETTER  I. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  metapliysic  denounced  as  an 
unprofitable  study.  We  are  reminded  of  the  practical 
ends  of  life,  and  of  the  paramount  importance  of  physi- 
cal science.  With  similar  plausibility  it  might  be  urged 
that,  the  steam-engine  and  the  electric  battery  were  more 
beneficial  to  our  race  than  the  works  of  a  Eaphael  or  a 
Beethoven,  a  Dante  or  a  Shakespeare.  Yet  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  advance  of  science  has  in  any  compar- 
able ratio  increased  the  happiness  of  mankind.  It  has 
augmented  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  has  helped  the, 
accumulation  of  stupendous  private  fortunes ;  but  its 
benefits  are  not  distributed,  and  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lations are  as  indigent  as,  and  more  discontented  than,  of 
yore.  The  desideratum  (amongst  all  classes,  in  truth)  is 
for  a  higher  culture.  Thus  created,  this  is  the  only  want 
that  can  be  legitimately  indulged. 

If  the  transcendental  world  which  metaphysic  opens 
to  us  be  but  a  world  of  poesy,  "  precisely  upon  this  fact 
rests  its  worth  and  nobleness  ;  for  poesy,  in  the  high  and 
comprehensive  sense  in  which  it  must  be  taken,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  capricious  playing  of  talent  and  fancy 
with  empty  imaginations  for  amusement,  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary offspring  of  the  soul,  arising  from  the  deepest  life- 
roots  of  the  race,  and  a  complete  counterhalance  to  the 
pessimism  which  springs  from  an  exclusive  acquaintance 
vAth  reality y^  Man's  sense  of  beauty  is  not  to  be 
io-nored   because   he  values  what   is    useful.      He   must 

O 

always  seek  to  gratify  the  nobler  needs  of  his  emotions 

^  Lange's  History  of  Materialism. 
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and  his  intellect  in  the  expression  of  thoughts  which,  even 
for  the  poet,  lie  too  deep  for  words. 

But  those  who  treat  metaphysics  with  scorn  overlook 
the  fact  that  every  child  or  savage  who  believes  in  ghosts, 
every  rustic  who  attends  the  parish  church,  and  every 
philosopher  who  talks  of  "  force,"  testifies  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  metaphysical  method.  It  is  only  a  question 
whether  we  shall  promote  or  neglect  its  culture ;  whether 
we  shall  prefer  sloes  from  the  hedges  to  grapes  from  the 
vinery.  In  these  days,  when  scientific  systems  are  based 
on  first  principles,  metaphysics  must  be  appealed  to  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  principles  themselves.  By  ultimate 
beliefs  is  meant  beliefs  that  are  not  susceptible  of  proof; 
and  metaphysic  is,  as  Kant  tells  us,  "  the  science  of 
the  limits  of  human  reason."  These  ultimate  beliefs  or 
first  principles  mark  the  impassable  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  :  the  passage  from  the  knowable  to  the 
unknowable  is  the  subject  -  matter  of  transcenden- 
talism. 

As  mental  discipline,  in  Kant's  sense  of  the  term,  the 
study  of  metaphysic  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  plucks 
the  scales  of  realism  from  our  eyes,  and  reveals  a  world 
of  thought,  into  which,  it  is  true,  we  can  never  hope  to 
l^enetrate,  but  by  whose  dazzling  light  we  detect  the 
darkness  of  our  inherent  and  insuperable  ignorance.  If 
its  lessons  are  mainly  negative  as  doctrines,  they  are 
])ositive  enough  in  results.  If  it  forbids  us  to  entangle 
ourselves  in  the  antinomies  of  a  rash  mysticism,  it  at 
least  protects  us  from  the  fell  gripe  of  dogmatic  irreligion. 
It  may  not  exalt  us  to  the  raptures  of  an  orthodox  heaven, 
but  it  may  rescue  some  who  are  drifting  to  despair  on  the 
wreck  of  a  sinking  creed. 

The  labour  of  thought  is  so  repugnant  to  the  generality, 
tliat  opinion  for  the  most  part  is  taken  upon  trust.  Hence 
strength  of  prejudice,  rhetorical  skill,  plausibility  and 
arrogance,  are  accepted  as  pledges  for  the  truth  of  a 
jileader's  cause. 
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The  fundamental  belief  of  materialism  is  the  intelligi- 
bility of  the  world.  Biichner  asserts  that :  "  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  philosophy  that  it  should  be  common  property. 
Expositions  which  are  not  intelligible  to  an  educated  man 
are  scarcely  M'orth  the  ink  they  are  printed  with."  ^  It  is 
intelligibility  which  has  made  Biichner 's  work  so  popular. 
But  it  is  just  this  intelligibility,  or  rather  crude  super- 
ficiality, which  deprives  it  of  philosophic  worth.  "  In 
the  end,"  says  Du  Bois-Eeymond,  "  the  one  goal  appointed 
to  all  science  may  be  not  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
things,  but  to  make  us  comprehend  that  it  is  incompre- 
hensible." ^  Materialism,  however,  will  always  insinuate 
itself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  many  by  virtue  of  its 
picturability.  It  has  such  a  facile  way  of  clearing  up 
mysteries,  that  what  is  so  easy  to  represent  must  (it  is 
thought)  be  true.  In  addition  to  the  intricate  subtleties 
of  metaphysics,  the  notion  prevails  that  transcendent- 
alism is  but  another  name  for  superstition.  The  gospel 
of  Positivism  denounces  metaphysic  as  on  a  par  with 
theism ;  both,  according  to  Comte,  being  inferior  stages  of 
man's  mental  development,  analogous  to  the  embryonic 
phases  to  which  the  human  foetus  is  also  subject.  But 
man  is  a  metaphysical  animal.  The  presence  of  death 
alone  must  make  him  so.  If  the  Positivist  still  insists 
that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  world  of  the  senses 
must  suffice  us,  the  metaphysician  replies :  There  is  a 
world  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,  to  which  the  Posi- 
tivist himself  habitually  refers.  "  The  order  of  nature  is 
not  the  sole  and  absolute  order  of  things.  Hence  one 
may  affirm  that  the  necessary  credo  of  all  the  right-think- 
ing and  the  good  is  this,  I  believe  in  a  metaphysic."  ^ 

The  problems  of  existence  being  invincible,  the  guesses 
at  their  solution  cannot  be  obvious.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
perform  the  part  of  their  expositor.     Were  I  writing  the 

^  Force  and  Matter. 

'  Inquiry  into  Animal  Eledririty. 

•*  Schopenhauer,  Die  Wtlt  ala  WiUe. 
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liistory  of  pliilosopliy,  the  calendar  might  afford  a  plan 
for  the  imdertakinfT.  But  what  is  to  jijuide  us  in  review- 
ing  the  creeds,  the  heterogeneous  creeds  of  our  own  day  ? 
The  truth  is,  the  philosopher  is  like  a  squirrel  in  his 
cage ;  the  world  spins  away  under  his  efforts,  but  never 
an  inch  does  he  gain.  There  may  be  new  combina- 
tions of  thought,  but  there  are  no  new  methods.  Our 
systems  are  but  replicas  of  the  ancient  masters.  The 
very  same  puzzles  which  tormented  their  brains  still  rack 
onrs,  and  with  just  as  little  prospect  of  success.  Some 
slight  acquaintance,  therefore,  with  the  old  questions  and 
their  former  treatment  is  indispensable.  When  we  have 
mastered  these,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  bring  the  newest 
into  relation  with  them  and  with  one  another. 

Inquiry  and  speculation  imply  ignorance  and  doubt. 
Some  kinds  of  ignorance  are  curable,  some  are  not.  What 
can  we  know  ?  what  can  we  never  know  ?  These  are  the 
questions,  rudely  shaped,  which  thinkers  have  always 
been  at  work  upon.  There  never  can  have  been  a  time 
when  thinking  men  were  free  from  doubts.  The  rela- 
tivity of  knowledge  must  have  been  as  evident  to  those 
who  designed  the  pyramids  as  it  is  to  the  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Society.  From  first  to  last,  the  one  problem  for 
the  philosopher  has  been  and  is  :  How  to  justify  his 
beliefs  and  his  disbeliefs.  From  the  moment  man's  senses 
first  deluded  him  and  he  was  conscious  of  the  fact,  from 
that  moment  he  became  a  sceptic.  From  the  moment 
correspondence  between  the  inner  and  outer  world  was 
felt  to  be  imperfect,  the  possibility  of  perfect  belief  was  at 
an  end. 

The  history  of  philosophy  begins  by  relating  how, 
between  2000  and  3000  years  ago,  the  Greeks  set  them- 
selves to  criticise  the  validity  of  knowledge  generally. 
What  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  senses  ?  What 
does  the  mind  itself  contribute  ?  Parmenides  has  no 
faith  in  sense-knowledge.  Heraklitus  despises  all  know- 
ledge not  derived  from  the  senses.     Here  we  have   the 
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typical  thinkers.  The  difference  between  these  two  is 
essentially  that  which  has  divided  all  others  down  to  the 
present  hour.  The  tendency  of  one  set  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  pure  mysticism  ;  that  of  the  other  towards  sheer 
materialism. 

It  is  clearly  of  no  use  "  philosophising," — no  use  talk- 
ing of  cosmogonies,  theories  of  existence,  and  such  like, 
until  this  radical  point,  the  very  source  of  all  ideas,  has 
been  thoroughly  investigated.  To  whatever  school  we 
belong,  we  must  start  with  propositions  which  do  not 
admit  of  proof ;  and  the  whole  edifice  of  either  reason 
or  speculation  may  tumble  to  pieces  unless  we  make  sure 
of  our  foundations.  Where  do  we  get  the  material  for 
these  foundations,  and  what  is  the  value  of  it  ? 

One  side,  as  just  observed,  declares  that  the  mind  itself 
supplies  intuitive  beliefs,  which  are  the  original  premises 
of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  The  other,  while  admitting 
that  these  beliefs  do,  for  the  most  part,  exist,  contends 
that  they  are  not  ultimate,  but  acquired  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, originating,  like  all  the  rest  of  our  ideas,  in  experi- 
ence. The  intuitionists  maintain  that  these  j)iiniary 
beliefs  cannot  be  so  derived,  because  they  bear  the  stamp 
of  necessity  and  universality, — characteristics  which  no 
experience  could  ever  confer  upon  them.  For  instance,  the 
proposition :  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space, 
compels  assent  as  soon  as  it  is  understood.  But  though 
it  is  equally  true  that  a  stone  flung  into  the  air  mvarialh/ 
falls  to  the  ground,  there  is  no  necessity  in  the  belief. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  stone  going  on  to  the  moon. 

As  to  the  value  of  these  primary  beliefs,  the  mentalists 
hold  them  to  be  of  higher  authority  and  more  absolute 
certitude  than  any  knowledge  derived  from  experience 
could  be.  As  to  the  consequences  of  the  dispute,  what 
can  be  graver?  Belief  in  God  and  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  if  not  necessary  and  universal,  are  at  least 
innate.  So  affirm  this  set,  whilst  their  opponents — the 
sensationalists — as  positively  affirm  the  contraiy. 
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Descartes  was  the  reviver  of  the  ontological  school^ 
His  cogito  ergo  sum  seemed  to  him  as  safe  as  self-evidence 
could  make  it.  In  a  world  where  the  senses  deceive,  and 
reason  itself  leads  to  opposite  conclusions,  here  was  an 
axiomatic  truth  beyond  the  need  of  proof.  Descartes  set 
out  with  the  maxim,  "  Never  to  accept  anything  as  true 
but  what  is  evidently  so ;  to  admit  nothing  but  what  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  presents  itself  as  true,  that  there  can 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  it."  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  one's 
own  existence.  "  He  who  thinks  must  exist  while  he 
thinks."  To  doubt  one's  existence  is  to  prove  it — by 
doubting.  The  required  basis  is  obtained.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  proceed  in  philosophy  as  in  mathematics ;  just 
as  the  science  of  mathematics  is  reared  upon  the  two 
axioms :  "  Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another,"  and  "The  sums  of  equals  are  equal;"  just 
as  these  are  perfectly  safe  data  for  all  calculations  of 
magnitude  and  number,  so  the  convictions  to  which  con- 
sciousness directly  testifies  are  safe  bases  for  calculations 
concerning  existence.  The  deductive  method  pursued  in 
mathematics  may  be  securely  employed  in  ontology. 

I  exist ;  I  am  finite,  imperfect,  dependent,  mutable,  &c. 
What  follows  ?  Why,  that  each  one  of  these  relatives 
must  have  its  correlative, — the  infinite,  the  perfect,  the 
omnipotent,  and  so  on.  My  existence,  as  contingent, 
postulates  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being 
as  its  cause.  These  ideas  are  all  distinct  and  clear  in  my 
mind.  If  they  were  fabrications  of  my  own,  I  could 
unmake  them.  This  I  cannot  do.  Yet  as  nothing  can 
come  of  nothing,  my  idea  of  an  Infinite  Being  must  have 
a  cause, — an  adequate  cause.  But  the  only  adequate 
cause  is  God.  Hence  the  reality  corresponding  to  the 
idea. 

The  maxim :  "  Omne  id  quod  valde  et  distincte  con- 


^  "Those  who  maintain  that  the  able  by  our  sensitive  faculty  are 
mind  appi'ehends  by  intuition  things  designated  as  the  ontological  school." 
and  the  laws  of  things  not  cognis-     — G.  Lewes. 
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cipiebam,  verum  est,"  holds  good,  mark  you,  concerning 
existences  only.  For  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  the  idea 
admitted  of  conceivable  comparison  with  the  object  of  it, 
any  fiction  of  the  imagination  would,  by  the  above  rule, 
possess  extra-mental  reality.  But  then  if  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion, in  virtue  of  its  clearness  and  distinctness  as  the  corre- 
late of  imperfection,  involve  being,  this  does  not  admit 
of  verification  :  existence  in  this  case  must  be  assumed. 
Descartes  attempts  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  making  God, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  direct  object  of  consciousness ; 
which  consciousness  he  has  already  assumed  to  be  in- 
fallible. The  idea  of  God  is  so  far  innate :  "  Nature  has 
endowed  us  with  a  faculty  by  which  we  may  know  God." 
From  Plato,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  as  a 
pure  idealist,  to  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  who  holds  it  in  a  realistic 
form,  the  doctrine  itself  has  passed  through  the  nicest 
shades  of  variation.  What  Descartes  meant  by  his  icUes 
nat^trelles  he  has  left  on  record  in  the  following  statement : 
"  I  have  never  either  thought  or  said  that  the  mind  has 
any  need  of  innate  ideas  which  are  anything  distinct  from 
its  faculty  of  thinking.  But  it  is  true  that  observing  that 
there  are  certain  thoughts  which  arise  neither  from  external 
objects  nor  from  the  determination  of  my  will,  but  only 
from  my  faculty  of  thinking,  in  order  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ideas  or  the  notions  which  are  the  forms 
of  these  thoughts,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others, 
which  may  be  called  extraneous  or  voluntary,  I  have  called 
them  innate.  But  I  have  used  this  term  in  the  same 
sense  as  when  we  say  that  generosity  is  innate  in  certain 
families,  or  that  certain  maladies,  such  as  gout  or  gravel, 
are  innate  in  others ;  not  that  children  born  in  these 
families  are  troubled  with  such  diseases  in  their  mother's 
womb,  but  because  they  are  born  with  this  disposition  or 
the  faculty  of  contracting  them."  ^  This  tallies  with  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  heredity ;  but,  what  is  more  interest- 
ing, it  completely  anticipates  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Spencer, 

^  Quoted  in  Professor  Huxley's  Hume,  p.  83.  ' 
VOL.  II.  I 
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who,  notwithstanding,  deserves  credit  for  bringing  the 
principle  into  prominence  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
adverse  schools.  The  "innate  ideas"  of  the  mentalists, 
and  the  "forms  of  thought"  of  the  Kantians,  are  now 
brought  under  "the  law  that  habitual  psychical  succes- 
sions entail  some  hereditary  tendency  to  such  successions, 
M'hich,  under  persistent  conditions,  will  become  cumulative 
in  generation  after  generation."  ^ 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  this  bit  of  physiological 
psychology  is  like  a  handful  of  corn  that  is  a  sample 
of  the  sack.  Descartes'  theory  of  life  was  a  mechanical 
one :  animals  he  took  to  be  automata.  It  was  this  me- 
chanical theory  of  his  which  prompted  the  once  famous  De 
la  Mettrie  to  write  his  "  Homme  Machine ; "  and  which, 
into  the  bargain,  is  virtually  the  embryo  of  modern 
materialism. 

To  turn  from  the  pattern  mentalist  to  a  contemporary, 
and  no  less  eminent,  sensationalist — Hobbes :  "  Concern- 
ing the  thoughts  of  man,"  says  he,  "  the  original  of  them 
all  is  that  which  we  call  Sense  (for  there  is  no  concep- 
tion in  a  man's  mind  which  hath  not  at  first,  totally  or  by 
parts,  been  begotten  upon  the  organs  of  sense).  The  resc 
are  derived  from  that  original."  ^  Again,  "  Whatever  we 
imagine  is  Finite.  Therefore  there  is  no  idea  or  concep- 
tion of  anything  we  call  Infinite.  .  .  .  When  we  say 
anything  is  infinite,  we  signify  only  that  we  are  not  able 
to  conceive  the  ends  and  bounds  of  the  thing  named, 
having  no  conception  of  the  thing,  but  of  our  own  inability  ; 
and  therefore  the  name  of  God  is  used,  not  to  make  us 
conceive  him  (for  he  is  incomprehensible,  and  his  great- 
ness and  power  are  inconceivable),  but  that  we  may 
honour  him.  .  .  .  For  none  of  these  things  ever  have,  or 
can  be  incident  to  sense,  but  are  absurd  speeches  taken 
upon  credit  (without  any  signification  at  all)  from  de- 
ceived philosophers,  and  deceived  or  deceiving  schoolmen. 
...  A  man  can  have  no  thought  representing  anything 

^  Principles  of  Psycliolojy.  -  Leviathan,  chap.  i. 
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not  suLject  to  sense."  ^  These  are  the  elements  of  the 
analytical  and  inductive  method,  which  in  the  hands  of 
Locke  was  soon  to  become  so  formidable. 

The  two  great  systems  are  now  arrayed.  According  to 
the  first,  the  mind  generates  certain  ideas  tlirongh  its  own 
spontaneous  activity ;  this  is  proved  by  the  character  of  the 
ideas  themselves  as  decided  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness. 
According  to  the  second,  all  ideas  are  derived  through 
the  senses;  this  is  proved  by  analysing  complex  ideas 
and  reducing  them  to  their  elements.  Where  analysis 
is  not  possible,  analogy  is ;  we  can  trace  most  ideas  to 
their  origin  in  experience,  and  we  may  reason  inductively 
from  these  instances  to  the  principles  which  govern  all. 

Upon  the  bald  and  inadequate  statement  of  Hobbes, 
Locke  made  a  considerable  advance  by  admitting  "  reflec- 
tion "  to  be  a  source  of  knowledge  in  addition  to  sensation. 
Then  followed  Leibniz,  who  maintained  that  we  are 
intuitively  cognisant  of  a  priori  or  innate  truths,  and 
avowed  that  Locke  had  overlooked  the  fact  that,  the 
intellect  itself  is  innate.  This  celebrated  remark  gave 
a  new  turn  to  the  controversy,  and,  in  spite  of  its  alleged 
emptiness,  has  had  a  lasting  effect  upon  mentalism, 
Lewes,  amongst  others,  objects  to  the  dictum  as  unmean- 
ing. "  Innate  in  what  ? "  he  asks.  "  In  itself  or  in  us  ? 
To  say  tliat  it  is  innate  in  itself  is  a  quibble."  No  one 
disputes  that  the  mind  of  man  was  born  in  man.  "  The 
question  was,  are  there  any  ideas  born  with  the  mind,  or 
are  all  ideas  acquired  by  the  mind  ? "  ^  There  is,  I  think, 
an  ambiguity  in  this  alternative  which  might  convey  a 
wrong  impression.  The  question  really  was  (after  Locke's 
treatment  of  it),  Is  the  mind  primarily  active  or  passive  ? 
Is  it  a  tabula  rasa,  whereon  the  first  legible  characters  are 
traced  by  the  senses,  or  does  it  itself  contribute  to  the 
inscription  ?  Locke  held  the  former  opinion,  Leibniz  the 
latter.  But  Lewes's  phrase,  "  acquired  by  the  mind,"  which 
is  intended  to  represent  Locke's  theory  as  opposed  to  that 

^  Leviathan,  chap.  iii.  2  jj^^f  of  Phil,  vol.  ii.  p   291. 
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oi  innate  ideas,  clearly  implies  subjective  activity,  and  so 
might  stand  for  the  theory  of  Leibniz,  which  Lewes  dis- 
misses as  beside  the  question. 

In  support  of  his  maxim  that,  "the  soul  originally 
contains  the  principles  of  several  notions  and  doctrines 
which  the  external  objects  only  awaken  on  occasions," 
Leibniz  argvied  that  certain  truths  are  both  universal 
and  necessary,  and  that  no  theory  of  mere  sense-experi- 
ence will  account  for  them.  "  All  the  examples,"  he  says, 
"  which  confirm  a  general  truth,  however  numerous,  do  not 
suffice  to  establish  the  universal  necessity  of  that  truth ; 
for  it  does  not  follow  that  that  which  has  once  occurred 
will  always  occur  in  the  same  way."  ^  "  Our  senses  can 
inform  us  of  what  is,  not  of  what  must  necessarily  be." 
"Logic,  metaphysics,  and  morals  are  full  of  such  truths, 
and  consequently  their  proof  can  only  come  from  those 
internal  principles  which  we  call  innate."  These  famous 
sentences,  and  others  to  the  same  effect,  have  been  reiter- 
ated, under  every  possible  form,  by  every  mentalist  up  to 
the  present  day. 

As  the  framework  of  transcendental  philosophy,  neces- 
sary truths  must  receive  their  full  share  of  our  attention. 
But  although  Sensationalism,  as  expounded  by  Locke,  was 
designed  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  the  belief 
that  our  knowledge  was  exclusively  derived  from  the 
senses  as  naturally  comes  first,  as  the  Materialism  (which 
is  its  consequence)  was  the  earliest  product  of  systematic 
speculation.  To  Locke's  immortal  Essay,  therefore,  we 
will  now  betake  ourselves.  His  Sensationalism  introduces 
us  to  modern  Eealism  and  modern  Materialism.  From 
Eealism  we  shall  pass  to  Transcendentalism :  I  shall  then 
ask  you  to  follow  me  through  a  somewhat  lengthy  review 
of  Kant ;  and  with  his  philosophy  and  some  short  notice  of 
its  present  acceptance,  these  Letters  will  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

^  Nouveaux  Essais,  avant-propos. 
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LETTER    11. 

Sect.  i.  Locke's  purpose  is  "  to  inquire  into  the  original  i-ocke-s 
certainty  and  extent  of  human  knowledge."  He  begins  meui*. 
by  examining  the  so-called  innate  principles.  His  method 
of  proceeding  is  by  analysis  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
mind.  He  hopes  to  convince  us  that  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas  is  false  by  showing  "  how  men  barely,  by  the  use  of 
their  natural  faculties,  may  attain  to  all  the  knowledge 
they  have  "  (Book  i.  chap.  2).  This  method  is  accord- 
ingly called  the  analytical  method,  and  is  that  which  is 
adopted  by  his  followers  at  the  present  day. 

Sect.  2.  The  mind  in  the  beginning  is,  "  as  we  say,  white  The  mind 
paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any  ideas  ;  how  passive, 
comes  it  to  be  furnished,  &c.  ?  To  this  I  answer  in  one 
word,  from  experience"  (Book  ii.  chap.  i).  "Ideas  in  the 
understanding  are  coeval  with  sensation,  which  is  such 
an  impression  or  motion  made  in  some  part  of  the 
body  as  produces  some  perception  in  the  understanding. 
It  is  about  these  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  out- 
ward objects  that  the  mind  seems  first  to  employ  itself  in 
such  operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering,  con- 
sideration, reasoning,  &c." 

"First  our  senses  ...  do  convey  into  the  mind  several 
distinct  impressions  of  things,  according  to  those  various 
ways  wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them,  &c.  This  great 
source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly 
upon  our  senses,  ...  I  call  Sensation. 

"  Secondly,  the  other  fountain  from  which  experience 
furnisheth  the  understanding  with  ideas  is  the  perception 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind  within  us  as  it  is  em- 
ployed about  the  ideas  it  has  got :  which  operations,  when 
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the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the 
understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  could  not 
be  had  from  things  without,  &c.     I  call  this  Eeflection." 

Perception.  "Whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  body,  if  they 
reach  not  the  mind ;  whatever  impressions  are  made  on 
the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice  of  within, 
there  is  no  perception.  Fire  may  burn  our  bodies,  with 
no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion  be 
continued  to  the  brain."     (Book  ii.  chap.  9.) 

Simple  and       Scct.  '^.  Idcas  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  complex. 

complex  "^  '11 

ideas.  Simple  ideas  are  those  produced  by  the  qualities  of  bodies 
that  affect  our  senses.  They  are  called  simple  because, 
although  the  qualities  are  united  and  blended  in  the 
things  themselves,  "  yet  it  is  plain  the  ideas  they  produce 
in  the  mind  enter  by  the  senses  simple  and  unmixed,  &c. 
As  the  hand  feels  softness  and  warmth  in  the  same  piece 
of  wax,  yet  the  simple  ideas  thus  united  in  the  same 
object  are  as  perfectly  distinct  as  those  that  come  in  by 
the  different  senses,  &c.  These  simple  ideas,  the  materials 
of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  and  furnished  to  the 
mind  only  by  those  two  ways  above  mentioned,  viz.,  sensa- 
tion and  reflection.  When  the  understanding  is  once 
stored  with  these  simple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat, 
compare,  and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almost  infinite 
variety,  and  so  can  make  at  pleasure  new,  complex  ideas. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted  wit  or 
enlarged  understanding  by  any  quickness  or  variety  of 
thought  to  invent  or  frame  one  new,  simple  idea  iii 
the  mind."  (Book  ii.  chap.  2.)  "  Simple  ideas  are  all  from 
things  themselves,  and  of  these  the  mind  can  have  no 
more  nor  other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it."  (Book  ii. 
chap.  1 2.)  "  The  mind,  in  respect  of  its  simple  ideas,  is 
wholly  passive."     (Book  ii.  chap.  22.) 

Substance.  Scct.  4.  Lockc  treats  of  various  kinds  of  complex  ideas, 
such  as  space,  figure,  immensity,  place,  and  so  on,  till  he 
comes  to  substance,  of  which  a  word  or  two  in  passing. 
"  They  who  first  ran  into  the  notion  of  accidents,  as  a  sort 
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of  real  beings  that  needed  something  to  inhere  in,  were 
forced  to  find  out  the  word  substance  to  support  them." 
(Book  ii.  chap.  13.)  Accidents,  you  understand,  are  the 
qualities  of  bodies.  The  sphericity  and  yellowness,  and 
all  the  qualities  M'hich  make  up  an  orange,  are  its  acci- 
dents. But  they  must  (it  is  thought)  be  accidents  or 
qualities  of  something.  It  will  not  do  to  say  they  are 
qualities  of  the  orange,  for  orange  is  only  a  name  for  all 
these  qualities  in  conjunction.  Yet  they  must  inhere  in 
something.  This  something  is  that  mysterious  metaphy- 
sical phantom  which  haunts  the  mind  of  every  philosopher; 
and  which  you  will  hear  more  of  before  we  have  done. 

Sect.  5.  The  following  passage  must  suffice  for  our  infinity, 
notice  of  the  chapters  on  time,  expansion,  number,  and 
infinity.  "  What  else  are  our  ideas  of  eternity  and  im- 
mensity but  the  repeated  additions  of  certain  ideas  of 
imagined  parts  of  duration  and  expansion,  with  the  in- 
finity of  number,  in  which  we  can  come  to  no  end  of  addi- 
tion ? "  (Book  ii.  chap.  16.)  The  notion  of  infinity  is  also 
got  by  repeating  finite  ideas  "  without  ever  coming  to  an 
end  of  the  addition."    (Chap.  17.) 

Sect.  6.  Power  is  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive.  The  Power, 
one  able  to  make,  the  other  able  to  receive  a  change.  It  is 
from  changes  that  we  get  the  idea  of  it.  "  Since  whatever 
change  is  observed,  the  mind  must  collect  a  power  some- 
where able  to  make  that  change,  as  well  as  a  possibility 
in  the  thing  itself  to  receive  it."  (Book  ii.  chap.  21.) 
Active  powder  is  of  two  sorts, — thinking,  and  motion.  Our 
ideas  of  both  are  derived  from  reflection  on  what  passes  in 
ourselves.  But  while  a  body  only  imparts  motion  by  its 
impulse,  and  thus  "reaches  not  the  production  of  the 
action,  but  the  continuation  of  the  passion,"  "  barely  by 
willing,  barely  by  a  thought  of  the  mind,"  we  have  the 
beginning  of  motion. 

Sect.  7.  This  leads  naturally  to  a  discussion  upon  the  free-  Freeriom  of 
dom  of  the  will.  We  have  some  excellent  advice  not  to  mis- 
take words  for  things.    Perceiving  and  preferring  are  often 
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spoken  of  as  faculties  of  the  mind,  "  a  word  proper  enough 
if  it  be  used,  as  all  words  should  be,  so  as  not  to  breed  any 
confusion  in  men's  thoughts,  by  being  supposed  (as  I 
suspect  it  has  been)  to  stand  for  some  real  beings  in  the 
soul  that  performed  those  actions  of  understanding  and 
volition." 

Liberty.  Qf  liberty  he  says  :  "  To  move  or  not  to  move  according 

to  the  direction  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is  a  man  free,  &c. 
The  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to 
do  or  forbear  any  particular  action  according  to  the  deter- 
mination or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them 
is  preferred  to  the  other,  &c.  As  it  is  in  the  motions  of 
the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds ;  where  any 
one  is  such  that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up  according  to 
the  preference  of  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty." 

Necessity.  c<  Wherevcr  thought  is  wholly  wanting,  or  the  power  to 
act  or  forbear  according  to  the  direction  of  thought,  there 
necessity  takes  place."  "  Liberty,  which  is  but  a  power, 
belongs  only  to  agents,  and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modi- 
fication of  the  will,  which  is  also  but  a  power." 

What  deter-      "  To  the  Question,  What  is  it  determines  the  will?  the 

mines  tlio 

wui.  true  and  proper  answer  is,  the  mind.     For  that  which 

determines  the  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that 
particular  direction  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itself  exer- 
cising the  power  it  has  that  particular  way.  If  this  answer 
satisfies  not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  of  the  question.  What 
determines  the  will  ?  is  this,  What  moves  the  mind  in 
every  particular  instance  to  determine  its  general  power 
of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular  motion  or  rest  ? 
And  to  this  I  answer,  the  motive  for  continuing  in  the 
same  state  or  action  is  only  the  present  satisfaction  in  it ; 
the  motive  to  change  is  always  some  uneasiness." 

Substance,       Scct.  8.  Lockc  uow  rctraccs  his  steps  and  makes  a  closer 

Corporeal.      .  .         .  o         ^  mi  ■      t        ^ 

investigation  or  substance.  The  mind  takes  notice  that  a 
certain  number  of  simple  ideas  go  constantly  together, 
and  "  not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist 
by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some 
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substratum  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which  they  do 
result ;  which,  therefore,  we  call  substance."  (Book  ii.  chap. 
23.)  Here  the  theological  interest  at  once  crops  up.  Locke 
is  attacked  by  Stillingfleet,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  for 
reducing  "  the  being  of  substance  "  to  a  mere  idea,  "  having 
no  other  foundation  but  the  fancies  of  men."  In  a  long 
letter  to  the  Bishop,  Locke  replies,  "  I  cannot  be  supposed 
to  question  or  doubt  of  the  being  of  substance  till  I  can 
question  or  doubt  of  my  own  being."  But  though  the 
"  being  "  of  substance  is  "  safe  and  secure,"  "  the  idea  we 
have,  to  which  we  give  the  general  name  substance,  is 
nothing  but  the  supposed  but  unknown  support  of  those 
qualities  we  find  existing,  which  we  imagine  cannot 
subsist  sine  re  subtante  without  something  to  support 
them." 

Sect.  9.  "  The  same  thing  happens  concerning  the  opera-  Mind. 
tions  of  the  mind,  &c.,  which  we,  concluding  not  to  subsist 
of  themselves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to 
body  or  be  produced  by  it,  are  apt  to  think  these  the 
actions  of  some  other  substance,  which  we  call  spirit ; 
whereby  it  is  evident  that,  having  no  other  notion  of  matter 
but  something  wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities 
which  affect  our  senses  do  subsist,  by  supposing  a  sub- 
stance wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power 
of  moving,  &c.,  do  subsist,  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of 
the  substance  of  spirit  as  we  have  of  body ;  the  one  being 
supposed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  sub- 
stratum to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  without,  and 
the  other  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to 
be  the  substratum  of  those  operations  we  experiment  in 
ourselves  within." 

Sect.  10.  "The  complex  ideas  we  have  of  God  and  idea  of  ood. 
separate  sjjirits  are  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive 
from  reflection,  v.g.,  having,  from  what  we  experiment  in 
ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  and  duration,  of  know- 
ledge and  power,  &c.,  when  we  would  frame  an  idea,  the 
most  suitable  we  can,  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge 
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every  one  of  these  with  our  idea  of  iufniity,  and  so,  putting 
them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  God."  Else- 
where (Book  ii.  chap,  i)  he  says,  "All  those  sublime 
thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high 
as  heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here ;  in  all 
that  good  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  those 
remote  speculations  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it 
stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflec- 
tion has  offered  for  its  contemplation." 
Moral rcia-       Scct.   II.    Locko   cxplaius   moral   relations   on   purelv 

tlOllS.  _  ■'■  .      " 

utilitarian  principles.  "  Good  and  evil  .  .  .  are  nothing 
but  pleasure  or  pain,  or  that  which  occasions  or  procures 
pleasure  or  pain  to  us.  Moral  good  and  evil  then  is  only 
the  conformity  or  disagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions 
to  some  law,  whereby  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by 
the  will  and  power  of  the  law-maker."  (Book  ii.  chap. 
28.)  "  Virtue  and  vice  are  names  pretended  and  supposed 
everywhere  to  stand  for  actions  in  their  own  nature,  right 
and  wrong,  &c.  But  yet,  whatever  is  pretended,  this  is 
visible,  that  these  names  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  particular 
instances  of  their  application,  through  the  several  names 
and  societies  of  men  in  the  world,  are  constantly  attri- 
buted only  to  such  actions  as  in  each  country  and  society 
are  in  reputation  or  discredit,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  to  encourage  with  esteem  and  reputation  that 
wherein  every  one  finds  his  advantage,  and  to  blame  and 
discountenance  the  contrary." 

Hitherto  we  have  been  presented  mainly  with  an 
analysis  of  the  mind's  contents,  with  a  view  to  prove 
that  these  are  all  derived  through  the  senses  from  the 
outer  world ;  simple  ideas  being  effects  upon  our  senses 
of  "  the  qualities  of  bodies ; "  complex  ideas  being  these 
simple  ones  variously  conjoined  and  operated  on  by  the 
mind.  The  chapters  which  follow  on  "Adequate  and 
Inadequate,"  "  True  and  False  Ideas,"  serve  to  introduce 
us  to  a  new  phase  of  the  inquiry,  in  which,  as  we  advance, 
the  chief  interest  of  the  whole  will  be  found  to  centre.     I 
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must  preface  this  sta^e  with  the  remark,  that  there  are  two  Primarynna 

•t  0  _  seoondaiy 

kinds  of  qualities  iu  bodies,  called  primary  and  secondary  tivKiiitics. 
qualities.  According  to  Locke  (hereafter  you  will  be 
offered  reasons  for  differing  with  him),  "  primary  qualities 
are  such  as  are  utterly  inseparable  from  the  body,  in  what 
estate  soever  it  be,"  Of  this  kind  are  solidity,  extension, 
figure,  mobility,  and  number.  The  secondary  qualities 
'■'  are  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves  but  powers  to  pro- 
duce various  sensations  in  us  by  their  primary  qualities." 
"  Of  this  kind  are  colours,  sounds,  tastes,"  &c.  (Book  ii. 
chap.  8.)  Both  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  be  it 
observed,  come  under  the  head  of  simple  ideas. 

Well,  then,  as  to  "  certainty,"  as  to  the  truth  of  our  Rcai  an<i 
knowledge,  as  to  its  correspondence  with  reality:  "  OurideH-s!" 
simple  ideas  are  all  real,  all  agree  to  the  reality  of  things ; 
not  that  they  are  all  of  them  the  images  or  representatives 
of  what  does  exist,"  &c.  (Book  ii.  chap.  30) ;  this  is  only 
the  case  with  primary  qualities.  "  But  though  whiteness 
and  coldness  are  no  more  in  snow  than  pain  is,  yet  those 
ideas  .  .  .  being  in  us  the  effects  of  powers  in  things 
without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker  to  produce  in  us  such 
sensations,  they  are  real  ideas  in  us,  whereby  we  distin- 
guish the  qualities  that  are  really  in  the  things  themselves, 
.  .  .  the  reality  lying  in  that  steady  correspondence  they 
have  with  the  distinct  constitutions  of  real  beings."  As 
to  complex  ideas,  these  "  must  have  a  conformity  to  the 
ordinary  signification  of  the  name  given  them,  that  they 
may  not  be  thought  fantastical."  "  Those  are  fantastical 
which  are  made  up  of  such  collections  of  simple  ideas  as 
were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together  in  any 
substance,  v.ff.,  .  .  .  such  as  the  centaurs  are  described." 

Up  to  this  point  Locke  has  been  clear  enough.  You 
may  or  may  not  be  disposed  to  agree  with  what  you  have 
seen  of  his  doctrine,  but  it  at  least  has  the  appearance  of 
being  intelligible.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  theory  that  the  mind  is  a  blank  at 
starting,  and  receives  its  simple  ideas  from  the  impact  of 
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external  objects  upon  the  senses,  and  complex  ideas  by 
its  own  operations  upon  these  simple  ones.  Every  one's 
mature  experience  goes  a  long  way  to  endorse  this  notion. 
It  is  also  quite  intelligible,  having  supposed  mind  and  the 
external  worlel  to  he  independent,  that  the  simple  ideas  thus 
impressed  should  be  related  to  realities,  although,  in  the 
case  of  secondary  qualities,  not  copies  of  those  realities. 
Obvious  as  all  this  may  be  deemed,  a  shadow  of  coming 
doubt  is  momentarily  thrown  across  our  path  by  the  mere 
allusion  to  fantastical  ideas.  We  are  partly  reassured 
by  Locke's  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  but  the 
first  sentence  of  the  fourth  book  entirely  dispels  our  self- 
complacency,  and  bewilders  us  with  the  effort  to  reconcile 
new  statements  with  old. 

"  Since  the  mind  in  cdl  its  thoughts  and  reasonings  hath 
no  other  immediate  ohjects  hut  its  otcn  ideas,  ivhich  it  cdonc 
does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is 
only  conversant  ahout  them."  (Book  iv.  chap,  i.)  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  alarmed  at  the  scepticism  couched  in  this 
declaration,  again  remonstrates.  Locke,  despite  his  former 
pledges,  replies  :  "  Knowledge  I  find  in  myself,  and  I  con- 
ceive in  others,  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  I  call  ideas."    (Third  Letter.) 

When  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas  immediately — as,  for  instance,  that  black  agrees 
with  black  and  disagrees  with  white — this  is  intuition. 
When  immediate  comparison  is  not  possible,  we  obtain  our 
knowledge  by  reasoning  or  demonstration. 

If  any  doubt  remained  as  to  whether  we  had  understood 
Locke's  meaning — whether  this  fasfc-and-loose  treatment 
of  external  objects  was  only  apparent — whether  it  could 
really  be  meant  that  external  objects  might  be  nothing  but 
ideas,  the  following  would  undeceive  us.  "  There  is  indeed 
another  perception  of  the  mind  employed  about  the  parti- 
cular existence  of  finite  beings  without  us,  which,  going 
beyond  bare  probability,  and  yet  not  reaching  perfectly  to. 
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either  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of  certainty  (intuition  or 
demonstration),  passes  under  the  name  of  knowledge. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  idea  we 
receive  from  an  external  object  is  in  our  minds ;  this  is 
intuitive  knowledge.  But  ivhcthcr  there  he  anything  more 
than  harely  that  idea  in  our  minds — whether  we  can  thence 
certainly  infer  the  existence  of  anything  without  us  which 
corresponds  to  that  idea,  is  that  whereof  some  men  think 
there  may  be  a  question  made."    (Book  iv.  chap.  2.) 

This  downright  idealism,  which  Locke  candidly  gives 
expression  to,  is  presently  set  aside  with  an  appeal  to  com- 
mon sense.  "  I  ask  any  one  whether  he  be  not  invin- 
cibly conscious  to  himself  of  a  different  perception  when 
he  looks  on  the  sun  by  day  and  thinks  on  it  by  night." 
And,  "  Is  there  no  difference  between  dreaming  of  being 
in  the  fire  and  being  actually  in  it  ?  "  The  idealist,  how- 
ever, might  answer,  '  I  do  not  dispute  your  consciousness 
of  the  difference  ;  but  neither  can  you  deny  that  the  dif- 
ference is,  in  the  last  resort,  a  difference  between  states 
of  consciousness.  What  proof  have  you  that  ideas  cannot 
differ  to  this  or  any  other  extent  ?  Look  at  the  ravings  of  a 
madman  ;  and  so  on.'  Locke  is  fully  aware  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation,  and  himself  forestalls  the  query,  "  How 
shall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own 
ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  themselves  ? " 
(Book  iv.  chap.  4.)  What  shall  be  the  criterion  ?  Has 
he  some  crucial  test  withheld  till  now  ?  How  will  he  lay 
the  spectre  of  doubt  which  he  himself  has  raised  ?  It  may 
disappoint  you  to  find  that  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  on 
save  his  simple  ideas ;  "  which,  since  the  mind,  as  has  been 
shown,  can  by  no  means  make  to  itself,  must  necessarily 
be  the  product  of  things  operating  on  the  mind  in  a 
natural  way,  which,  by  the  wisdom  and  will  of  our  Maker, 
they  are  ordained  and  adapted  to." 

Mathematical   knowledge    is    both    certain   and   real.  Mathemati, 
"Yet,  if  we  consider,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  of  our  ledge?"''^ 
own  ideas.      The  mathematician  considers  the  truth  and 
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properties  belonging  to  a  rectangle  or  circle  only  as  thev 
are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind ;  for  it  is  possible  he  never 
found  either  of  them  existing  mathematically,  i.e.,  precisely 
true  in  his  life." 
Maxims  .111(1     Again,  Locke  reverts  to  the  subject  of  innate  ideas,  and 

axioms  not  .  i      ,  i  <  i  •  i       i  .  »  i 

innate.,  examiues  whether  the  maxmis  and  the  axioms  of  mathe- 
matics, such  as,  Equals  taken  from  equals  the  remainder 
will  be  equal,  One  and  one  are  equal  to  two,  &c.,  are  innate. 
All  these,  as  we  might  suppose,  he  derives  from  experi- 
ence, arguing  that  universal  truths  are  nothing  but  gene- 
ralisations from  particular  ones.  Such  propositions  as, 
The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  "are  no  more  than  bare 
verbal  propositions,  and  teach  us  nothing  but  the  respect 
and  import  of  names  one  to  another."    (Book  iv.  chap.  7.) 

Tiiriiiig  pro-  Such  general  propositions  as,  What  is,  is,  he  calls  trifling. 
This,  and  identical  propositions  "  wherein  the  same  term 
is  affirmed  of  itself,"  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  "  that 
the  same  word  may  with  great  certainty  be  affirmed  of 

Knowledge  itself."     (Book  iv.  chap,  8.)     "  We  have  the  knowled2;e  of 

ot  existence.  ^      .  ...  . 

our  own  existence  by  intuition  ;  of  the  existence  of  God 
by  demonstration ;  and  of  other  things  by  sensation."  (Book 
iv.  chap.  9.) 
Existence  of  "  Thcro  is  uo  trutli  more  evident  than  that  something 
must  be  from  eternity.  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one 
so  unreasonable,  or  that  could  suppose  so  manifest  a  con- 
tradiction, as  a  time  wherein  there  was  perfectly  nothing  ; 
this  being  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest,  to  imagine  that 
pure  nothing,  the  perfect  negation  and  absence  of  all  being, 
should  ever  produce  any  real  existence."  (Book  iv.  chap. 
10.)  "If,  therefore,  we  know  there  is  some  real  being, 
and  that  non-entity  cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is 
an  evident  demonstration  that  from  eternity  there  has 
been  something,  since  what  was  not  from  eternity  had  a 
beginning,  and  what  had  a  beginning  must  be  produced 
by  something  else."  Now,  we  know  there  is  real  being, 
and  moreover  that  it  is  "knowing  and  intelligent  being." 
Our  own  existence  proves  this.     But  this  knowing  and 
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intelligent  beino;  could  not  have  been  produced  by  "  things 
wholly  void  of  knowledge  and  operating  blindly."  "For  it 
is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter  that  it  should 
put  into  itself  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge."  There- 
fore "  we  have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  a  God  than  of  anything  our  senses  have  not  immediately 
discovered  to  us,"  and  that  wliich  existed  from  eternity 
was  an  eternal  mind. 

It  mav  still  be  asked,  Was  matter  co-eternal  with  this  is  matter 
eternal  mind  ?  It  naturally  occurs  to  us  that,  since  it 
could  not  be  made  out  of  nothing,  it  must  be  so.  But, 
says  Locke,  your  own  thinking  being  is  not  eternal ;  that 
had  a  beginning.  "  If,  therefore,  you  can  allow  a  thinking 
being  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  (as  all  things  that  are 
not  eternal  must  be),  why  also  can  you  not  allow  it  pos- 
sible for  a  material  being  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  ? "  If 
you  object  to  the  making  of  anything  out  of  nothing  as 
impossible  because  inconceivable,  Locke  asks  whether  the 
movement  of  your  hand  by  your  mind  is  conceivable,  and 
bids  you  not  make  your  comprehension  the  measure  of 
possibility. 

With  regard  to  the  existence  of  other  things,  "  I  think  Existence  of 
God  has  given  me  assurance  enough  of  the  existence  of 
things  without  me,  &c.  It  is  plain  those  perceptions  are 
produced  in  us  by  exterior  causes  affecting  our  senses, 
because  those  that  want  the  organs  of  any  sense  never  can 
have  the  ideas  belonging  to  that  sense  produced  in  their 
minds."  (Book  iv.  chap.  11.)  He  again  compares  the 
strength  of  actual  sensation  with  the  idea  of  it,  and  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  testimony  of  others  confirms  our  senses. 

Thus  far  Locke  attacks  scepticism  on  the  grounds  of  Relativity  of 

.      ,  .    .        knowledge. 

common  sense ;  but  there  remains  one  sceptical  position 
which  he  is  unable  to  force.  "  When  our  senses  do  actu- 
ally convey  into  our  minds  any  idea,  we  cannot  but  be 
satisfied  that  there  doth  something  at  that  time  really 
exist  without  us  which  doth  affect  our  senses,  &c.  But 
this  knowledge  extends  as  far  as  the  present  testimony  of 
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our  senses,  employed  about  particular  objects  that  do  then 
affect  them  and  no  farther.  For  if  I  saw  such  a  collection 
of  simple  ideas  as  is  wont  to  be  called  man  existing 
together  one  minute  since,  and  am  now  alone,  I  cannot 
be  certain  that  the  same  man  exists  now,  since  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  of  his  existence  a  minute  since  with 
his  existence  now."  To  be  sure,  you  will  say,  the  man 
might  be  dead.  This,  however,  is  not  Locke's  meaning. 
He  means  that  knowledge,  properly  so  called,  is  limited  to 
the  direct  testimony  of  our  senses  as  in  intuitions,  or  to 
demonstrations  from  those  intuitive  perceptions. 
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LETTER    III. 

The  foregoing  epitome  offers  five  points  of  special  inte- 
rest:— (i.)  The  origin  of  Knowledge,  (2.)  The  claims 
of  Realism  and  Idealism.  (3.)  The  foundation  of  Morals- 
(4.)  The  freedom  of  the  Will.  (5.)  The  existence  of  God. 
All  alike  depend  ultimately  upon  the  first.  It  will  be  my 
endeavour  to  convince  you  that  Locke's  method  fails  to 
explain  the  origin  of  knowledge.  The  object  I  have  in 
view  throughout  is  to  refute  Materialism,  the  back-bone  of 
which  is  the  sensational  philosophy. 

The  first  assumption  Locke  makes  is  that,  mind  and 
matter  are  numerically  and  substantially  distinct.  The 
grounds  for  the  assumption  are  given  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  essay.  But  his  whole  theory  of  experience  takes  this 
postulate  for  granted.  He  proceeds  with  his  explanation 
thus.  The  mind  is  an  absolute  blank.  The  first  beginning 
of  knowledge  is  from  without.  Matter  acts  upon  itself, 
i.e.,  upon  bodily  organs,  and  the  impression  upon  these  is 
continued  to  the  brain.  So  far  this  agrees  with  what  we 
know  of  the  physical  conditions  of  consciousness.  But 
consciousness  and  its  conditions  are  as  different  as  fire  and 
warmth.  We  do  not  get  a  whit  nearer  to  the  mystery 
by  referring  to  one  end  of  a  nerve  instead  of  the  other. 
The  impression  made  by  an  object  on  an  organ  of  sense 
is,  at  the  utmost,  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  know- 
ledge, viz.,  that  whereby  the  nervous  ganglia  are  stimu- 
lated to  change. 

Where  does  consciousness  begin  ?  The  question  draws 
upon  us  confusion  doubly  confounded.  Seek  the  answer 
in  Locke's  own  statements.     The  mind  at  starting  is  "  as 
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white  paper."  Then  comes  a  sensation,  which  is  such  an 
impression  or  motion  in  some  part  of  the  body  as  produces 
perception.  It  is  about  these  impressions  that  the  mind  first 
employs  itself  in  such  operations  as  perception.  (Sect.  2.) 
Sensation,  then,  is  a  motion,  and  perception  is  the  mental 
result.  Quite  consistent  with  this  is  the  statement  that, 
there  is  no  perception  unless  the  motion  is  continued  to 
the  brain.  Thus  far  Locke  and  modern  science  are  at 
one.  This  being  the  case,  ideas  are  not  coeval  with,  but  sub- 
sequent to,  sensation.  By  and  by  I  shall  point  out  that 
ideas  are  not  even  coeval  with  perception.  These  two 
facts  are  the  goal  of  our  first  stage.  They  may  seem  hardly 
worth  noticing ;  but  eventually  they  will  be  found  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  Locke's  most  important  conclusions, 
hence  very  fruitful  in  their  general  consequences. 

We  will  deal  with  the  physical  aspects  of  the  case  first, 
then  with  the  psychological,  and  finally  with  the  meta- 
physical. Subjoined  is  a  modern  account  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  external  perception.  "  The  consciousness  which 
any  animal  possesses  of  that  which  is  taking  place  within 
or  around  itself  is  all  derived  from  impressions  made  upon 
the  extremities  of  certain  of  its  nervous  fibres,  which  being 
conveyed  by  them  to  the  central  sensorium,  are  there  felt. 
Of  the  mode  in  which  the  impression,  hitherto  a  change 
of  material  character,  is  there  made  to  act  upon  the  mind, 
we  are  absolutely  ignorant;  we  only  know  the  fact.  Hence, 
although  we  commonly  refer  our  various  sensations  to  the 
parts  at  which  the  impressions  are  made, — as,  for  instance, 
when  we  say  that  we  have  a  pain  in  the  hand  or  an  ache 
in  the  leg, — we  really  use  incorrect  language ;  for,  though 
we  may  refer  our  sensations  to  the  points  where  the  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  nerve,  they  are  really /eZ^  in  the 
brain.  This  is  evident  from  two  facts, — first,  that  if  the 
nervous  communication  of  the  part  with  the  brain  be 
interrupted,  no  impressions,  however  violent,  can  make 
themselves  felt ;  and  second,  that  if  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
be  irritated  or  pinched  anywhere  in  its  course,  the  pain 
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whicli  is  felt  is  referred,  not  to  the  point  injured,  but  to 
the  surface  to  which  these  nerves  are  distributed.  Hence 
the  well-known  fact  that,  for  some  time  after  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  limb,  the  patient  feels  pains  which  he  refers  to 
the  fingers  or  toes  that  have  been  removed ;  this  continues 
until  the  irritation  of  the  cut  extremities  of  the  nervous 
trunks  has  subsided."  ^ 

Any  number  of  authorities  might  be  cited  to  the  same 
effect.  But  the  above  statements  are  disputed  by  no  one, 
nor  could  they  be  more  clearly  put.  The  point  established 
is  this:  between  the  external  impact  and  the  perception 
of  it,  an  appreciable  interval  must  elapse  for  the  wave  of 
molecular  changes  to  pass  by  the  nerve  fibres  to  the  nerve 
centres  in  the  brain.  Even  the  rate  at  which  the  "  nerve- 
force  "  travels  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Du  Bois-Eey- 
mond  to  be  about  100  feet  in  a  second.  In  illustration  of 
the  fact,  he  tells  us  if  a  whale  90  feet  long  were  harpooned 
in  the  tail,  two  seconds  would  elapse  before  the  impression 
could  first  reach  the  brain  by  the  sensory  nerves,  and 
return  as  impulse  by  the  motor  nerves  to  the  tail.  "  The 
motion  must  be  continued  to  the  brain."  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  It  is  this  :  The^'e  is  no  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  an  external  world. 

Next,  for  the  psychological  part  of  the  business.  What 
is  sensation  ?  Locke  answers,  "  The  source  of  most  of  our 
ideas."  Well,  there  is  no  objection  to  that ;  only  it  does 
not  tell  us  much.  And  as  he  is  here  explaining  the  origin 
of  knowledge,  as,  moreover,  we  are  told  that  sensation 
furnishes  and  suggests  to  the  mind  all  the  simple  ideas, 
and  that  all  complex  ideas  are  compounds  of  simple  ones, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  mind  (according  to  him)  depend 
on  these  sensations.  Therefore  to  slur  these  over  is  to 
evade  the  grand  point  which  the  whole  stir  is  about. 
Writers  may  use  language  in  any  sense  they  please,  pro- 
vided their  words  always  have  a  consistent  meaning,  and 
that  we  know  what  that  is.     By  sensation,  I  understand 

^  Carpenter,  Animal  Physiology,  §  486. 
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not  a  physical  fact,  not  a  wave  of  nerve-force,  but  a 
mental  fact.  True,  the  lowest  type  of  mental  fact,  still 
mental.  Plants,  for  instance,  like  the  mimosse,  or  like 
those  marvellous  orchids  described  by  Darwin,  exhibit 
signs  of  exquisite  sensibility.  Certain  jellyfish  shrink 
when  a  cloud  obscures  the  sun.  But  the  term  sensibility 
is  equivocal  here.  There  is  here  no  sensation.  There  is 
no  more  feeling  (at  least,  we  have  not  the  faintest  reason 
for  supposing  there  is)  than  in  the  case  of  a  solution 
which  crystallises  at  the  touch  of  a  feather.^  What  we 
want  to  know  is :  How  does  motion  become  feeling  ?  This 
is  what  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of  any  one  who  offers  us 
ati  explanation  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  which  explana- 
tion involves  the  assumption  that  motion  does  become 
feeling.  Dr.  Maudesley  says,  rather  scornfully,  "  Some 
popular  capital  has  been  made,  and  made  in  quarters 
where  we  might  justly  have  looked  for  greater  sincerity  (!) 
or  sounder  apprehension,  out  of  the  fact  that  physiology, 
however  far  it  may  advance,  .can  never  bridge  over  the 
gap  between  nerve  elements  and  mind,  can  never  leap 
from  movements  of  nerve  molecules  to  consciousness. 
No  one  has  ever  said  they  could.  The  how  or  why  is  a 
mystery  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain ;  we  do  not 
even  aspire  to  know  it."  ^  Even  so  :  and  it  is  just  because 
it  is  a  mystery  that  the  transcendentalist  objects  to  the 
semblance  of  explanation  in  calling  mind  a  property  of 
matter  ;  and  in  saying,  "  Matter  rises  in  dignity  and  func- 
tion until  its  energies  merge  insensibly  into  functions 
which  are  described  as  mental."  ^  But  of  this  more  anon. 
"\Ve  have  not  yet  done  with  the  very  remarkable,  not  to 
say  unique,  character  of  this  so-called  function  of  matter 
— sensation.  We  do  aspire  to  know  a  little  more  about 
it  yet. 

1  Robinet  in  France,    Ueberweg  particle  of  matter  is  animated.    This 

in  Germany,  Alfred  Barratt  and  W.  is  the  belief  of  Professor  Hackel. 

K.    Clifford    in    England,    amongst  -  Miml  and  Body,  p.  123. 

others    of    inferior    note,    held    the  ^  Ibid. 
doctrine  of  hylozoism,  i.e.,  that  every 
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"  The  lowest  or  most  restricted  form  of  sensation,"  says 
Mr.  Baiu,  "  does  not  contain  an  element  of  knowledge ; "  ^ 
for  although  "  a  conscious  element  of  the  mind,"  mere 
consciousness  is  not  knowledge.  Something  further  must 
be  called  in  before  sensation  is  perceived,  and  hardly  then 
is  it  to  be  called  knowledge.  Let  us  look  into  this.  "  As 
change  of  impression  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
being  conscious,  or  of  being  mentally  alive  either  to  feel- 
ing or  thought,  every  mental  experience  is  necessarily 
twofold.  We  can  neither  feel  nor  know  heat  except  in 
the  transition  from  cold."  ^  "  We  are  never  conscious  at 
all  without  experiencing  transition  or  change."  ^  "  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  that  without 
change  consciousness  is  impossible."  *  "  The  lowest  form 
of  consciousness  that  can  be  conceived  is  that  result- 
ing from  the  alternation  of  two  states."  ^  Before  we  exa- 
mine the  steps  by  which  sensation  becomes  cognition 
or  knowledge,  we  will  analyse  the  process  of  nerve-changes 
becoming  sensation. 

Being  a  "mental  experience,"  sensation  is  necessarily 
twofold.  It  cannot  be  felt  as  itself,  i.e.,  as  either  pleasant 
or  painful,  or  anything  else,  until  it  is  felt  as  different 
from  another  feeling.  What  does  this  imply  ?  It  im- 
plies that  before  a  primary  sensation  can  become  such, 
there  must  combine  with  it  a  primary  consciousness  of  a 
relation  of  difference,  and  a  recollection  of  something  that 
never  existed.  Where  does  this  consciousness  of  differ- 
ence come  from  ?  How  is  the  relation  established  ?  The 
states  of  nerve  matter  themselves  cannot  establish  a  rela- 
tion between  two  sensations  before  they  become  sensa- 
tions themselves,  before  any  sensations  exist  to  be  related  ; 
and  how  can  a  sensation  which  has  had  no  antecedent, 
gua  sensation,  become  a  sensation  through  its  difference 
with   nothing  ?     If  you  reply,  It  differed,  at  all  events, 

^  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,^^.  586. 

*  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  p.  9.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  325. 

*  Principles  of  Psycliolotjij,  vol.  ii.  §  377.  ^  Ibid. 
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from  non-sensation ;  I  rejoin,  Non-sensation  equals  no- 
thing to  us;  it  could  never  be  known,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  retained  in  memory  so  as  to  form  one  of  the 
related  terms. 

Leaving  this  difficulty,  which  materialists  are  contented 
to  dispose  of  under  the  convenient  name  of  "  mystery," 
we  have  the  further  mystery  to  inquire  into,  how  sensa- 
tion, when  we  get  it,  becomes  perception,  and  finally 
knowledge.  "  To  constitute  a  consciousness,  however, 
incessant  change  is  not  the  sole  thinfj  needed.  .  .  .  Con- 
sciousness  is  not  simply  a  succession  of  changes,  but  an 
orderly  succession  of  changes — a  succession  of  changes 
combined  and  arranged  in  special  ways.  The  changes 
form  the  raw  material  of  consciousness,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  consciousness  is  the  organisation  of  them."^ 
This  sounds  a  complicated  affair.  Mr.  Bain  may  perhaps 
make  it  clearer  for  us.  "We  must  be  discriminatively 
conscious  of  different  mental  states  before  either  perceiving 
or  knowing  in  any  acceptation."  ^  Perception  is  feeling 
and  something  more.  It  involves  experience.  "  The 
intellect  participates  in  every  act  of  perceiving,  .  .  . 
The  recovery  of  the  past  sum-total  of  sensibilities  of 
redness,  orange,  blue,  of  the  sound  of  a  bell  or  a  voice,  of 
the  touch  of  marble  or  the  taste  of  a  peach,  being  in  each 
case  an  effect  far  exceeding  the  special  range  of  the 
new  encounter  by  itself,  we  are  at  liberty  to  style  the 
mental  state  thus  produced  a  perception,  or  something 
transcending  the  mere  sensation  as  narrowed  to  the  shock 
of  the  moment." 

But  even  when  we  have  got  to  this,  we  still  have  not 
reached  cognition.  "  Knowledge  is  far  from  being  co- 
extensive with  sensation,  or  with  distinguishable  con- 
sciousness (which  amounts  to  perception)."  "To  be  simply 
impressed  with  a  light,  sound,  or  touch,  is  not  to  know 
anything  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;   knowledge 

^  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  ii.  §  37S. 
*  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  p.  5S6. 
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begins  when  we  recognise  other  things  in  the  way  of  com- 
parison with  one."  ^  To  know  anything  at  all,  I  must 
know  it  as  contrasting  with  other  things,  and  as  agree- 
ing with  itself.  This  is  an  apple  because  it  resembles 
other  apples,  and  differs  from  pears,  plums,  &c.  Is  all  this  a 
function  of  matter  ?  The  materialist  confidently  answers 
yes.  We  shall  dispute  the  point  with  him  by  and  by. 
Meanwhile,  you  observe,  our  remarks  about  sensation 
apply  with  equal  force  to  developed  knowledge ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Bain  says,  "  knowledge  necessarily  implies  relation ; " 
and  Mr.  Spencer,  "  We  have  found  that  our  intellectual 
operations  consist  in  the  establishment  of  relations  among 
the  primitive  and  undecomposable  states  of  consciousness." 
But,  says  the  transcendentalist,  these  undecomposable 
states  of  consciousness  postulate  this  establishment  of  re- 
lations just  as  much  as  the  decomposable.  All  that  has 
been  advanced  proves  that,  along  with  the  physical  changes 
which  the  materialist  affirms  do  by  some  hocus-pocus  be- 
come feeling,  we  have  to  assume  the  further  astounding 
mystery  that  the  relations  of  difference  and  agreement  are 
given  in  the  very  first  beginning  of  consciousness.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Spencer,  "  The  life  of  the  lowest  sentient 
being  is  made  possible  only  by  an  organic  classification 
of  impressions."  ^  It  must  know  the  difference  between 
nutritive  and  innutritive  matter,  when  to  fight  or  flee. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  that  Locke's  tahula  rasa 
breaks  down  as  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  and 
Leibnitz  was  right  in  his  belief  that  mind  is  primarily 
active,  not  passive. 

^  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  p.  590.  -  Ubi  supra. 
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Our  first  stage  brings  us  to  this :  ideas  are  not,  as  Locke 
affirms,  coeval  with  sensation.  There  is  no  feeling,  no 
conscious  sensation,  until  the  changes  in  the  nerve  fibres 
reach  the  nerve  centres  in  the  brain.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  immediate  consciousness  of  anything  except  change  of 
feeling.  This,  although  vital  to  the  consideration  of  the 
beginning  of  knowledge,  will  presently  be  shown  to  be 
still  more  deeply  significant  in  its  bearing  on  the  rela- 
tivity of  knowledge  ;  hence,  on  the  second  of  our  cardinal 
points  of  interest — the  dispute  between  Eealism  and 
Idealism.  But  the  grand  all-important  result  reached  in 
the  last  letter, — that  which  goes  to  the  very  marrow  of 
the  "  origin  of  knowledge  "  question — that  which  is  one 
of  the  two  sharpest  weapons  of  the  mentalists, — is  the 
primary  activity  of  mind, — the  "  organic  classification  " 
which  mind  superinduces  upon  feeling, — the  mental  con- 
tribution without  which  the  excitation  of  nerve  matter, 
even  when  transformed  into  feeling,  could  never  become 
perception  in  the  zoophyte  or  knowledge  in  man. 

We  pass  to  the  next  phase  of  original  knowledge,  which 
leads  us  forward  to  the  investigation  of  Eealism.  "  Simple 
ideas  are  those  produced  by  the  qualities  of  bodies  that 
affect  our  senses."  Locke  calls  them  "  simple  "  because 
they  enter  the  mind  unmixed,  as  the  hand  feels  softness 
and  warmth  in  the  same  piece  of  wax.  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  the  perception  of  these  particular  sensations, 
how  softness  is  distinguished  from  hardness,  and  warmth 
from  cold,  &c.  Nor  need  I  comment  upon  the  assertion 
that  "  the  mind  in  respect  of  its  simple  ideas  is  wholly 
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passive."  What  I  shall  direct  your  attention  to  is  the 
statement  that  simple  ideas  are  produced  by  the  qualities 
of  bodies;  that  simple  ideas  are  all  from  things  them- 
selves; and  all  agree  to  the  reality  of  things.  At  first 
glance  it  must  occur  to  every  one,  as  it  occurred  to  Locke, 
that  "  since  the  mind  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings 
hath  no  other  immediate  objects  but  its  own  ideas  which 
it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that  our 
knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  them."  (Book  iv.  chap. 
I .)  Consequently  to  assert  that  "  the  materials  of  all  our 
knowledge  " — simple  ideas — are  not  only  "  all  from  things 
themselves,"  but  "all  agree  to  the  reality  of  things,"  and, 
in  the  case  of  primary  qualities,  are  images  or  representa- 
tives of  those  things, — to  assert  this  is  to  go  a  very  long 
way  beyond  what  there  is  any  warrant  for.  Nay,  we 
shall  see  by  and  by  that,  so  far  as  "  steady  correspond- 
ence "  goes, — so  far  as  reality  goes, — we  have  the  most 
perfect  and  demonstrative  jDroof  that  there  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  anything  more  radically  incommensurable  than 
the  idea,  and  the  external  thing  which  it  is  held,  T 
will  not  say  to  represent, — I  will  go  further  and  say,  to 
symbolise. 

The  doctrine  of  Eealism  is  pretty  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  the  gist  of  which  is 
that  things  are  what  they  seem.  Kant,  I  think,  has  re- 
marked that  common  sense  in  philosophy  is  little  better 
than  common  nonsense.  At  any  rate,  although  the  philo- 
sophical doctrine  of  Eealism  does  not  actually  go  the 
length  of  popular  conviction,  the  scientific  materialist 
practically  does  so  completely.  To  the  metaphysician, 
Eealism  signifies  that  the  ego  and  non-ego — mind  and 
matter — are  both  immediately  known.  Science  and  Eealism 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  matter  is  practically  what 
it  seems.  It  being  the  business  of  science  to  analyse  and 
compose,  to  measure  and  to  weigh,  it  has  clearly  nothing  to 
do  with  things  but  as  they  seem ;  that  is,  with  what,  in 
philosophical  language,  are  called  phenomena.     It  is  the 
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"boast  of  Positive  Philosophy,  which  sets  itself  up  as  the 
archetype  of  the  scientific  method  of  the  future,  that  it 
restricts  research  exclusively  to  the  laivs  of  phenomena. 
My  object  is  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  scientific 
method,  working  upon  this  realistic  principle,  is  incompe- 
tent to  deal  with  the  problems  of  mind ;  also  that,  when 
it  pretends  to  do  this,  it  convicts  itself  of  the  grossest 
paralogisms. 

Ere  we  examine  how  far  Eealism  is  justified  in  the 
assumption  that  "  simple  ideas,"  or  any  other  ideas,  are 
produced  by  the  "  qualities  of  bodies,"  we  must  say  a  word 
about  bodies  themselves.  By  "  bodies  "  is  usually  meant 
external  objects — generalised,  if  you  please,  under  the 
term  matter  as  opposed  to  mind,  or  as  the  non-ego  in 
antithesis  to  the  ego  ; — the  material  world,  in  short,  as  we 
all  think  and  speak  of  it  on  ordinary  occasions.  But  in 
the  eyes  of  the  metaphysician,  body  signifies  this  and  a 
good  deal  more.  The  additional  meaning  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  outset  of  Locke's  essay.  For,  the 
explanation  of  simple  ideas,  as  produced  by  the  "  qualities 
of  bodies,"  is  a  hint  that  bodies  and  their  qualities  are 
not  identical ;  that  the  orange  is  not  its  yellowness,  for 
instance,  (since  an  orange  may  be  green,  &c.)  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  colour  must  inhere  in  something. 
This  something  is  the  substratum  or  substance,  which 
Locke  deemed  as  "  safe  and  secure "  as  his  own  being ; 
but  which,  when  pressed  by  Stillingfleet,  he  allows  to  be 
"  nothing  but  the  supposed  but  unknown  support  of  those 
qualities  we  find  existing." 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  probably  thought  that  any 
doubt  about  the  independent  existence  of  matter  imper- 
illed belief  in  a  created  world.  A  far  greater  metaphy- 
sician than  the  Bishop  of  Worcester — Bishop  Berkeley — 
saw  very  clearly  that  the  real  danger  lay  exactly  in  the 
opposite  quarter.  Grant  the  independent  existence  of 
matter,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  materialism.  Locke, 
in  spite  of  the  dualism  upon  which  his  system  wholly 
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depends,  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
mind  "  hath  no  other  immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas." 
Berkeley  seized  upon  the  admission,  and  boldly  denied 
the  existence  of  any  material  substratum  whatever  He 
did  not  deny  the  actual  reality  of  the  qualities,  but  he 
reduced  them  all  to  ideas  and  feelings.  And  having 
reduced  these  "qualities  " — which  is  all  we  know  of  an 
external  world — to  purely  mental  facts,  he  drew  what 
seemed  to  him  the  legitimate  conclusion  that,  their  very 
existence  depends  on  some  mind  or  other  perceiving 
them.  "  What,"  he  asks,  "  do  we  perceive  besides  our 
own  ideas  or  sensations  ?  and  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant 
that  any  one  of  these,  or  any  combination  of  them,  should 
exist  unperceived  ? "  ^  He  admitted,  just  as  much  as  any 
one,  the  difference  between  "ideas  of  sense  "and  sheer 
"  ideas," — the  difference  between  sensation  and  the  mere 
thought  of  it.  "That  the  things  I  see  with  mine  eyes  and 
touch  with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist,  I  make  not 
the  least  question.  Tlie  only  thing  whose  existence  we 
deny  is  that  which  philosophers  call  matter  or  corporeal 
substance."  ^  It  is  not  simply  that  the  thought  or  recol- 
lection of  a  feeling  is  fainter  than  the  sensation  itself;  not 
merely  that  the  "  ideas  of  sense  "  are  more  strong,  lively, 
and  distinct  ;  "  they  have  likewise  a  steadiness,  order,  and 
coherence,  and  are  not  excited  at  random,  as  those  which 
are  the  effects  of  human  wills  often  are,  but  in  a  regular 
train  or  series."  "  Whatever  power  I  may  have  over 
my  own  thoughts,  I  find  the  ideas  actually  perceived  by 
sense  have  not  a  like  dependence  on  my  will.  When  iii 
broad  daylight  I  open  my  eyes,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
choose  whether  I  shall  see  or  no,  or  to  determine  what 
particular  objects  shall  present  themselves  to  my  view; 
and  so  likewise  as  to  the  hearing  and  other  senses ;  the 
ideas  imprinted  on  them  are  not  creatures  of  my  will. 
TJicre  is  some  other  will  or  spirit  that  produces  them."  ^ 

^  Of  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  §  iv. 
^  Section  xxxv.  »  Section  xxix. 
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This  last  sentence  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  treatise. 
For  example,  the  sensation  we  call  resistance  when  it 
persists  independently  of  my  will, — I  am  not  the  cause 
of  this  sensation,  but  what  is  ?  It  must  have  a  cause,  yet 
Berkeley  has  got  rid  of  material  substance.  Some  other 
will  or  spirit  is  the  cause.  All  things,  argued  Berkeley, 
being  in  their  last  analysis  reducible  to  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions, depend  for  their  existence  on  being  perceived,  con- 
sequently on  a  mind  perceiving  them.  The  cause  of  this 
or  that  sensation  is  not  my  mind,  nor  is  it  matter,  for 
that  is  a  mental  fiction.  The  real  cause  is  the  only  real 
substance — Eternal  Mind.  Things  persist  independently 
of  my  mind  and  all  finite  minds,  whether  these  perceive 
them  or  not ;  for  God  is  eternal,  and  in  his  eternal  perception 
the  permanence  of  the  universe  has  its  being.  "  To  me  it 
is  evident,"  says  Pliilonous^  "  that  sensible  things  cannot 
exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  or  spirit.  Whence  I 
conclude,  not  that  they  have  no  real  existence,  but  that, 
seeing  they  depend  not  on  my  thought,  and  have  an 
existence  distinct  from  being  perceived  by  me,  there  must 
he  some  other  mind  wherein  they  exist.  As  sure,  therefore, 
as  'ithe  sensible  world  really  exists,  so  sure  is  there  an 
infinite  omnipresent  Spirit  who  contains  and  supports  it." 

This  glimpse  of  Berkeley  will  give  us  a  clearer  insight 
into  Locke's  opinion  of  body.  If  we  refer  to  what  Locke 
says  of  substance,  we  shall  find  he  seems  a  little  shy  of  it ; 
as  if  he  did  not  quite  know  whether  to  commit  himself  to 
decided  language.  In  Sect.  4,  it  was  those  who  ran  into 
the  notion  of  accidents  who  were  forced  to  find  out  the 
word  "  substance "  to  support  them.  In  Sect.  8,  we 
accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum.  At  one 
time  we  have  him  assuring  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  that 
the  being  of  substance  is  safe  and  secure ;  at  another  he 
says  substance  is  nothing  but  the  supposed  and  unknown 
support  of  those  qualities  we  find  existing  which  we 
imagine  cannot  subsist  sine  re  suhstante.      Still  there  is 

^  Berkeley's  Second  Dialogue. 
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no  mistaking  Locke's  thorough  realism.  He  is  as  sure 
of  the  being  of  substance  as  he  is  of  his  own  being. 
(Sect.  8.)  His  system  could  not  stir  a  peg  without  assum- 
ing the  reality  of  substance ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  such 
simple  ideas  as  solidity,  extension,  figure,  mobility,  and 
number,  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  are  known  to  us 
as  they  really  are ; — produce  in  us  ideas  which  correspond 
to  their  actual  being.  "The  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really 
exist  in  the  bodies  themselves."    (Book  ii.  chap.  8.) 

How  can  this  be  ?  How  can  an  idea  be  like  a  thing, 
which  is  only  known  to  be  a  thing  because  it  is  unlike  an 
idea  ?  The  concluding  words  of  the  sentence  are,  "  But 
the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities  [of 
which  he  has  been  talking]  have  no  resemblance  to  them 
at  all."  Of  course  not.  Every  one  knows,  if  we  had  more 
senses,  objects  would  have  more  properties  for  us.  With 
different  senses  they  would  appear  different,  as  ripe  straw- 
berries are,  to  the  colour-blind,  of  the  same  hue  as  their 
leaves.  With  fewer  senses  qualities  now  perceived  would 
cease  to  be  so,  as  things  lose  taste  and  smell  when  we 
have  a  cold  in  the  head.  But  if  colour,  taste,  odour, 
sound,  are  only  affections  of  our  senses,  are  only  feelings, 
what  else  are  resistance,  extension,  number,  &c.  ?  Are 
they  too  not  known  as  sensations,  and  as  sensations  only  ? 
The  only  difference  between  primary  and  secondary  quali- 
ties is  that  the  first  are  known  to  us  as  muscular  sensa- 
tions or  feelings  of  movement.  "  Extension,  figure,  solidity, 
and  inertness  are  modes  of  our  own  active  energies."  ^  The 
secondary  are  due  to  sensation  proper.  Setting  aside,  how- 
ever, the  assertion  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  and 
their  patterns  resemble  one  another,  how  do  we  know,  how 
does  Locke  know,  anything  about  the  "  bodies  themselves  " 
in  which  these  patterns  "  do  really  exist  ? "  How  out  of 
mere  feeling  do  we  get  a  product  that  is  not  feeling  ?  How 
out  of  a  "  single  perception,"  as  Hume  puts  it,  do  we  get  "  a 

^  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  Appendix. 
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double  existence ;  " — our  own  feeling,  and  body  as  tlie 
cause  of  it  ?  The  first  pit  Locke  falls  into  is  one  of  his 
own  digging.  Having  laid  it  down  that  complex  ideas 
are  compounded  of  simple  ones,  he  proceeds  presently  to 
derive  simple  ideas  from  complex.  'Tis  thus  he  stumbles. 
Primary  qualities  are  the  causes  and  "  patterns  "  of  simple 
ideas.  Body  or  substance,  however,  being  the  substratum 
we  are  forced  to  invent  for  their  support,  is  manifestly  an 
after-thought;  it  is  an  idea  "  framed  by  the  mind;"  which 
no  simple  idea,  according  to  Locke,  can  possibly  be.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  complex  idea.  Consequently  the  idea  of  body, 
which  is  complex,  is  derived  from  primary  qualities  which 
are  the  pattern  of  simple  ideas.  So  far  so  good.  But  if 
the  idea  of  body  be  derived  from  primary  qualities,  whence 
the  notion  of  the  primary  qualities,  as  qualities  of  body  ? 
There's  the  rub !  Locke  gets  the  notion  from  bodies.  "  They 
are  called  real,  original,  or  primary  qualities  because  they 
are  in  the  things  themselves,  whether  they  are  per- 
ceived or  no."  (Book  ii.  chap.  8.)  Because  they  are  in  the 
things  themselves !  And  elsewhere, "  sensation  convinces  us 
there  are  solid  extended  substances."  (Book  ii.  chap.  23.) 

Locke  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  solidity ;  (Book  ii. 
chap.  4),  which,  as  a  synonym  for  resistance,  may  be 
taken  as  the  most  fundamental  conception  of  body.  Whac 
does  he  make  of  it  ?  "  If  any  one  ask  me  what  this  solidity 
is,  I  send  him  to  his  senses  to  inform  him.  Let  him  put  a 
flint  or  a  football  between  his  hands,  and  then  endeavour 
to  join  them,  and  he  will  know."  (Book  ii.  chap.  4.) 
What  then  ?  Is  not  this  convincing  sensation — the  sensa- 
tion of  touch — as  much  a  feeling,  as  much  a  mental  fact, 
as  the  taste  of  vinegar,  and  which  neither  Locke  nor  any 
thinking  person  would  suppose  to  be  a  'pattern'  of  anything 
in  the  vinegar  itself  ?  "  'Tis  easy,"  says  Hume,  "  to  observe 
that  though  bodies  are  felt  by  means  of  solidity,  yet  the 
feeling  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  the  solidity,  and 
that  they  have  not  the  least  resemblance  to  «ach  other."  ^ 

^  A  Treatise  of  ITuman  Nature,  Part  iv.  Sect.  4. 
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This  then  is  Locke's  theory  of  external  perception ;  the 
idea  of  primary  qualities  is  "  all  from  things  themselves,  it 
not  being  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted  wit  to  frame  one 
new  simple  idea."  And  the  idea  of  these  "  things  them- 
selves "  is  all  from  the  idea  of  primary  qualities,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same;  all  from  affections  of  our  senses, 
which  either  are  or  become  simple  ideas,  which,  in  turn, 
are  patterns  of  these  primary  qualities.  So  each  is  derived 
from  the  other.  Body  accounts  for  sensation  {i.e.,  external 
perception),  and  sensation  accounts  for  body.  This  was 
the  ultimate  point  reached  in  Sect.  17.  Simple  ideas  were 
set  up  as  their  own  guarantee  for  corresponding  reality. 
Since  the  mind  can  by  no  means  make  to  itself  one 
simple  idea,  simple  ideas  "  must  necessarily  be  the  produce 
of  things  operating  on  the  mind  in  a  natural  way." 


(     i6o    ) 


LETTER    y. 

We  have  seen  that  consciousness  of  the  primary  sensations, 
which  are  the  elements  of  all  ideas,  implied  the  establish- 
ment of  relations  between  these  undecomposable  states 
themselves.  The  beoiinninfir  of  consciousness  involved  a 
conscious  relation  of  difference:  change  of  feeling  was 
essential  to  feeling  at  all.  We  have  seen  that  when  we 
get  a  step  beyond  sensation, — when  we  get  to  percep- 
tion, the  relation  of  resemblance  must  be  added  to  that 
of  difference  :  "  Organic  classification  "  is  involved.  We 
have  seen  that  the  original  and  inherent  activity  of  the 
mind,  which  these  facts  peremptorily  call  for,  is  quite 
incompatible  with  Locke's  theory  of  a  tabula  rasa.  We 
probed  Locke's  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  knowledge 
on  the  realistic  theory  of  an  independent  entity,  called 
"  matter,"  operating  upon  another  independent  entity, 
called  "  mind."  This  attempt,  so  far  as  we  looked  into  it, 
proved  a  failure,  because  the  realistic  theory  itself  had 
nothing  to  support  it.  Instead  of  this  theory  being  a  rock 
to  build  upon,  it  turned  out  a  quicksand.  Up  to  this 
point  it  has  landed  us  in  Idealism.  The  only  proof  Locke 
had  to  offer  for  the  soundness  of  his  Eealism,  on  which 
rests  the  doctrine  that  sensation,  as  a  product  of  motion, 
is  the  source  of  all  our  ideas,  is  sensation  itself.  But  sen- 
sation, as  we  have  seen,  is  demonstrably  felt  only  in  tlie 
brain,  and  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  words,  nothing  but  an 
inward  feeling. 

We  have  not  done  with  body  yet.  If  the  realist's  theory 
of  mind  and  matter  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  brain- 
changes  set  up  by  external  objects  become  first,  feeling. 
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tlieu  perception  or  consciousness  of  that  feeling  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  feelings,  and  then  reference  to  some- 
thing essentially  different  from  the  feeling  as  the  cause  of 
the  feeling.  Out  of  this  last  stage  of  his  evolution  we 
have  the  double  mystery  of  self  and  not-self;  for,  the 
relation  of  difference  necessitated  by  the  most  elementary 
feeling  is  evidently  necessary  to  more  complicated  states 
of  consciousness;  an  outer  world  has  no  meaning  but 
as  opposed  to  an  inner.  This  double  mystery  is  again 
doubled.  The  idea  of  body  supposes,  first,  relations  of 
cause  and  of  difference ;  secondly,  it  supposes  an  idea  of 
continued  existence,  which  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  body. 
The  idea  of  self,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  supposes  an 
idea  of  continued  existence.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  accounting  for  the  idea  of  continued  exist- 
ence as  given  in  or  derived  from  sensation,  which  is  itself 
casual  and  transient,  let  us  return  once  more  to  the  mys- 
terious fact  of  the  relation  of  difference  requisite  to  every 
conscious  state. 

To  pass  over  the  absurd  contradiction  that  the  first 
and  simplest  conscious  state  gratuitously  begs  the  memory 
of  an  unknown  fact — a  fact  of  which  we  have  never  been 
conscious — let  us  for  the  moment  suppose  that  the  first 
of  the  series  was  known  by  itself ;  how  are  we  to  deal 
with  subsequent  states  ?  This  first  state  (indeed  any 
state  might  be  taken)  could  only  be  compared  with  its 
consequent  by  being  represented  in  consciousness  simul- 
taneously with  it.  That  is,  we  must  allow  of  two  differ- 
ent states  of  consciousness  at  the  same  time.  But  if  so, 
how  can  the  first  in  order,  being  present,  be  known  as 
past  ?  Is  it  said,  they  overlap  each  other  ? — that  the 
second  change  begins  before  the  first  is  ended  ?  But  to 
whatever  extent  they  do  this,  they  must  both  be  known 
as  present.  To  whatever  extent  they  do  not  do  this,  the 
first,  if  known  at  all,  must  be  known  both  as  present 
and  past.  The  conclusion  is,  that,  besides  this  additional 
instance  of  "mystery,"  which  is  absolutely  beyond  the 

VOL.  II.  "l 
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reach  of  sensationalism,  we  have  incidental,  and  curious 
evidence  too,  that  the  ordinary  and  realistic  conception  of 
Time  is  a  delusion.  For  we  stumble  upon  an  indubitable 
fact,  which  being  inconceivable  (in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word),  must  be  regarded  as  transcending  experience. 
This  fact,  which  cannot  be  realised  in  thought,  but  which 
nevertheless  must  be  true,  is  that  consciousness,  com- 
parison, memory,  all  thinking,  in  short,  implies  that  suc- 
cessive states  of  mind  are  also  synchronous  states ;  that 
past  is  both  past  and  present ;  that  time  relations,  as  we 
apprehend  them,  are  illusive ;  in  other  words,  that  time  is 
not  what  we  take  it  to  be.^ 

The  deeper  we  look  into  the  affair,  the  more  impossible 
it  becomes  to  explain  the  origin  of  knowledge  by  the 
assumption  of  two  distinct  and  separable  entities — Matter 
and  Mind.  Nor  is  the  realist  of  the  day — say  Mr.  Spencer, 
for  example — less  palpably  at  fault  than  his  great  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Spencer  only  more  lucidly  demonstrates  the 
weakness  of  his  Eealism  when  he  assures  us  that,  "  in  the 
very  first  phenomena  of  a  nascent  consciousness  there  are 
involved  the  materials  of  those  fundamental  relations/' 
viz.,  likeness  and  unlikeness ;  and  adds,  "  ISTot,  of  course, 
that  there  is  any  consciousness  of  external  differences  and 
similarities,  but  that  there  is  in  the  organism  an  innate 
capability  of  acting  thus,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus,  and  that,  in  so  far,  the  organism  has  a  power 
of  appreciating  differences  and  similarities — a  power  of 
automatic  classification."  ^  "VVe  have  seen  that,  although 
easy  to  write,  this  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  plau- 
sibility of  the  statement  consists  in  slurrifig  over  the 
passage  from  unconsciousness  to  consciousness.  The  old 
puzzle  remains  exactly  where  it  was.  We  have  to  assume 
that  "  that  which  was  nothing,  viz.,  an  unperceived  change, 
becomes  something — a  perceived  change — by  constant  re- 
petition." 2     Yet,  despite  impossibilities,  Mr.  Spencer  con- 

^  See  Herbert,  Modern  Realism  Examined,  p.  291. 

-  Principles  of  Psychology,  chap.  xxv. 

•*  See  T.  H.  Green's  Introduction  to  Hume's  Treatise,  §  22, 
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fidently  lays  it  down  "  that  the  current  belief  in  objects  as 
external  independent  entities  has  a  higher  guarantee  than 
any  other  belief  whatever ;  .  .  .  that,  judged  logically  as 
well  as  instinctively,  Eealism  is  the  only  rational  creed ; 
and  that  all  adverse  creeds  are  self-destructive."  ^ 

In  his  chapter  on  consciousness  in  "  The  Emotions  and 
the  Will,"  Mr.  Bain,  referring  to  the  dispute  between 
Locke  and  Leibnitz,  says, "  The  reference  of  many  of  those 
elementary  notions,  such  as  extension,  figure,  solidity,  to 
the  muscular  system,  alters  entirely  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion as  originally  propounded.  If  sensation  includes  all 
that  we  derive  from  the  feelings  of  movement,  the  first 
thesis  [that  all  knowledge  is  derived  through  sensation] 
would  not  be  difficult  to  maintain  :  exclude  movement, 
and  we  render  it  wholly  untenable."  Mr.  Bain's  point  is 
this  :  that  we  are  endowed  with  a  sense  of  "  muscularity," 
or  muscular  feeling  proper,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
sensation  proper.  "  The  one  is  associated  with  energy 
passing  outwards,  and  the  other  with  stimulation  passing 
inwards."  ^  Whenever  muscular  contraction  takes  place, 
this  is  accompanied  by  special  and  appropriate  feelings. 
We  are  conscious  of  different  degrees  of  expended  energy. 
Resistance,  for  instance,  is  apprehended  and  measured  by 
the  amount  of  exertion  it  calls  forth.  The  notion  of  sur- 
face is  got,  partly  by  the  sense  of  touch  proper,  partly  by 
the  feeling  connected  with  movement.  "  Moving  in  one 
direction,  we  get  the  length,  in  the  cross  direction  we  bring 
other  muscles  into  play,  and  get  an  impression  of  move- 
ment on  a  different  portion  of  the  moving  system."     A 

^  Uhi  siqyra,  §  13.  of  inference,  and  suppose  that, 
2  J  he  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  though  primarily  they  report  no- 
ch.  i.  See  T.  H.  Green's  Introduction  thing  beyond  themselves,  they  yet 
to  Hume's  Treatise,  Sect.  22,  where  somehow  come  to  do  so  as  an  expla- 
he  speaks  of  "  the  attempts  that  have  nation  of  their  own  recurrence."  I 
been  made  since  Locke  to  show  that  have  availed  myself  on  every  con- 
mere  sensations,  dumb  to  begin  with,  venient  occasion  of  Mr.  (ireen's 
may  yet  become  articulate  upon  elaboi-ate  analysis  of  Locke.  To  the 
repetition  and  combination  ;  which,  student  of  philosophy  his  writings 
in  fact,  endow  them  with  a  faculty  are  of  inestimable  value. 
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cubical  block  exemplifying  all  the  three  dimensions  gives 
rise  to  a  new  direction  of  the  hand,  and  exercises  a  new 
class  of  muscles,  the  result  of  which  is  the  feeling  of 
solidity.  Mr.  Bain's  theory  is  that,  the  perception  of  an 
external  world  "  implies  our  own  energy."  "  Solidity, 
extension,  and  space — the  foundation  properties  of  the 
material  world — mean,  as  has  been  said  above,  certain 
movements  and  energies  of  our  own  bodies,  and  exist  in 
our  minds  in  the  shape  of  feelings  of  force  allied  with 
visible  and  tactile  and  other  impressions.  The  sense  of 
the  external  is  the  consciousness  of  particular  energies  and 
activities  of  our  own."  ^ 

Mr.  Baiu  is  so  sound  a  thinker  and  so  careful  a  writer, 
that  one  criticises  his  utterances  wdth  diffidence.  Still  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  above  explanation  can  account  for  the 
origin  of  our  idea  of  the  material  world.  In  referring  this 
belief  in  its  ultimate  analysis  to  movements  of  our  own 
todies,  we  must  assume  the  belief  in  question  to  exist 
already.  Our  bodies  are  just  as  much  part  of  the  exter- 
nal world  as  the  food  which  nourishes  them.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  these  movements  exist  in  o^tr  minds  in  the 
shape  of  feelings.  This  is  the  old  stumbling-block  which 
Eealism  is  unable  to  surmount.  The  truth  is,  the  impos- 
sibility of  applying  suitable  language  in  explanation  of 
that  which  transcends  philosophical  research  must  involve 
the  theorist  in  contradictions.^ 

In  the  foregoing  criticism  it  has  transpired  that,  the 
duality  of  mind  and  matter,  upon  which  Locke  and  the 
whole  Eealistic  school  build  their  doctrine,  is  taken  for 
granted  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  explain  that  duality 
itself,  which  sensation  could  never  give ;  the  existence  of 

-  The    Senses    and    the    Intellect,  greatest    distinction   we   can   draw 

p.  379.  within    onr  conscious  life  ;  it  suits 

^  Mr.  Bain  differs   entirely  with  the  commoner  purposes  of  mankind, 

the  opinion  so  strongly  expressed  by  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  un- 

Mr.    Spencer.      He    speaks   of    the  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophy." 

Realistic  creed  as    "  simply    irrele-  Mr.  Bain's  own  views  upon  the  sub- 

vant,"    and   says,   "It    is   a   crude,  ject   are  given  in  the  Appendix  to 

figurative   mode   of    expressing  the  the  "  Senses  and  the  Intellect." 
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matter  is  accepted  as  known,  in  order  to  account  for  our 
knowledge  of  its  existence.  It  also  turned  out  that,  the 
primary  perception  of  matter  involves  primary  conscious- 
ness of  the  relations  of  difference,  and  of  cause,  and  of 
substance ;  and  while  the  relation  of  difference  calls  for  a 
recollection  of  something  which  has  never  been  felt  or 
known,  the  relations  of  cause  and  of  substance  are  both 
conceptions,  which,  on  the  theory  of  a  gradually  evolved 
consciousness,  could  not  be  primitive.  It  appeared,  too, 
that  the  most  modern  theory  of  Evolution,  the  very  corner- 
stone of  which  is  Eealism,  in  offering  us  the  explanation 
of  a  gradually  developed  consciousness,  has  to  endow  re- 
petition with  the  attributes  of  a  Creator — has  to  discover 
in  the  multiplication  of  complex  movements  a  something 
which  is  not  movement  at  all — a  something  whose  differ- 
ence from  matter,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Spencer,  is  "  a 
difference  which  transcends  all  differences."  Thus  far, 
philosophically  considered,  Eealism  has  certainly  not  the 
best  of  it  in  its  dispute  with  Idealism.  Of  course,  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  and  for  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life,  Eealism  is  the  legitimate  and  only  possible 
creed.  Applied  to  speculative  opinions,  it  is  (as  will 
become  more  and  more  evident)  the  falsest  of  deceptive 
hypotheses. 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  upon 
dualistic  principles  is  an  attempted  explanation  of  the 
connection  between  matter  and  mind.  Its  almost  inva- 
riable outcome  is  materialism.  Now  the  sole  intent  of 
these  letters  is  theological.  Every  point  we  discuss  must 
bear  upon  this  one  design.  It  is  needless  to  say  we  can 
have  no  more  appropriate  topic  than  the  one  in  hand. 
Not  that  materialism  necessarily  leads  to  atheism.  Des- 
cartes was  no  atheist ;  neither  was  the  priest  Gassendi. 
There  are  plenty  of  living  materialists  who  believe  that 
matter  in  the  form  of  the  most  complex  organisation  is 
capable  of  mental  functions ;  or  who,  like  Eobinet,  attri- 
bute sensation  to  atoms  (1761),  and  yet  refer  the  mys- 
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tery  to  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  Many  will  say,  '•'  Why 
may  not  matter,  indeed,  be  capable  of  consciousness, 
seeing  that,  whether  it  be  or  not,  the  mystery  is  equally 
incomprehensible  to  us,  and  must  be  reckoned  equally 
simple  and  easy  to  the  Power  which  created  matter  and 
its  properties  ? "  ^  Nevertheless  this  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  general.  It  would  be  safer  to  look  to  the  atheistic 
writers,  and  trace  their  religious  creeds  back  to  their 
philosophy,  if  we  would  understand  how  intimately 
materialism  and  dogmatic  atheism  are  related.  Dr. 
Biichner,  relying  upon  the  absolute  truth  of  Eealism, 
repudiates  both  God  and  moral  freedom.  "  The  world  as 
matter  with  its  properties  must  have  existed  from  eternity, 
and  must  last  for  ^ver — in  one  word,  the  world  cannot 
have  been  created."  Speaking  of  free-will  and  the  "  new 
science  of  statistics,"  he  says,  "  Taken  collectively,  they 
(the  phenomena)  exhibit  a  strict  order,  inexorably  ruling 
men  and  humanity."  ^ 

Another  materialist,  alluding  to  mind  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  things,  writes  :  "There  is  no  need  of  any  such 
liypothesis  [as  that  of  a  God]  at  all,  cosmic  harmony  re- 
sulting as  a  physically  necessary  consequence  from  the 
combined  action  of  natural  laws,  which  in  turn  result  as  a 
physically  necessary  consequence  of  the  persistence  of  force 
and  the  primary  qualities  of  matter."  ^  The  majority  of 
materialists  would,  I  feel  sure,  agree  with  Pliysicus  when 
he  congratulates  himself  (with  an  assurance  that  never 
fails  him)  on  having  "  clearly  shown  that  the  advance  of 
science  has  now  entitled  us  to  assert,  without  the  least 
hesitation  (!),  that  the  hypothesis  of  mind  in  nature  is  as 
certainly  superfluous  to  account  for  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  as  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of 
force  and  the  indestructibility  of  matter  is  certainly  true." 
"  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  infinite 

^  Dr.  Maudsley,  The  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry . 
-  Force  and  Matter. 
^  A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism,  by  Physicus,  p.  109. 
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"both  in  space  and  time,  the  concession  amounts  to  an 
abolition  of  the  final  mystery  of  things.  .  .  .  That  there  is 
a  rational  mystery,  in  the  sense  of  there  being  something 
which  can  never  he  explained,  I  do  not  dispute  ;  all  I 
assert  is  that  this  mystery  is  inexplicable,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  co:])lain."  Although  Physicus  is  able  to  arrive 
at  this  remarkable  conclusion  "without  the  least  hesita- 
tion," the  rest  of  the  world  are  forced  to  believe  in  the  mys- 
tery; and  will  never,  I  suspect,  accept  this  learned  gentle- 
man's solution  of  it.  Whatever  evolution  may  do  for  the 
brain  of  man,  the  connection  between  that  brain  and  the 
mind  of  which  it  is  the  organ  must  remain  to  the  very 
last  as  mysterious  as  it  is  now.^  The  realist,  postulating 
nothing  more  than  the  persistence  of  force  and  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter,  undertakes  to  explain  all  there  is 
to  be  explained.  Let  us  see  with  what  success  he  estab- 
lishes these  proud  pretensions. 

^  In  his  Limits  of  Natural  Know-  man  would,  in  course  of  time,  reach 

ledge.   Professor  Du    Bois-Reymond  an    organisation  as  high   above  his 

affirmed  that  the  mechanical  expla-  present  as  this  is  above  that  of  his 

nation  of  consciousness  not  only  is,  progenitors  in  early  geological  ages, 

but  will  for  ever  be,  inconceivable.  Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond  replies, 

Professor  Hackel,  with  no  little  in-  "  However  rapid  or  slow  may  be  the 

dignation,  declared  this  to  be  "  es-  progress  of  the  human  brain,  it  must 

sentially  a  complete  denial   of   the  remain  within  the  given  type."   {Die 

facts    of    evolution,"    in    that    Du  Siehen  Weltnithsel). 
Bois-Reymond  had  not  reflected  that 
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No  one  that  I  know  of  has  put  Realism  to  such  searching 
ordeal  as  the  late  Thomas  Martin  Herbert.  He  has,  one 
would  imagine,  taken  his  cue  from  Lange,  who  had  gone 
over  the  same  ground,  though  more  cursorily  than  Herbert, 
and  with  nothing  like  the  care  and  method  of  the  latter.^ 
AVe  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  Lange.  For 
the  present,  we  will  devote  ourselves  to  the  English 
writer. 

Herbert  begins  his  work  with  a  statement  of  the 
scientific  conception  of  the  universe :  "  Each  elementary 
substance  consists,  we  are  told,  of  molecules,  definite  and 
unalterable  in  size  and  shape,  &c.  Compound  substances 
are  aggregates  of  compound  molecules,"  &c.  Quite  in  agree- 
ment with  this  theory  of  molecular  physics  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  persistence  of  force,  which  plays  the  mighty  part  in 
Nature  above  described.  "  The  various  forms  of  energy 
existing  in  the  material  universe  are  supposed  to  constitute 
a  grand  store  of  force,  which  never  suffers  diminution  or 
increase ;  but  whenever  a  certain  amount  of  energy  ceases 
to  exist  in  one  form,  exactly  that  quantity  is  converted 
into  one  or  more  of  the  other  forms,  through  a  series  of 
transformations  which  proceed  for  ever,  and  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  endless  changes  of  the  world."  (Chap.  i.  §  2.) 
The  operations  of  physical  energy  consist  of  the  movements 
of  matter  in  every  instance  that  we  are  able  to  investi- 
gate, as  the  study  of  molecules  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
We   cannot   even  figure   to   our   minds   any   change   of 

1  Lange  died  in  1875,  soon  after    before  his  Modern  Realism  Examined 
the  completion   of    his   History   of    was  published. 
Materialism.    Herbert  diediniSyf, 
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matter  that  is  not  resolvable  into  motion.  Thus  heat 
(as  a  property  of  bodies,  not  the  sensation)  is  a  molecular' 
agitation.  Light  consists  of  ethereal  undulations,  waves 
of  different  lengths  answering  to  different  colours.  In  like 
manner,  electricity  and  magnetism  are  represented  to  us 
simply  as  matter  moving  in  certain  special  ways.  Chemi- 
cal changes  again  are  revealed  to  us  only  as  movements. 
Acts  of  muscular  energy  consist  of  contractions ;  acts 
of  nerve -force  of  movements  in  the  nervous  organism, 
both  accompanied  by  the  waste  of  tissue  and  necessitat- 
ing its  repair;  processes  which  are  forms  of  chemical 
change.  Herbert  here  quotes  Dr.  Huxley  as  follows  :  "  If 
there  is  one  thing  clear  about  the  progress  of  modern 
science,  it  is  the  tendency  to  reduce  all  scientific  problems, 
except  those  which  are  purely  mathematical,  to  questions 
of  molecular  physics ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  attractions, 
repulsions,  motions,  and  co-ordination  of  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  matter. "  ^  Herbert  supposes  all  this  to  be  too 
well  known  to  require  detailed  exposition.  This  may  not 
apply  to  the  "man  of  business."  If,  however,  you  are 
sated  with  the  subject,  you  can  omit  the  two  following 
letters. 

The  importance  of  a  principle  which  professes  to  abolish 
the  final  mystery  of  things  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  If 
the  persistence  of  force  and  the  indestructibility  of  matter, 
or  "the  primary  qualities  of  matter,"  according  to  Physicus, 
account  for  everything,  and  are  themselves  no  mystery 
because  they  do  this,  or  because  they  exist,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  we  may  well  devote  a  little  consideration  to 
so  stupendous  a  fact,  I  will  first  add  a  few  words  in 
illustration  of  these  scientific  doctrines,  and  will  then 
proceed  to  criticism.  Briefly  stated,  the  persistence  of 
force  means,  that  although  the  quality  of  force  is  always 
undergoing  change,  the  quantity  in  the  universe  is  un- 
alterable. At  first  sight  this  may  not  command  assent; 
^  Lay  Sermons,  p.  183. 
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it  might  seem,  for  instance,  that  the  force  required  to 
M'ind  up  the  weight  of  a  clock  would  come  to  an  end 
when  the  weight,  having  run  down,  was  at  rest.  But  the 
weight  at  rest  loses  nothing  of  its  gravity.  If  it  rest  upon 
the  ground,  molecular  changes  would  be  set  up  by  pressure 
and  resistance  both  in  the  weight  and  in  the  supporting 
body ;  if  the  weight  were  suspended,  corresponding  tension 
would  be  produced  on  the  cord ;  if  again  raised,  it  would 
again,  in  descending,  move  the  wheels  and  hands  of  the 
clock.  What  was  dynamical  or  actual  energy  has  become 
statical  energy;  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  original 
sum  of  force.  "  It  may  be  objected,"  says  Sir  W.  Grove, 
"if  tension  or  static  force  be  thus  motion  in  abeyance, 
there  is  at  all  times  a  large  amount  of  dynamical  action 
subtracted  from  the  universe.  Every  stone  upon  a  hill, 
every  spring  that  is  bent  and  has  required  force  to  upraise 
or  bend  it,  has  for  a  time,  or  possibly  for  ever,  withdrawn 
this  force  and  annihilated  it.  Not  so !  What  takes  place 
when  we  raise  a  weight  and  leave  it  at  the  point  to  which 
it  has  been  elevated  ?  We  have  changed  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  the  earth's  position 
with  reference  to  the  sun,  planets,  and  stars ;  the  effort  we 
have  made  pervades  and  shakes  the  universe ;  nor  can  we 
present  to  the  mind  any  exercise  of  force  which  is  not 
thus  permanent  in  its  dynamical  effects."  ^  Suppose  I 
shoot  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  the  velocity  of  the  arrow  is 
the  transformed  force  which  I  imparted  to  the  bow  in 
bending  it.  When  I  wind  up  my  watch,  I  bestow  upon 
the  coiled  spring  the  moving  force  which  keeps  the  watch 
going  for  the  day.  The  ticking  of  my  watch  this  morning 
represents  some  measure  of  the  energy  which  was  in  my 
arm  last  night.  There  is  here  no  additional  force  created ; 
the  entire  force  in  both  cases,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  done, 
proceeds  from  my  body.  Do  you  imagine  that  when  the 
force  is  expended,  when  the  watch  and  arrow  are  at  rest, 
the  original  energy  is  annihilated?     Not  so!    In. bending 

^  Corr^tion  of  Physical  Forces. 
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tlie  bow  or  in  winding  up  the  watch,  the  work  done  by  me 
in  overcoming  the  resistance,  in  changing  the  configuration 
of  the  bow  and  the  spring,  set  up  all  sorts  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  changes  in  my  body,  which  were  communi- 
cated to  the  surrounding  medium  in  the  form  of  heat  or 
motion.  The  flight  of  the  arrow  and  the  ticking  of  the 
watch  also  give  out  their  share  of  the  energy  to  the  air  as 
vibrations. 

Take  the  case  of  mechanical  power  as  produced  by  heat. 
Heat  is  transformed  into  mechanical  force,  and  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  steam-engine  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  heat  generated,  minus  the  loss  of  heat  by 
escape  or  friction.  As  the  engine  works,  the  heat  dis- 
appears, and  has  to  be  renewed  by  fresh  fuel.  "  And 
since  the  quantity  of  energy  lost  or  gained  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  heat  gained  or  lost,  we  conclude  that 
heat  is  a  form  of  energy,"  ^  But,  say  you,  if  heat  is  energy, 
where  does  the  heat  come  from  ?  and  where  does  the 
energy  in  my  body  come  from  ?  Have  we  not  here  sources 
whence  originates  power  ?  Certainly  not.  The  whole  of 
the  work  done  by  me,  or  by  the  steam-engine,  was  in 
abeyance  as  potential  force  in  the  food  or  fuel  which  fed 
us  both.  And  where  did  the  food  and  fuel  get  it  from  ? 
From  the  sun.  How  the  sun  came  by  its  heat  or  energy, 
and  how  that  heat  and  energy  found  its  way  into  the  food 
and  fuel,  remains  to  be  told. 

Newton's  discovery  of  universal  gravitation,  or  possibly 
the  atomic  theory  of  Demokritos,  suggested  to  Kant,  and 
afterwards  to  Laplace,  the  idea  that  our  planetary  system 
was  formed  by  this  same  attractive  force  acting  upon  matter 
originally  nebulous,  several  million  cubic  miles  of  which 
would  go  to  a  single  grain.  The  condensation  of  this 
matter  thus  impelled  by  attraction  would  result  in  rotatory 
motion,  and  the  centrifugal  force  about  the  equator  of  the 
general  mass  would  fling  off  minor  masses,  such  as  our 
planets,  and  their  satellites.     But  the  moving  force  or  vis 

1  J.  Clerk  Maxwell. 
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viva,  as  it  is  called,  of  all  this  matter,  nisliing  together 
from  different  parts  of  space,  would,  when  arrested,  be 
converted  into  heat,  just  as  the  motion  lost  by  the  friction 
of  a  wheel  or  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil  is  con- 
verted into  heat.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  account  for  the 
heat  in  the  sun.  As  to  the  degree  or  quantity  of  that  heat, 
some  faint  conception  may  be  gathered  from  Helmholtz's 
calculation,  that  if  our  earth  were  brought  to  a  stand-still 
by  a  sudden  shock,  it  would  immediately  be  fused  and 
reduced  to  vapour ;  and  if,  after  having  been  thus  brought 
to  rest,  it  should  fall  into  the  sun — which,  of  course,  would 
be  the  case — the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  shock 
would  be  four  hundred  times  greater. 

Next  for  food  and  fuel.  Plants  mainly  consist  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen.  They  get  the  first  from  carbonic  acid, 
the  latter  from  water.  But  it  is  only  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  that  the  strong  chemical  affinity  of  the  oxygen  for 
both  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  is  overcome,  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  decomposed,  and  the  sustenance  of 
the  plant  set  free.  "  These  chemically  active  rays  of  the 
sun  disappear  completely  as  soon  as  they  encounter  the 
green  portions  of  the  plants,  and  hence  it  is  that  in 
Daguerreotype  images  the  green  leaves  of  plants  appear 
uniformly  black."  ^  They  disappear  as  vis  viva,  but  only 
to  be  stored  up  as  combustible  substances  in  the  plant,  and 
in  the  coal  which  was  plant.  When  the  animal  and  the 
steam-engine  use  these  as  food  and  fuel,  the  locked-up 
energy  is  liberated,  and  once  again  becomes  a  moving 
force.  Thus  you  see,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Lagado 
professor's  design  is  actually  realised  ;  only,  we  ourselves 
are  the  instruments  for  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucum- 
bers, or  from  mutton  which  has  already  extracted  them  from 
grass.  So,  too,  all  the  power  obtained  by  falling  water  is 
due  to  the  sun's  heat  which  raised  the  aqueous  vapour ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  if  we  had  time,  we  might  trace  all  the 
energy  in  our  solar  system  to  the  same  central  source. 

^  Hdmholtz. 
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The  result  yielded  is  this :  the  quantity  of  force  in  the 
universe  being  a  fixed  quantity,  susceptible  of  neither 
increase  nor  diminution,  its  expenditure  under  any  one 
form  necessitates  the  storage  or  reappearance  of  an  exactly 
equivalent  amount  in  some  other  form ;  and  each  mani- 
festation of  force  can  be  interpreted  only  as  the  effect  of 
some  antecedent  force,  no  matter  whether  it  be  an  in- 
organic action,  an  animal  movement,  a  thought  or  a  feeling. 

Accepting  this  mechanical  explanation  of  thought  and 
feeling  for  what  it  is  worth,  one  is  still  inclined  to  say 
with  John  ]\Iill,  "  All  that  explication  does  in  the  last 
resort  is  to  refer  us  back  to  a  prior  inexplicable."  No  one 
has  more  eloquently  proclaimed  this  great  truth  than  Mi'. 
Spencer  himself.  But  when  a  clever  writer  like  Physicus 
assures  us  there  is  no  mystery  to  explain,  the  axioms  of 
materialism  being  granted ;  that  once  get  down  to  ultimate 
truths,  and  mystery  is  at  an  end,  because  it  is  irrational 
to  ask  for  explanation  of  an  ultimate  fact ;  ^  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  accept  so  bold  a  proposition  without  pausing 
to  M-eigh  its  contents.  It  certainly  may  be  irrational  to 
ask  for  that  which  we  cannot  get ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  what  we  cannot  get  does  not  exist.  Besides 
which,  just  consider  what  a  prodigious  number  of  facts 
we  are  called  upon  to  take  as  ultimate.  If  any  of  these 
turn  out  not  to  be  ultimate,  even  the  position  assumed  by 
Pliysicus  will  not  forbid  us  to  seek  the  explanation  of 
such ;  and  so  far  as  atheistic  deductions  depend  on  their 
finality,  his  and  all  similar  arguments  are  proportionally 
weak. 

Though  perhaps  not  worth  mentioning,  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force  is  itself  an 
assumption  which  it  is  impossible  to  verify.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  advanced  in  proof  of  its  credibility  is,  that  in 
no  instance  has  it  been  found  to  be  untrue;  while  the  pre- 

^  "  The  mystery  being  ultimate,  to     is  irrational." — A  Candid  Examina- 
nsk  for  an  explanation  of  that  wliich,     tion  of  Theism,  p.  195. 
beinj  ultimate,  requires  no  explanation, 
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sumption  in  its  favour  is  strengthened  by  every  test  it  is 
put  to.  I  need  not  say  no  educated  person  would  dream 
of  calling  it  in  question ;  but  I  may  say  that  its  validity 
is  purely  phenomenal.  It  is  true  because  it  seems  to  be 
true,  and  is  doubtless  as  completely  true  for  us  as  any- 
thing can  be  in  relation  to  our  senses.  Whether  our  senses 
have  any  authority  either  to  explain  or  dispose  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  universe  beyond  their  own  little  w^orld  of  phe- 
nomena, will  be  duly  examined  elsewhere ;  and  in  my  next 
letter,  I  shall  also  have  more  to  say  about  matter  and  force. 
Touching  the  nebular  hypothesis,  as  the  basis  of  the 
evolution  theory,  surely  the  materialist  makes  his  start 
liere  from  a  fact,  if  fact  it  be  (and  it  is  avowedly  only  an 
hypothesis),  which  is  far  from  ultimate,  even  by  the  show- 
ing of  that  theory  itself.  "Whence  the  nebulous  state  of 
matter  ?  I  do  not  ask  whence  the  matter,  because  this  the 
materialist  holds  to  be  as  eternal  as  force.  But  how  came 
it  to  be  thus  diffused  ?  The  question  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, because  it  is  quite  clear  the  matter  could  not  have 
been  eternally  in  that  state.  If  this  be  not  self-evident, 
it  is  easy  to  prove  it  from  the  most  prominent  of  the  first 
principles  of  evolution,  viz.,  that  "  the  condition  of  homo- 
geneity is  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium."  For, 
"  the  several  parts  of  any  homogeneous  aggregation  are 
necessarily  exposed  to  different  forces — forces  that  differ 
either  in  kind  or  amount ;  and  being  exposed  to  different 
forces,  they  are  of  necessity  differently  modified.  The 
relations  of  outside  and  inside,  and  of  comparative  near- 
ness to  neighbouring  sources  of  influence,  imply  the 
reception  of  influences  that  are  unlike  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  both,  and  it  follows  that  unlike  changes 
will  be  produced  in  the  parts  thus  dissimilarly  acted 
upon."  ^  Matter,  therefore,  primordially  uniform,  the 
starting-point  of  the  atheist,  must,  if  force  be  eternal, 
sooner  or  later  have  ceased  to  be  uniform ;  according  to 
the  evolutionist,  it  did  cease  to  be  so  ;  indefinite,  incohe- 

■*  First  Princijyhs,  chap.  xiii. 
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rent  homogeneity  became  definite,  coherent,  heterogeneity. 
The  nebulous  condition  came  to  an  end,  and  our  planetary 
system  was  evolved.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  vjhatever  has 
an  end  must  have  a  beginning,  for  its  end  signifies  that 
its  duration  is  finite ;  and  what  is  fi.nite  could  not  have 
existed  during  an  infinite  past.  The  nebulous  state  there- 
fore is  not  an  ultimate  fact.  Will  the  atheist  suggest 
that  the  dispersion  was  brought  about  by  arrested  motion 
and  a  tumbling  together  of  former  worlds  ?  Well,  per- 
haps Encke's  comet  may  have  upset  Laplace's  proof  of 
the  permanence  of  our  solar  system ;  and  the  probability 
of  our  falling  into  the  sun  may  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
such  a  suggestion.  But  this  only  gets  rid  of  one  difficulty 
by  a  greater.  It  is  to  suppose  that  the  clock  may  wind 
itself  up  by  running  down ;  a  supposition  directly  opposed 
to  the  maxim  that  "  the  capacity  of  forces  for  work  is  ex- 
hausted in  the  degree  in  which  they  actually  perform  work." 

Again,  evolution  lands  us  in  another  difficulty,  or 
rather  adds  to  the  complication  of  an  old  one.  Evolution 
essentially  consists  in  the  establishment  of  complex  rela- 
tions out  of  simple  ones.  But  given  infinite  past  time, 
we  must  arrive  at  the  simplest,  the  absolutely  primordial 
condition  of  evolution.  Whence  this  condition,  and 
what  initiated  the  series  of  consequents  ?  It  could  not 
be  a  natural  cause ;  this  would  bring  it  within  the  cate- 
gory of  its  consequents ;  and  as  one,  though  the  first, 
of  the  series,  it  ^yould  itself  require  an  antecedent.  This 
is  the  old  metaphysical  puzzle,  and  one  Mdiich  there  is  no 
way  out  of.  But  Eealism  is  bound  to  ignore  metaphysical 
puzzles,  for  it  undertakes  to  explain  evolution  from  the 
very  beginning  of  all  things.  If  it  should  confess  its 
inability  to  do  this,  what  right  would  it  have  to  prate 
about  atheism  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  persists  in  ignor- 
ing the  difficulty,  we  have  the  elephant,  Evolution,  upon 
an  unsupported  tortoise. 

It  is  quite  competent  to  the  evolutionist  to  take  liis 
departure  from  any  position  he  pleases,  and  work  on- 
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wards  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles  and  known 
facts.  But  if  the  point  he  starts  from  is  at  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  known,  he  is  not  justified  in  working  back- 
wards from  this  point,  and  applying  empirical  laws  to 
that  which,  being  on  the  unknowable  side  of  ultimate 
facts,  confessedly  transcends  the  sphere  of  science.  As  a 
rule,  scientific  materialists  claim  infallibility  for  their 
arguments,  on  the  score  that,  unlike  the  belief  of  the 
theist,  these  rest  on  demonstrative  proof,  and  are  guilty  of 
no  question-begging.  The  motto  on  their  standard  is 
"  Scientific  methods."  By  this  they  stand  or  fall.  Every 
problem,  transcendental  or  other,  is  to  be  solved  scien- 
tifically: that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
Ptealism — or  not  at  all.  Thus  Physicus  finds  it  impossible 
"  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  looking  to  this  undoubted 
j)re-eminence  of  the  scientific  methods,"  the  question 
"  whether  or  not  there  is  a  God "  is  purely  "  a  problem 
for  methodical  analysis  to  solve."  I  submit  that  it  is 
a  flao-rant  violation  of  scientific  methods  to  convert  the 
unknowable  into  data  for  conclusions  which  must  there- 
fore be  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  verification ;  the 
possibility  of  verification  being  the  one  condition  which 
distinguishes  scientific  hypothesis  from  the  wildest 
chimera.  Is  the  working  backwards  from  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  or  from  any  really  ultimate  fact — which  this 
is  not — is  the  starting  from  gravitation  into  the  realms  of 
the  unknowable,  and  asserting  that  because  gravitation 
is  inexplicable  therefore  there  is  nothing  beyond  it — is 
this,  I  ask,  to  be  called  reasoning,  or  is  it  not  rather  mere 
senseless  babble  ?  Yet  this  is  the  proceeding  of  the  atheist.^ 
"  How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  did  the  vast  nexus  of 
natural  laws  which  is  now  observable  ever  hcgiii  or  con- 
tinue to  be  ?     In  this  way.     When  the  first  womb  of 

1  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  work  out  his  own  creed  is  entitled 

in  criticising  atheistic  doctrines,  or  to  deference  and  respect.    Only,  if 

any  other,  I  in  no  wise  impugn  their  he  publish  his  opinions,  he  thereby 

advocates.     In  my  judgment,   any  subjects  them  to  criticism. 
one   who  has   taken  the    pains   to 
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tilings  was  pregnant  with  all  the  future,  there  would  pro- 
bably have  been  existent,  at  any  rate,  not  more  than  one 
of  the  formulae  which  we  now  call  natural  laws.  This 
one,  of  course,  would  have  been  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Here  we  take  our  stand."  ^  But  even  supposing  the 
atheist  to  take  his  stand  at  the  terminals  of  Nature's  laws, 
is  it  a  matter  of  course  that  he  has  found  it  in  gravita- 
tion ?  Is  not  this  reduction  of  all  natural  laws  to  one, 
more  specious  than  sound  ?  The  chaotic  mass  must  not 
only  have  contained  the  entire  present  store  of  force,  but 
all  the  different  kinds  of  force  or  matter  in  our  system  : — 
to  deal  with  this  alone.  "  The  mechanical  forces  must 
have  been  also  present  ready  to  act ;  but  as  these  forces 
can  only  come  into  operation  by  the  most  intimate  con- 
tact of  the  different  masses,  condensation  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  chemical  forces  began."  ^  Thought 
and  feeling  must  have  been  potentially  contained  in  the 
chaotic  mass.  And  what  is  meant  by  chemical  forces 
being  present  which  could  not  act,  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
Furthermore,  repulsion  is  quite  as  much  an  ultimate  fact 
as,  though  less  conspicuous  than,  gravitation;  and  both 
are  complicated  with  other  ultimate  facts  which  are 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  above  proposed  sim- 
plicity. "  All  physical  students,"  says  Professor  Newman, 
"  will  now  agree  that  gravitation  or  attraction  exists  at 
vast  distances  and  at  small  distances ;  but  marvellously 
changes  into  repulsion  at  a  very  near  distance,  and,  more 
marvellously  still,  changes  again  into  a  most  intense 
attraction,  which  we  call  cohesion,  at  an  extremely  small 
distance."  ^ 

The  atheist  always  seems  to  think,  when  he  has  brought 
his  explanations  to  a  dead-lock,  when  he  has  brought 
all  his  facts  down  to  an  ultimate  fact,  that  his  case  is 
satisfactorily   proved.      An    ultimate  fact  is  his  Q.E.D. 

^  Physicus,  uhi  supra. 

-  Helmholtz,  On  the  Interaction  of  Natural  Forces. 
3  Contemporary  Review,  October  1878. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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The  proposition  he  undertook  to  demonstrate,  viz.,  the 
non-existence  of  God,  no  more  admits  of  dispute  tlian 
a  sum  in  arithmetic.  But  even  if  gravitation  were  an 
ultimate  fact,  this  cannot  be  converted  into  an  efficient 
cause ;  nor  does  it  in  the  least  abolish  the  need  for  an  effi- 
cient cause.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  to  add  still 
more  to  the  perplexity  of  the  final  mystery  of  things.  For 
the  ultimate  of  ultimates,  be  it  never  forgotten,  carries  with 
it  not  only  the  persistence  of  force,  but  the  correlation  of 
the  evolved  forces.  If  the  atheist  assures  me  that  the 
order,  beauty,  and  harmony  pervading  Nature,  which  this 
correlation  involves,  is  an  a  iwiori  necessity,  because  the 
interaction  of  forces,  however  blind,  must  tend  to  equili- 
brate themselves,  and  that  equilibrium  is  order  and  beauty, 
&c. ;  if  he  assures  me  "  that  the  self-generation  of  natural 
laws  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  persistence  of  matter 
and  force;"  I  reply,  this  necessity  of  thought  (if  it  be 
one)  may  result  entirely  from  limited  experience  or  from 
the  laws  of  mental  association.  But  even  then  it  is  only 
the  facts  that  we  are  familiar  with.  Of  their  cause,  of 
their  necessity,  we  know  and  can  know  nothing.  In  the 
next  place,  I  ask  the  atheist  how  he  reconciles  this  notion 
— that  the  existing  laws  of  Nature  and  the  cosmical  har- 
mony which  proceeds  from  them,  are  products  of  persist- 
ing forces — with  his  own  interpretation  of  the  universe  ? 
The  most  systematic  of  evolutionists,  Mr.  Spencer,  has 
conclusively  shown  that  the  interaction  of  these  forces 
must  result  in  universal  equilibration.  But  final  equili- 
bration, with  Mr.  Spencer,  means  absolute  stagnation. 
And  given  infinite  past  time,  that  which  tends  to  an  end 
must  have  ended ; — unless  always  the  assumption  be 
made  that  the  universe  is  infinite.  This  it  may  or  may 
not  be.  At  any  rate,  the  assumption,  inasmuch  as  it 
leaves  the  field  of  possible  knowledge,  has  as  little  to  do 
with  science  as  with  the  belief  in  God. 

To  argue  that  the  indestructibility  of  motion  necessi- 
tates a  redistribution  of  matter;  that  what  is  lost  in  the 
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motion  of  the  masses  is  gained  in  molecular  motion, 
and  that  the  result  is  rhythm  in  the  totality  of  changes, 
alternate  eras  of  evolution  and  dissolution — is,  as  I  before 
said,  to  suppose  that  force  can  generate  itself  by  its  own 
expenditure.  It  is  altogether  an  inadmissible  hypothesis. 
It  is  alike  unwarranted  by  experience  and  untranslatable 
into  thought. 

Finally,  the  statement  of  that  which  is  inexplicable  is 
not  an  explanation  ;  nor  does  it  dispense  with  explanation. 
Ultimate  facts  cannot  be  transformed  into  a  Deus  ex 
machina.  All  that  they  amount  to — all  that  we  can 
legitimately  conclude  from  them,  is — Given  vjJiat  is  given, 
and  we  have  tvhat  we  have. 


(     iSo    ) 


LETTER    VIL 

In  considering  the  scientific  aspect  of  matter  and  force, 
we  have  noticed  some  of  the  objections  drawn  from  science 
itself  to  foundincf  a  theorv  of  the  universe  thereon.  Before 
returning  to  Herbert,  I  ought  to  mention  one  or  two  meta- 
physical difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  which  also 
have  an  important  bearing  on  this  theory. 

The  persistence  of  force  and  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  are  at  once  the  lever  and  the  fulcrum  of  the 
evolutionist;  and  Evolution  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
superseded  religious  belief  henceforth  and  for  evermore. 
Further,  the  realistic  view  of  matter  is  that  which  is 
necessarily  adopted  by  the  evolutionist,^  and  is  that  on 
which  the  atheistic  interpretation  of  evolution  entirely 
depends.  "Evolution,  considered  as  a  rearrangement  of 
parts,  could  not  be  scientifically  explained  if,  during  its 
course,  any  of  the  parts  might  arise  out  of  nothing  or 
might  lapse  into  nothing.  .  .  .  Clearly,  therefore,  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter  is  an  indispensable  axiom."  ^  You 
remember  Locke's  reference  to  the  subject.  It  did  not 
escape  him  that  belief  in  creation  might  be  set  aside  by 
supposing  matter  to  be  "  coeternal  with  the  Eternal  Mind. 
It  naturally  occurs  to  us  that  since  it  could  not  be  made 
out  of  nothing  it  must  be  so."  There  was  no  getting  over 
that  difficulty — no  getting  over  it  for  a  realist,  that  is 
to  say ;  consequently  atheism  has  always  flourished  it 
successfully  in  the  face  of  the  deist.     Mr.  Spencer,  whose 

^  "  Should  the  idealist  be  right,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  the  doctrine  of 
e\olntion  is  a  dream." 

-  Fint  Frlncijoles,  chap.  vi. 
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Eealism  carries  liiin  so  far  as  to  talk  of  the  "  insanities 
of  Idealism,"  would  have  us  believe  that  the  indestruc- 
tibility of  matter  is  actually  a  law  of  thought.  "  Our 
inability  to  conceive  matter  becoming  non-existent  is 
immediately  consequent  on  the  very  nature  of  thought. 
Thought  consists  in  the  establishment  of  relations.  There 
can  be  no  relation  established,  and  therefore  no  thought 
framed,  when  one  of  the  related  terms  is  absent  from 
consciousness.  .  .  .  The  annihilation  of  matter  is  un- 
thinkable for  the  same  reason  that  the  creation  of  matter 
is  unthinkable."  ^  In  every  discussion  about  a  first  cause, 
we  are  met  by  the  argument  that,  since  permanent  exist- 
ences are  not  effects,  the  old  maxim.  Every  effect  must 
have  a  cause,  does  not  apply  to  the  permanent  element 
in  Nature. 

Force  is  persistent,  matter  indestructible.  The  fact  (I 
speak  of  the  two  as  one  fact)  is  indisputable.  True,  ex- 
perimentally, it  is  only  inferential.  Still  it  is  impossible 
to  withstand  the  testimony  of  balances  and  spectroscopes 
which  respond  to  the  millionth,  and  much  less  than  the 
millionth,  part  of  a  grain.  And  by  such  instruments  we 
learn  that,  let  matter  undergo  what  changes  it  may, 
whether  burnt,  evaporated,  dissolved  or  recombiued,  the 
quantity  of  the  original  mass  is  never  altered :  its  particles 
cannot  be  driven  out  of  space.  What  is  this  matter,  and 
what  is  force  ?  It  may  surprise  you  to  be  told  that  they 
are  not  two  different  things,  but  one  and  the  same,  thought 
of  in  different  ways.  Let  us  try  to  make  this  clear  with- 
out getting  out  of  our  depth  in  metaphysics. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  matter  as  inert,  and 
so  accustomed  to  think  of  force  only  in  the  sense  of  pushing 
or  pulling,  that  to  speak  of  the  activity  or  active  proper- 
ties of  matter  seems  incongruous.  It  is  not,  however, 
unusual  to  talk  of  the  power  of  a  thing  to  produce  such 
and  such  effects.  Indeed,  whatever  works  a  change  in 
us,  or  in  other  bodies,  may  be  said  to  do  so,  because  it 

^  First  Principles. 
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lias  the  poivcr  to  do  so.  When  we  speak  of  force  or 
forces,  nothing  else  is  meant  than  this  power  of  matter  to 
operate  in  various  ways.  Force  is  not  something  with 
which  matter  is  endowed,  as  if  force  were  a  spirit,  and 
matter  a  dead  body  when  without  it.  Science  does 
treat  them  as  distinct  entities ;  but  this  is  a  pure  fiction, 
which,  though  once  seriously  entertained,  is  resorted  to  now 
merely  as  a  convenient  artifice.  It  suits  the  purposes  of 
science  to  deal  with  matter  generally,  as  of  such  and  such 
a  mass,  occupying  certain  positions  in  space,  and  to 
ignore  all  its  qualities,  and  therefore  its  activities.  This 
is  the  notion  of  matter  proper,  i.e.,  matter  in  its  passive 
aspect,  apart  from  force.  Directly  we  think  of  any 
particular  substance,  we  think  of  its  qualities,  for  it  is 
only  by  its  qualities  that  it  is  known  to  us  as  this  or  that 
substance.  It  is  simply  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  talk 
of  matter  and  force  as  distinct  things.  The  distinction 
is  only  logical  and  verbal.  Matter  without  force  would 
clearly  be  a  nonentity  to  us,  since  it  is  only  by  its  action 
on  us,  i.e.,  by  its  forces,  that  we  apprehend  its  existence. 
As  Lewes  neatly  puts  it,  "A  thing  is  what  it  does." 

The  common  notion  respecting  the  qualities  of  bodies, 
and  hence  of  force,  is  that  they  or  it  are  something  in  the 
bodies  which  effect  change  in  us  or  in  other  bodies.^  The 
common  notion  of  matter  is  that  it  is  a  general  name  for 
that  which  possesses  these  qualities.  But  if  the  qualities 
of  body,  both  primary  and  secondary,  constitute  Matter, 
and  if  these  qualities  are  forces,  then  Force,  which  is  but 
the  general  name  for  these  forces  or  qualities,  is  identical 
M'ith  Matter.  It  may  be  asked,  "What  about  Motion  ? 
Well,  sensible  motion  is  nothing  apart  from  matter  mov- 
ing, and  differs  from  the  other  qualities  of  matter  in  that 
it  is  movement  of  masses  or  molar  movement,  instead  of 


^  As  an  instance  of  the  popular,  is  a  force  which  acts  upon  matter, 

but  unphilosophical,  notion  of  force,  and  produces  in  matter  its  own  ap- 

we  may  take  the  following  : — "All  propriate  effects." — Argyll,  Reign  of 

that  M'e  mean  by  a  material  force  Law. 
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movement  of  its  particles  or  molecular  movement ;  so 
that  the  common  notion  here  described,  which  is  also  one 
form  of  Dualism  or  Eealism,  is  untenable ;  and  for  it,  we 
ought  to  substitute  the  more  philosophical  notion  that,  the 
qualities  and  forces  of  matter  are  identical,  and  that  these 
again  are  identical  with  matter. 

Also  in  another  way  the  indestructibility  of  Matter  and 
the  persistence  of  Force  may  be  shown  to  be  but  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  same  thing.  How  do  we  know  that 
matter  is  indestructible  ?  By  finding  that,  after  burning, 
evaporating,  or  transforming  matter  as  we  will,  the  ac- 
cumulated products,  whether  dust,  vapour,  or  gases,  weigh, 
to  the  millionth  of  a  grain,  the  same  as  the  original  body. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  "  weigh  "  the  same  ?  We  mean 
(when  we  are  speaking  of  earthly  bodies)  that  the  force 
of  the  body's  pressure  towards  the  earth — its  gravitative 
force — is  the  same  after  combustion,  &c.,  as  before.  The 
only  test  we  can  put  it  to — the  only  proof  we  can  have  of 
its  permanence — is  that,  under  whatever  redistribution,  it 
retains  its  capability  of  acting  either  upon  our  senses  or 
upon  other  existences ;  and  the  only  test  of  this  capability 
is  some  measurement  of  force.  Our  proof  of  the  per- 
manence of  matter  resolves  itself  into  this :  "  The  force 
which  a  given  quantity  of  matter  exercises  remains  always 
the  same."  ^ 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter,  the  real  truth  implied  is  the 
indestructibility  of  force.  How  then  do  we  ascertain  that 
this  is  indestructible?  How  do  we  measure  force  in 
order  to  reach  this  conclusion?  All  measurement  re- 
quires some  standard  unit,  and  the  units  of  gravitative 
force  are  grains,  or  fractional  parts  of  grains,  or  whatever 
we  please  to  call  those  definite  portions  of  matter  which 
we  put  into  the  scales  and  balance  against  the  given 
substance  before  and  after  its  combustion.  The  proof 
that  no  particle  of  this  substance  has  been  destroyed  is 

^  First  rrinc'qilcs. 
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that  the  force  of  its  pressure  is  equal  now,  as  then,  to  that 
invariably  exercised  bj'-  the  grains  or  portions  of  grains. 
If  you  ask  how  we  know  these  units  of  measurement  are 
themselves  constant  (and  the  pertinency  of  the  question  is 
manifest),  the  only  reply  is  :  they  exhibit  the  same  amount 
of  pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  exercise  the  same  amount 
oi  force;  so  that  the  measurement  of  force  by  portions  of 
matter  is  really  the  measurement  of  force  by  force.  It 
thus  transpires  that  force  and  matter  are  the  same ;  and 
the  indestructibility  of  the  one  and  the  persistence  of  the 
other  are  but  two  expressions  for  a  single  fact. 

Now  for  the  bearing  of  this  conclusion  upon  Eealism  and 
the  entire  set  of  materialistic  deductions  drawn  therefrom. 
Can  the  most  consistent  realist  resist  the  Idealism  in  which 
his  own  scientific  premises  land  him  ?  Here  is  the  judg- 
ment of  science.  "  All  we  know  about  matter  relates  to 
the  series  of  phenomena  in  which  energy  is  transferred 
from  one  portion  of  matter  to  another,  till  in  some  part  of 
the  series  our  bodies  are  affected,  and  we  become  conscious 
of  a  sensation."  ^  Here,  too,  we  may  quote  Dr.  Huxley : 
"  What  we  call  extension  is  a  consciousness  of  a  relation 
between  two  or  more  affections  of  the  sense  of  sight  or  of 
touch,  and  it  is  wholly  inconceivable  that  M'hat  we  call 
extension  should  exist  independently  of  such  conscious- 
ness as  our  own."  The  truths  of  realism  are  true  for  us 
alone.  "  Whatever  the  universe  may  be,  all  we  can  know 
of  it  is  the  picture  presented  to  us  by  consciousness.  This 
picture  .  .  .  may  have  no  more  resemblance  to  its  cause 
than  one  of  Bach's  fugues  has  to  the  person  who  is  playing 
it."  ^  Our  knowledge  is  absolutely  limited  to  a  knowledge 
of  states  of  consciousness ;  and  it  is  not  possible  that  a 
state  of  consciousness  can  be  like  that  which  is  not  a  state 
of  consciousness.  I  ask  you  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
to  evolution  of  this  reduction  of  matter  and  force  to  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

,  ^  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion. 
^  Lay  Sermons:  Descartes'  Discourse. 
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First,  let  us  consider  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  against 
creation  as  based  on  the  inconceivableness  of  something 
being  created  out  of  nothing.  He  himself  assures  us  that 
"  matter  and  motion,  as  we  know  them,  are  differently  con- 
ditioned manifestations  of  force."  He  also  coincides  so  far 
with  the  idealist  as  to  admit  that  matter  is  a  "  relative 
reality."  But  if  matter  is  nothing  but  a  manifestation  of 
force,  a  manifestation,  moreover,  which  has  but  a  relative 
reality,  and  no  more  like  our  notion  of  it  than  Bach  was 
like  his  fugues,  nay,  a  manifestation  which  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  as  existing  "  independently  of  such  conscious- 
ness as  our  own,"  what  strength  has  the  argument  that, 
such  a  particular  manifestation  as  matter  cannot  be  con- 
ceived under  any  other  form  ?  Yet  the  creation  of  some- 
thing out  of  nothing  positively  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this ;  for  we  have  but  to  imagine  force  under  some  mani- 
festation not  conditioned  as  our  senses  condition  it — not 
conditioned,  that  is  to  say,  as  matter — and  the  difficulty,  or 
rather  impossibility,  vanishes ;  and  Mr.  Spencer's  law  of 
thought,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  relations,  breaks  down  as 
an  objection  to  our  belief  in  creation.  The  term  supposed 
to  be  absent,  supposed  to  be  nothing,  is  hot  "nothing,"  after 
all :  it  is  an  unknown  form  of  force.  AVe  may,  therefore, 
without  any  infringement  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
thinking,  perfectly  well  establish  a  relation  between  this 
and  the  manifestation  of  it  known  to  us  as  matter. 

It  might  be  objected  that  I  am  only  shifting  the  ground 
of  the  difficulty ;  that,  by  identifying  matter  and  force, 
creation  still  amounts  to  creating  force  out  of  nothing.  I 
reply :  The  doctrine  of  evolution  collapses  as  an  argu- 
ment against  theism,  unless  the  indestructibility  of  matter 
means  of  matter  in  a  realistic  sense.  Belief  in  the  eternity 
of  force  under  some  manifestation  other  than  that  known 
to  us,  would  not  preclude  belief  in  an  absolute  com- 
mencement of  the  material  universe,  as  we  apprehend 
it.  And  I  say,  the  creation  of  such  matter  as  is  known 
to  us,  need  mean  no  more  than  the  beginning  to  be  of 
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this  particular  manifestation  ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  tcginning  to  he  of  intelligences  which  condition  this 
maiiifcstation  as  ours  do.  It  follows,  too,  that  the  old 
stock  argument  of  the  materialist,  that  matter  is  eternal, 
is  impotent  if  it  depend  on  the  duality  of  force  and  matter. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materialist  be  a  monist  and  be- 
lieve in  the  identity  of  the  two,  the  argument  becomes  a 
mere  play  on  words.  He  uses  the  words  as  synonyms  or 
not,  just  as  it  suits  his  doctrine. 

Exception  might  be  taken  against  constituting  force, 
wdien  unconditioned  as  matter,  a  thinkable  term.  Yet  I 
suppose  every  one  attaches  some  meaning  to  the  word, 
just  as  he  does  when  he  speaks  of  mind.  I  need  hardly 
observe  that  modern  science  holds  mind  to  be  as  much  a 
property  of  matter  as  gravitation ;  ^  consequently,  if  science 
were  always  consistent,  it  would  always  identify  mind  with 
physical  force,  which,  according  to  the  principles  I  am 
defending,  would  be  tantamount  to  identifying  mind  with 
matter.  We  shall  see  presently  that  to  avoid  this  reductio 
ad  dbsurdum,  from  which  logically  there  is  no  escape, 
science  resorts  to  innumerable  subterfuges,  and  as  often 
as  it  does  so  is  outrageously  inconsistent. 

Where  consistency  is  preserved,  so  is  the  absurdity. 
For  instance.  Professor  Hackel,  who  looks  upon  Dualism 
as  only  fit  for  "  a  low  animal  stage  of  development  of  the 
human  organism,"  tells  us, "  it  is  above  all  necessary  to 
recollect  that  body  and  mind  can  in  fact  never  be  con- 
sidered as  distinct,  but  rather  that  both  sides  of  Nature  are 
inseparably  connected  and  stand  in  the  closest  interaction."  ^ 
With  him,  the  prevailing  idea  is  "  the  unity  of  Nature." 
He  does  not  affirm  that  mind  and  matter  are  identical,  but 
he  asserts  that  they  are  inseparable,  and  implicitly  affirms 
that  mind  is  a  physical  or  material  force.     This  unity  of 

^  Dr.    Huxley,    who    is    neither  as  we  have  arrived  at  a  mechanical 

materialist  nor  atheist,  so  far  as  I  equivalent  of  heat." — L'hi  supra. 

know,  says,  "  I  believe  that  we  shall,  ^  The  History  of  Creation,   chap, 

.sooner  or  later,  arrive  at  a  mechani-  xxiv, 
cal  equivalent  of  consciousness,  just 
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all  natural  plienomena  is  the  grand  outcome  of  Darwinism. 
"We  thus  arrive  at  the  extremely  important  conviction 
that  all  natural  todies  which  are  known  to  us  are 
equally  animated;  that  the  distinction  which  has  been 
made  between  animate  and  inanimate  bodies  does  not  exist. 
"When  a  stone  is  thrown  into  the  air  and  falls  to  earth 
according  to  definite  laws,  or  when  in  a  solution  of  salt 
a  crystal  is  formed,  the  phenomenon  is  neither  more  nor 
less  a  mechanical  manifestation  of  life  than  the  growtli 
and  flowering  of  plants,  than  the  propagation  of  animals 
or  the  activity  of  their  senses,  than  the  perception  or  for- 
mation of  thought  in  man."  ^  Thus,  in  order  to  over- 
come all  the  contradictions,  confusions,  and  inconceivabili- 
ties attendant  upon  every  attempt  like  Locke's  to  explain 
the  connection  between  mind  and  matter,  Professor  Hiickel 
engulfs  them  all  in  one  still  grander  inconceivability  by 
supposing  all  matter  to  be  equally  aninuded.  His  History 
of  Creation  and  the  falling  of  a  stone  are  ff/^/a//?/  instances 
of  a  common  law. 

The  late  Professor  Clifford,  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
adopted  similar  opinions.  "  The  only  thing,"  he  writes, 
"  that  we  can  come  to,  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion at  all,  is  that,  even  in  the  very  lowest  organisms,  even 
in  the  aniceba  which  swims  about  in  our  own  blood,  there 
is  something  or  other  inconceivably  simple  to  us,  which 
is  of  the  same  nature  with  our  own  consciousness,  although 
not  of  the  same  complexity, — that  is  to  say  (for  we  cannot 
stop  at  organic  matter,  knowing  as  we  do  that  it  must 
have  arisen  by  continuous  physical  processes  out  of  inor- 
ganic matter),  we  are  obliged  to  assume,  in  order  to  save 
continuity  in  our  belief,  that  along  with  every  motion  of 
matter,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  there  is  some  fact 
which  corresponds  to  the  mental  fact  in  ourselves."  ^  In 
some  inconceivable  sense  the  stone  is  conscious  of  beinjr 
flung  into  the  air. 

Clifford,  however,  though  preserving  the  continuity  of 
1  Uhi  supra,  ch&^.  i.  2  Contemporary  Revieu','Dec.  i?/']^ 
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his  belief,  did  not  avoid  inconsistency;  for  in  his  essay 
on  "  Mind  and  Body  "  he  writes,  "  Tlie  two  things  are  on 
two  different  platforms :  the  physical  facts  go  along  by 
themselves,  and  the  mental  facts  go  along  by  themselves. 
There  is  a  parallelism  between  them,  but  there  is  no 
interference  of  one  with  the  other.  .  .  .  The  mind,  then, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  stream  of  feelings,  which  run 
parallel  to  and  simultaneous  with  a  certain  part  of  the 
action  of  the  body."  Then,  again,  despite  this  quasi- 
dualism,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
with  the  foregoing  profession  of  monism,  we  have  the 
further  announcement  that  "  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
anything  but  the  universal  law  of  mechanics  in  order  to 
account  for  the  notion  of  organic  bodies." 

Professor  Hackel  also,  as  I  have  just  observed,  seems 
occasionally  to  embrace  the  duality  which  he  so  contemp- 
tuously casts  aside.  It  is  "  interaction,"  not  identity,  that 
he  insists  upon ;  and  more  than  once  he  translates  his 
own  views  into  the  words  of  Goethe,  "  Matter  can  never 
exist  and  be  active  without  mind,  nor  can  mind  without 
matter." 

Mind  without  matter — force  unconditioned  as  we  con- 
dition it — seems  to  be  a  fixed  idea,  even  with  such  intel- 
lects as  Goethe's.  But  a  philosophical  abolition  of  dualism 
enables  us  to  conceive  of  force  under  some  other  mani- 
festation than  matter,  even  though  experience  afford  us  no 
data  for  imagining  what  that  may  be.  So  some  thinkers 
suggest  that  all  force  may  possibly  be  resolvable  into  will- 
force.  Schopenhauer,  first  identifying  force  with  will, 
converts  will  into  the  transcendental  "Dinge  an  sich," 
thing-in-itself,  which  underlies  all  phenomena.  The 
ground  idea  of  his  philosophy  is  bound  up  with  his 
pessimism.  Locke,  in  his  analysis  of  volition,  tells  us, 
"  the  motive  to  change  is  always  some  uneasiness."  This 
becomes  the  text  of  Schopenhauer's  metaphysic.  All 
movement,  all  change,  implies  effort ;  all  effort  implies 
"  some  uneasiness."     "  As  all  effort  is  born  of  want,  so 
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long  as  it  is  unsatisfied,  the  result  is  pain ;  and  if  it  is 
satisfied,  the  satisfaction  being  transient,  there  results  a 
new  want  and  a  new  pain.  To  will  is  essentially  to  suffer ; 
and  since  to  live  is  to  will,  all  life  is  essentially  suffer- 
ing." 1 

Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace  thinks  "that  the  whole  universe  is 
not  merely  dependent  on,  but  actually  is  the  WILL  of 
higher  intelligences,  or  of  one  supreme  intelligence."  ^ 
This  identification  of  the  universe  with  the  infinite  world- 
spirit  is  as  old  as  Plotinus,  and  had  its  echo  in  Spinoza, 
Hegel,  and  Schelling.  Perhaps  Goethe's  pantheism  was 
something  akin  to  it.  Indeed,  if  all  force  be  merged 
in  mind-force  or  will-force,  there  is  perhaps  no  alterna- 
tive save  pantheism.  Lewes,  commenting  on  this  spiri- 
tualistic conception  of  force  as  one  aspect  of  will,  says : 
"  This  is  in  every  way  objectionable.  It  creates  the  fiction 
of  an  efficiens  which  is  not  materia — a  will  apart  from  all 
known  conditions — and  supposes  that  the  material  changes 
we  observe  are  the  products  of  this  immaterial  efficiens; 
and  even  then  it  disregards  the  speciality  of  the  facts. 
Unless  we  mean  by  cause  something  wholly  unallied  to 
consequent  effect,  something  which  is  prior  to,  but  not 
procreant  of,  the  effect,  we  can  no  more  assign  gravity  to 
will  than  we  can  assign  the  death  of  a  man  to  the  flash  of 
the  explosion  which  preceded  it."  ^  But  those  who  think 
with  Schopenhauer  and  Mr.  Wallace,  or  even  with  Eobinet 
and  Ueberweg,  might  say  :  Our  conception  is  purely  trans- 
cendental. We  do  not  identify  our  notion  of  force  with 
your  notion  of  cause,  which  latter  belongs  entirely  to  the 
world  of  phenomena.  We  believe  the  Universe  and  the 
Supreme  Will  to  be  one,  and  therefore  do  mean  by  force 
something  wholly  unallied  to  consequent  effect,  in  your 
phenomenal  sense  of  effectuation  with  its  phenomenal 
relations  of  time. 

Mr.  Spencer  partly  escapes  the  dilemma  in  a  way  of  his 

^  Die  Wcit  ah  Wille.  -  Natural  Selection. 

^  Problems  of  Life  and  ^find,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
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own.  We  have  noticed  that,  notwithstanding  his  aversion 
from  Idealism,  no  idealist  can  be  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  than  he ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Spencer,  not  only  our  notion  of  matter,  but  "  all 
modes  of  consciousness  are  derivable  from  experiences  of 
force."  But  then,  the  force  ive  know  is  not  the  absolute 
force ;  it  is  only  a  conditioned  and  relative  reality — a  cor- 
relate of  the  unconditioned  reality,  but  not  the  reality 
itself. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  subject  now  before  us  must 
be  the  excuse  for  one  more  observation  of  the  insepar- 
ability of  mind  from  matter.  "  That  one  body  should  act 
upon  another  at  a  distance  through  a  vacuum,  and  without 
the  mediation  of  anything  else  by  and  through  which  this 
action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is 
to  me  so  great  an  absurdity  that  I  believe  no  man  who  has 
in  philosophical  matters  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking 
can  ever  fall  into  it."  So  writes  Newton  to  Bentley.  That 
a  body  should  act  where  it  is  not  was  to  Newton  incon- 
ceivable. Now,  whether  we  accept  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  whether  we  believe  that  space  is  empty  or  occu- 
pied by  ether,  we  are  equally  forced  to  believe  in  empty 
interspaces  either  between  the  heavenly  bodies  or  between 
the  atoms  of  ether.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  disputed  by  high 
authorities.  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  says,  "  Whenever 
energy  is  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another  in  time, 
there  must  be  a  medium  or  substance  in  which  the  energy 
exists."  ^  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  such  an  opinion, 
it  appears  to  me  this  "  must "  is  no  better  than  the  spiritual 
aid  called  in  by  Newton.  It  is  an  assumption  made  to  get 
rid  of  an  inconceivability.  But  an  inconceivability  logi- 
cally as  great  still  remains  behind :  How  is  motion  con- 
ceivable but  as  taking  place  in  space  ?  Either  space  must  be 
granted,  or  else  impenetrability  must  be  abandoned;  other- 
wise when  a  body  changed  its  place  it  would  occupy  the 
space  filled  by  another  body,  and  this  at  the  time.     The 

^  Electricitij  and  Magnetism,  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 
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fact  is,  the  materialist  (not  that  Clerk  Maxwell  was  one) 
is  bound  to  make  away  with  inconceivabilities;  for,  as  Lange 
affirms, "  The  whole  cause  of  Materialism  is  for  ever  lost  by 
the  admission  of  the  inexplicableness  of  all  natural  occur- 
rences ; "  wliile  in  another  place  he  writes,  "  We  may  turn 
and  twist  the  notion  of  matter  as  we  like,  we  always 
come  upon  an  ultimate  something  that  is  incomprehen- 
sible, if  not  absolutely  contradictory, — as  in  the  hypothesis 
of  forces  that  act  at  a  distance  through  empty  space.  There 
is  no  hope  of  ever  solving  this  problem ;  the  hindrance  is 
transcendental."  ^  If  this  be  so,  how  are  we  to  think  of  it 
but  as/orce  lohere  matter  is  not?  or,  we  may  say,  as  force 
not  under  the  manifestation  of  matter  ?  And  if  we  so 
think  of  it,  in  what  does  the  idea  differ  from  the  thought 
of  mind  apart  from  matter  ? 

For  those  who  find  themselves  able  to  indulge  in  the 
hope  of  immortality,  one  inconceivability  is  here  dis- 
armed. 

^  Ilislory  of  ^rataiaUsm  (trans.),  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

My  last  two  letters  will  facilitate  our  digest  of  Herbert's 
exposition  of  Realism.  We  left  him  summing  up  the 
scientific  conception  of  the  material  universe,  and  I  deemed 
it  advisable  to  supplement  his  summary  by  a  more  elabo- 
rate inquiry  into  present  conceptions  of  Force  and  Matter. 
Herbert's  first  aim  was  to  test  Realism  by  its  various  theo- 
ries respecting  the  union  of  mind  and  body.  He  shows, 
easily  enough,  that  each  and  all  of  these  theories  are 
inconceivable.  This  result  would  in  itself  be  fruitless,  since 
every  realist  (with  the  exception  of  those  w^ho  fancy  there 
is  nothing  to  explain)  already  admits  the  inconceivability 
of  the  union.  Herbert,  however,  turns  this  inconceiv- 
ability into  a  refutation  of  Eealism,  by  proving  that 
every  one  of  its  theories  is  inconsistent  with  its  own  prin- 
ciples; and  that,  sphinx-like,  the  formidable  problem 
devours  the  doctrine  which  vainly  tries  to  solve  it. 

The  radical  creed  of  science  is,  and  must  be,  that  all 
phenomena  are  physical  phenomena  ;  that  all  are,  or  will 
be,  reducible  to  questions  of  mechanics  and  molecular 
physics.  Inorganic  action,  thought,  or  feeling,  all  alike 
are  manifestations  of  a  force,  the  mechanical  equivalents 
of  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  discovered.  In  this  unity 
of  Nature  there  is  no  fiaM%  no  solution  of  continuity.  The 
serpent's  tail  is  in  his  mouth.  Like  the  scales  on  his  body, 
events  overlap  one  another.  Every  change  is  both  effect 
and  cause.  On  every  one  Nature  sets  her  stamp ;  and  on 
the  stamp  is  Push  and  pull. 

The  materialistic  theories  are  so  interlaced,  each  blend- 
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ing  so  imperceptibly  "witli  the  others,  that  the  only  way  of 
disentangling  them  is  by  reference  to  the  teaching  of  their 
representative  advocates.  Yet  even  these  are  far  too 
numerous  for  any  work  not  a  history  of  materialism.  I  can 
onl}'  allude  here  to  the  opinions  of  a  few  of  our  popular  in- 
structors. The  most  prominent  conceptions  we  have  hitherto 
noticed  are — (i)  That  thought  is  a  mode  of  motion ;  (2)  that 
mind  is  a  function  of  specially  organised  matter ;  (3)  that 
mind,  though  distinct  from  matter,  is  inseparable  from  it ; 
(4)  that  all  matter  is  animated.  But  even  when  thus  set 
down,  the  distinction  is  virtually  little  more  than  verbal ; 
for  though  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the 
second  and  fourth  of  these  theories,  and  though  it  does  not 
follow  from  the  third — mind  is  inseparable  from  matter, 
that  the  fourth — matter  is  inseparable  from  mind,  should 
be  true,  yet  all  are  implicitly  united  by  the  first,  which 
is  the  root-idea  common  to  the  lot.  The  notion  that  all 
matter  is  animated,  (assuming  thought  to  be  a  mode  of 
motion),  is  the  most  consistent  of  any ;  since  the  restric- 
tion of  mind  to  specially  organised  matter  is  not  only 
burdened  with  the  metaphysical  difficulties  already  ad- 
vanced, but  is  met  by  the  objection  that  feeling  and 
thought  have  to  be  introduced  at  some  particular  stage  of 
the  material  change.  Where  it  is  explicitly  avowed  that 
correlation  exists  between  mechanical  movement  and  con- 
sciousness, there  is  no  logical  objection  to  this  introduc- 
tion of  what  would  merely  be  a  new  mode  of  motion. 
But  the  physicists  who  distinctly  assert  this,  and  consis- 
tently adhere  to  it,  are  very  exceptional.  Most  of  the 
scientific  materialists,  when  they  leave  the  proper  sphere 
of  science  to  speculate  in  metaphysic,  become  Eealists  ;  in 
the  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  they  become  Dualists, 
or  at  least  they  abstain  from  treating  consciousness  as  a 
mode  of  motion ;  i.e.,  they  do  not  treat  it  as  a  change  in 
all  respects  like  other  changes.  They  do  not  then  con- 
tinue to  say,  Thought  is  nothing  hut  transmuted  motion,  as 
as  they  would  say,  Heat,  or  light,  or  magnetism  is  nothing 
VOL.  II.  N 
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but  transinuted  motion.  For  the  most  pcirt,  they  treat 
mental  phenomena  as  a  class  by  itself ;  as  "  the  single 
product  of  energy  which  is  not  motion."  Whenever  this 
is  done,  we  get  assumptions  which  are  purely  trans- 
cendental in  character ;  and  which,  moreover,  necessarily 
abrogate  the  scientific  conception  of  force  and  molecular 
physics ; — a  conception,  be  it  remembered,  which  every 
scientist  is  wedded  to,  and  pledged  to  stick  to  for  better 
or  for  worse. 

It  is  this  treatment  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
Herbert"  so  successfully  attacks  with  weapons  borrowed 
from  the  armoury  of  science  itself.  He  deals  first  with 
the  inconsistency  here  spoken  of.  He  quotes  Dr.  Tyndall 
(not  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  him,  but)  to  the  effect  that 
"  a  definite  thought  and  a  definite  molecular  action  occur 
simultaneously,"  but  we  do  not  know  why;  and  that 
"  The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  cor- 
responding facts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  .  .  . 
Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened, 
and  illuminated  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very 
molecules  of  the  brain,  .  .  .  and  were  we  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  corresponding  states  of  thought  and 
feeling,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  .  .  .  The  chasm  between  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  would  still  remain  intellectually  impassable."^ 

Dr.  Huxley  is  cited  to  the  effect  that,  he  entirely 
agrees  with  the  sense  of  the  latter  passage.  And  in  the 
same  critique,  when  drawing  the  distinction  between  the 
physical  basis  of  consciousness  and  consciousness  itself, 
and  speaking  of  the  two  sets  of  changes,  he  confirms  this 
concurrence  by  saying,  ".One  set  of  which  may,  and  doubt- 
less will,  in  course  of  time,  be  followed  through  all  their 
complexities  by  the  anatomist  and  the  physicist,  and  one 
of  which  only  the  man  himself  can  have  immediate  know- 
ledge. As  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  up  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  processes,  let  one  be  called  neurosis 

^  Scientific  Materialism. 
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and  the  other  ^J5_?/c7^os^'s."^  But  while  confessing  his  ignor- 
ance to  be  hopelessly  incurable  of  what  happens  in  the 
passage  from  one  to  the  other,  Dr.  Huxley  does  so  simply 
because  it  is  an  ultimate  fact ;  and  cites  as  an  exactly 
parallel  instance  of  incomprehensibility  the  equally  ulti- 
mate fact  that  a  ball  in  motion  communicates  some  of  its 
motion  to  a  ball  at  rest.  Indeed,  the  identification  is 
clinched  by  the  following:  "All  that  I  have  to  say  is, 
that,  in  my  belief  consciousness  and  molecular  action  are 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  one  another,  just  as  heat 
and  mechanical  action  are  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
terms  of  one  another." 

In  a  later  essay,  having  laid  it  down  as  an  established 
fact  that  states  of  consciousness  are  caused  by  molecular 
changes  in  the  brain.  Dr.  Huxley  writes,  "  Is  there  any 
evidence  that  these  states  of  consciousness  may,  con- 
versely, cause  those  molecular  changes  which  give  rise  to 
muscular  motion  ?  I  see  no  such  evidence.  ...  It  seems 
to  me  that,  in  men,  as  in  brutes,  there  is  no  proof  that 
any  state  of  consciousness  is  the  cause  of  change  in  the 
motion  of  the  matter  of  the  organism."  ^ 

Dr.  Carpenter,  speaking  of  the  transition  from  the 
physical  to  the  2'^sychical  change,  says  :  "  That  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  holds  good  in  the  animal 
body  as  completely  as  it  does  in  the  universe  around,  I 
should  be  among  the  last  to  dispute;  that  in  the  most 
powerful  muscular  effort  which  can  be  called  forth  by  the 
Imman  will  there  is  no  more  creation  of  force  than  in 
an  automatic  convulsion,  I  believe  as  iirmly  as  Professor 
Clifford ;  but  just  as  a  rider  utilises  and  directs  the  motor 
energy  of  his  horse,  so  I  maintain  does  the  mind  of  man 
use  and  direct  (within  certain  limits)  the  physical  energy 
of  his  body,  turning  this  to  account  not  only  in  muscular 
movement,  but  also  in  those  cerebral  changes  which 
serve  as  the  bases  of  further  mental  operations."  ^     Here 

^  Mr.  Dancin's  Critics.      -  On  the  Hypothesis  that  Animals  arc  Automata. 
^  Mental  Physiolooy,  p.  27. 
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Dr.  Carpenter  identifies  mind  foi'ce  ■\vitli  physical  force, 
mental  clianges  with  material  changes ;  but  he  differs 
from  Dr.  Huxley  in  that  he  regards  the  will  as  a  "  new 
and  independent  power,  ...  an  entity  wherein  man's 
nobility  essentially  consists,  wliich  does  not  depend  for  its 
existence  on  any  play  of  physical  or  vital  forces,  but 
which  makes  these  forces  subservient  to  its  determina- 
tions." ^  Thus,  while  Dr.  Carpenter  saves  his  adherence 
to  the  received  doctrine  of  energy,  he  lapses  into  Dual- 
ism by  recognition  of  the  distinct  character  of  volition. 
And  whereas  Dr.  Huxley  holds  that  mechanical  move- 
ments of  the  brain  substance  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  are  the  causes,  but  not  in  turn  the  effects, 
of  thought,  Dr.  Carpenter  contends,  "  that  the  connection 
between  mind  and  body  is  such  that  the  actions  of  each 
have  a  definite  causal  relation  to  those  of  the  other."  He 
also  observes,  "  If  neurosis  can  give  rise  to  ^^sycliosis,  it  is 
surely  quite  accordant  with  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  interaction  to  affirm  that  conversely  'psychosis  can 
give  rise  to  neurosis,  first  as  the  electricity  generated  in  a 
volcanic  battery  by  chemical  change  can  itself  produce 
chemical  change." 

Professor  Bain's  theory  is  that,  "  there  is  in  company 
with  all  our  mental  processes  an  unlrohcn  material  silc- 
cession."  "  From  the  ingress  of  a  sensation  to  the  outgoing 
responses  in  action,  the  mental  succession  is  not  for  an 
instant  dissevered  from  a  physical  succession.  .  .  .  Par- 
allel to  this  mental  series  is  the  physical  series  of  facts, 
the  successive  agitation  of  the  physical  organs.  ...  It 
would  be  incompatible  with  everything  we  know  of  the 
cerebral  action  to  suppose  that  the  physical  chain  ends 
abruptly  in  a  physical  void  occupied  by  an  immaterial 
substance,  which  immaterial  substance,  after  working- 
alone,  imparts  its  results  to  the  other  edge  of  the  physical 
break,  and  determines  the  active  response — the  shores  of 
the  material  with  an  intervening  ocean  of  the  immaterial. 

^  Mental  Phijsiolorjij. 
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There  is,  in  fact,  no  rupture  of  nervous  continuity.  The 
only  tenable  supposition  is  that  mental  and  physical  pro- 
ceed together  as  undivided  twins.  When,  therefore,  we 
speak  of  a  mental  cause,  a  mental  agency,  w^e  have  always 
a  two-sided  cause ;  the  effect  produced  is  not  the  effect  of 
mind  alone,  but  of  mind  in  company  with  body."  ^ 

Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  has  an  illusive  resemblance 
to  that  of  Mr.  Bain,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  this  two- 
sided  cause.  His  view  is  that  feeling  and  nervous  action 
are  the  "inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  same  change."  ^  They 
are  subjective  and  objective  aspects  of  "  the  same  ultimate 
reality."  But  this  ultimate  reality  being  unknowable,  the 
relative  realities — body  and  mind — are  regarded  by  us  as 
distinct.  Speaking  of  "  the  two  modes  of  being  which  we 
distinguish  as  subject  and  object,"  he  says  this  distinc- 
tion "  is  itself  the  consciousness  of  a  difference  ti-anscend- 
ing  all  other  differences."  "  Can  we  then  think  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  activities  as  the  same  ?  Can  the 
oscillation  of  a  molecule  be  represented  in  consciousness 
side  by  side  with  a  nervous  shock,  and  the  two  be  re- 
cognised as  one  ?  No  effort  enables  us  to  assimilate  them. 
That  a  unit  of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit 
of  motion  becomes  more  than  ever  manifest  when  we 
bring  the  two  into  juxtaposition."  ^  And  again,  "  We 
continue  utterly  incapable  of  uniting  the  tsvo  so  as  to 
conceive  that  reality  of  which  they  are  the  opposite 
faces."  ■* 

As  before  seen,  Mr.  Spencer  affirms  that,  thought  and 
feeling  can  only  be  interpreted  as  manifestations  of  force  ; 
and  if  matter  and  motion  are  also  "differently  condi- 
tioned manifestations  of  force,"  then,  as  already  ob- 
served, mind  must  be  identified  with  matter.  But  how  is 
this  identification  to  be  reconciled  M'ith  the  Eealism  so 
dogmatically  professed  by  Mr,  Spencer  ?  I  presume  Mr. 
Spencer  would  reply  that,  the  Dualism  just  now  instanced 

^  Mind  and  Body.  ^  Principles  of  Psychohriy,  vol.  i.  §  51. 

«  Ibid.,  §  62.  *  Ibid.,  §  625. 
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is,  as  it  were,  only  provisionally  adopted,  and  that  the 
unity  implied  in  the  identification  of  mind  and  material 
force  refers  to  their  union  in  the  unknowable  ultimate 
reality.  But  then  again,  it  naturally  occurs  to  one  to 
ask,  If  "  the  two  modes  of  being "  are  erroneously  re- 
garded as  two,  or  only  so  regarded  under  mental  reser- 
'Vation,  what  becomes  of  Eealism  ?  And  how  are  we  to 
deal  with  the  assertion  "  that  the  current  belief  in  objects 
as  external  independent  entities  has  a  higher  guarantee 
than  any  other  belief  whatever ;  that  our  cognition  of 
existence,  considered  as  noumenal,  has  a  certainty  which 
no  cognition  of  existence  considered  as  phenomenal,  can 
ever  approach  ?  "  At  any  rate,  after  so  clear  an  utterance 
as  this,  it  is  no  longer  open  to  Mr.  Spencer  to  claim  ac- 
cordance between  his  Dualism  and  his  other  theory, — that 
consciousness  and  movement  (nervous  actions)  are  the 
inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  same  change, — on  the  plea 
that  only  relative  and  phenomenal  validity  is  demanded 
for  his  Dualism.  Our  cognition  of  an  external  world,  and 
therefore  of  an  internal  world — of  outer  and  inner — is 
here  asserted  to  be  noumenal.  Inner  and  outer,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  passage  quoted,  are  not  two  faces  of  "  the 
same  ultimate  reality,"  they  are  two  ultimate  realities 
whose  noumenal  existence  is  guaranteed  by  an  act  of 
consciousness. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is :  If  Dualism  or  Eealism 
has  an  absolute  and  noumenal  validity,  the  doctrine  that 
mind  is  a  mode  of  motion,  or,  like  matter,  a  manifestation 
of  physical  force,  has  only  a  relative  and  phenomenal 
validity ;  conversely,  if  mind  and  matter  are  noumenally 
one,  Eealism  is  only  relatively  true. 

In  the  last  letter  we  noticed  the  attempts  made  by 
Clifford  and  Professor  Hackel  to  escape  the  problem  of 
mind  and  matter  by  resorting  to  Monism.  Having  set 
these  various  theories  in  array,  we  may  pass  to  the  criti- 
cal examination  which  they  meet  with  at  the  hands  of 
Herbert. 
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The  ordinary  materialist  assumes  that  external  phenomena 
are  what  they  seem.  With  him  matter,  as  we  know  it, 
is  the  ultimate  reality.  He  may,  perhaps,  regard  this 
matter  as  a  manifestation  of  force ;  if  so,  it  is  the  force 
we  know,  which  then  becomes  his  ultimate  reality ;  and 
it  is  this  force,  known  to  us  eitlier  as  matter  or  as  mo- 
tion, that  he  identifies  with  mind.  The  materialist  may 
carry  his  conviction  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  be- 
yond the  identification  of  force  with  matter,  motion,  and 
mind.  He  may,  like  Mr.  Spencer,  regard  this  force  as 
itself  a  relative  reality,  though  in  some  way  we  have 
cognition  of  its  noumenal  existence ;  or  he  may  even 
profess  Idealism  as  sincerely  as  Dr.  Huxley  does,  and 
still,  in  order  to  preserve  inviolable  the  great  law  of  un- 
broken sequence  in  material  changes,  he  may  maintain 
that,  "  consciousness  is  a  function  of  nervous  matter  when 
that  nervous  matter  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
organisation." 

Whether  he  side  with  Eealism  or  Idealism,  the  scientific 
materialist  who  undertakes  "  to  account  for  the  emergence 
of  feelings  among  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  nervous 
organism,"  is  bound  to  maintain  an  unbroken  chain  of 
physical  continuity;  and  whatever  private  metaphysical 
opinions  Science  may  have  of  its  own,  its  business  is  to 
deal  with  phenomena,  not  as  if  they  were  cqjpearanees  to 
us  of  underlying  realities,  but  as  the  realities  themselves. 

It  is  just  because  Science  has  private  opinions  of  its 
own,  just  because  of  its  convictions  of  the  relativity  of 
knowledge,  just  because  of  the  irresistible  arguments  of 
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Idealism,  that  it  gets  into  a  muddle.  It  has  officially  to 
profess  Eealism,  and  covertly  to  recognise  Idealism.  It 
then  sets  about  solving  the  problem  of  their  reconciliation 
by  stating  it  in  terms  which  are  applicable  to  the  first 
only.  It  reduces  a  question  of  metaphysics  to  a  question 
of  mechanics ;  thinks  it  possible  we  may  get  "  to  express 
consciousness  in  foot  pounds ; "  and  naturally  and  scienti- 
fically lands  itself  in  the  conclusion  that  this  and  all  other 
of  its  deductions  are  made  by  machinery. 

It  was  Descartes'  theory  that  brutes  are  automata.  It 
is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Huxley  that  men  are  no  less  so. 
Malebranche  grappled  with  the  difficulty  in  another  way. 
He  called  in  recurring  miracle  to  his  aid.  God  produces 
the  sensations  which  correspond  to  external  objects,  and 
the  movements  in  the  objects  which  correspond  to  our 
volitions.  Leibnitz,  objecting  to  these  "  occasional  causes," 
hit  upon  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  "  Pre-established 
Harmony."  God  has  so  adjusted  body  and  mind  that 
they  resemble  two  unconnected  clocks,  so  constructed 
that  the  instant  one  strikes  the  hour,  the  other  strikes 
it;  a  continuous  instead  of  an  occasional  miracle.  The 
struggles  of  great  minds  with  the  mysteries  of  existence 
must  always  be  suggestive  and  deeply  impressive.  The 
pioneers  of  truth  will  always  command  our  veneration. 
But  let  not  our  respect  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  must  end,  like  the  wrestlings  of  Jacob,  in  the 
victory  of  the  Unknowable. 

Herbert  sums  up  the  leading  theories  here  referred  to 
under  three  main  divisions.  One  "  consists  of  supposi- 
tions that  acts  of  mind  are  distinct  from  nerve  changes, 
yet  in  some  way  products  of  them."  Thus  Dr.  Carpenter 
contends  that  mind  and  physical  processes  act  and  react 
on  each  other.  Dr.  Huxley  holds  that  consciousness  is  a 
function  of  specially  organised  matter,  but  thinks  it  is 
very  necessary  to  keep  up  a  clear  distinction  between 
them. 

Another  class  preserves  physical  continuity  "  by  repre- 
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senting  the  alliance  between  mental  and  physical  processes 
as  so  intimate  that  they  are  not  successive  and  distinct, 
but  strictly  concomitant  and  inseparable  acts,  so  that  each 
series  proceeds  without  breaking  in  upon  the  other;  and 
some  say  that  they  form  in  reality  but  one  series  with 
two  sides."  Clifford,  Professor  Bain,  and  Mr.  Spencer  are 
more  or  less  in  favour  of  such  views. 

"To  this  third  class  belongs  the  extreme  supposition 
which  converts  the  inseparable  concomitance  and  under- 
lying unity  of  the  physical  and  mental  processes  into 
absolute  identity." 

Herbert  criticises  the  tenets  of  each  of  these  eminent 
thinkers  in  turn.  My  space  limits  me  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  respective  classes.  Indeed,  both  first 
and  second  divisions  may  well  be  thrown  into  one ;  for 
the  difference  between  them  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  point  of  Herbert's  criticism  is  this :  If  thought 
be  a  distinct  operation  of  physical  energy,  or  if  it  be 
a  product  of  organisation,  and  not  at  the  same  time  a 
mode  of  motion,  there  must  be  a  rupture  of  physical  con- 
tinuity, and  such  rupture  directly  contravenes  the  best- 
established  inductions  of  modern  science. 

To  take  first  the  hypothesis  that  thought  is  a  product 
of  energy,  but  not  itself  a  material  change.  "  Consider  the 
situation  when  a  thought  occurs ;  .  .  .  the  energy  which 
produces  thought  cannot  be  producing  material  changes 
at  the  same  time;"^  because,  you  understand,  the  amount 
of  energy  being  fixed,  it  could  only  produce  an  equivalent 
effect.  It  could  not,  on  any  particular  occasion,  produce 
the  appropriate  set  of  movements  and  the  thought  (which 
we  are  now  supposing  not  to  be  a  movement)  into  the 
bargain.  "Therefore,  during  the  act  of  thought  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  energy  withdrawn  to  perform 
it,  leaving  so  much  less  for  that  period  to  effect  material 
changes."  ^  Could  we  see  and  feel  the  very  molecules  of 
the  brain,  we  should  discern  what  geologists  call  a,  fault 
1  Ila-bcrt,  p.  28.  2  jua. 
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in  the  series  of  physical  sequents.  Part  of  the  material 
consequents  would  be  missing,  for  the  energy  which 
should  have  produced  the  complementary  part  would  be 
engaged  in  generating  thought. 

Further,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  persistence  of  force, 
the  missing  energy  would  again  assert  itself  when  the 
mental  state  had  passed  away;  "and  .  .  .  those  enfeebled 
material  consequents  would  be  followed  by  consequents  in 
excess  as  to  number  or  vigour  as  soon  as  the  energy  with- 
drawn had  been  restored."  In  this  case,  therefore,  we 
should  have  that  break  which  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view  is  fatal  to  the  theory. 

Every  one  of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  except  that  which 
assimilates  thought  and  movement,  is  more  or  less  liable 
to  these  objections.  Let  a  few  of  them  be  tried.  Will 
the  notion  that  volition  is  an  independent  power  bear  to 
be  confronted  with  the  scientific  conception  of  force  ? 
"  This  new  and  independent  power  is  then  a  separate  fund 
of  energy,  expending  itself  in  the  physical  universe  and 
influencing  the  operations  there.  Therefore  it  has  physical 
effects,  but  it  has  not  physical  causes.  It  keeps  pouring 
energy  into  the  physical  universe,  but  from  what  source 
does  it  recoup  itself  ?  "  ^ 

Will  the  notion  that  consciousness  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  molecular  changes  as  heat  bears  to  mechanical 
action  stand  the  test  ?  Certainly  not,  unless  motion  and 
consciousness  be  one.  Certainly  not  if  the  chasm  between 
the  two  classes  of  phenomena  is  intellectually  impassable. 
Certainly  not  if  we  have  to  keep  up  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  two  processes ;  for  "  on  this  view  thoughts 
are  separate  links  in  the  chain  of  physical  sequences,  and 
involve,  as  we  have  seen,  impossible  ruptures  of  physical 
continuity  whenever  they  occur."  ^  We  should  have 
physical  causes  not  immediately  producing  physical 
effects,  but  transmitting  their  energy  through  a  meta- 
physical medium.     We  should  have  a  given  material  force 

1  Uerla-t,  p.  33.  ^  Ihid.,  p.  39. 
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in  action,  part  of  which  would  be  temporarily  suspended 
in  thought,  and  which,  when  the  thought  expired,  would 
act  with  accumulated  impulse,  like  an  hydraulic  ram. 

There  is  another  objection  to  Dr.  Huxley's  statement 
that,  as  electric  force  and  light-waves  are  expressions  of 
molecular  changes,  "  so  consciousness  is,  in  the  same  sense, 
an  expression  of  the  molecular  changes  which  take  place 
in  that  nervous  matter  which  is  the  organ  of  conscious- 
ness." ^  "  If,"  says  Herbert,  "  we  follow  the  course  of  the 
physical  chains  at  the  point  where  a  thought  occurs,  we 
shall  by  the  law  of  energy  find  the  entire  amount  of  force 
operating  in  the  antecedents  of  the  thought  pass  into  its 
physical  consequents  exactly  as  if  no  '  result '  of  thought 
had  arisen."  ^  The  physical  series  will,  as  it  were,  have 
ignored  the  existence  of  the  thought  altogether.  But  if 
heat,  or  chemical  change,  or  light-waves,  or  electric  force 
were  evolved,  the  expression  would  not  be  the  same  in 
any  sense.  Any  of  these  changes  would  engage  their 
exact  equivalent  of  the  force  antecedently  in  operation, 
and  reduce  it  to  that  extent. 

Can  thought  be  treated  in  any  way  as  a  distinct  pro- 
duct of  organisation  without  involving  a  rupture  of  physi- 
cal continuity  ?  Dr.  Huxley  has  attempted  the  task  by 
converting  brutes  and  men  into  automata.  "  The  con- 
sciousness of  brutes  w^ould  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
mechanism  of  their  bodies  simply  as  a  collateral  product 
of  its  working,  and  to  be  as  completely  without  any  power 
of  modifying  that  working  as  the  steam-wdiistle  .which 
accompanies  the  work  of  a  locomotive  engine."  ^  As 
Herbert  says,  "  These  statements  amount  to  the  prepos- 
terous assertion  that  states  of  consciousness  are  regular 
effects  of  physical  antecedents,  but  do  not  become  causes 
in  their  turn."  "There  are,  on  the  one  hand,  many 
grounds  for  believing  that  nerve-changes  are  the  causes  of 
states  of  consciousness  ;  but  if  so,  assuredly  states  of  con- 

^  3fr.  Danohi's  Critics.  ^  Ihld.,  p.  41. 

*  The  Hypothesis  that  Animals  are  Automata,  Fortniyhtly  Review,  Nov.  1S74. 
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sciousness  become  in  their  turn  the  immediate  antecedents 
or  causes  of  nerve-changes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  violates 
every  analogy  to  suppose  that  thoughts  give  rise  to  move- 
ments ;  [for  then  there  would  be  an  interregnum  or  sus- 
pension of  energy]  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  then  neither  can 
thoughts  be  the  effects  of  movements  nor  the  products  of 
physical  energy."  ^  Either  alternative  is  self- contradic- 
tory, or  at  least  incompatible  with  the  law  of  force. 

Can  the  objection  be  overcome  by  supposing  mental 
acts  to  be  concomitants  instead  of  consequents  of  nerve 
changes,  as  might  be  suggested  by  Dr.  Huxley's  "collateral 
product  ?  "  That  depends  on  the  meaning  of  "  con- 
comitant." If  it  mean  that  the  collateral  product  is  a 
co-effect  of  physical  causes,  then  it  becomes  a  consequent, 
and  is  open  to  the  objection  just  now  stated.  If  it  mean 
mere  parallelism,  like  a  horse  outside  the  shafts  at- 
tached to  the  horse  inside  them  but  not  fastened  to  the 
carriage,  —  if  it  mean  "  the  two  things  are  on  utterly 
different  platforms,  the  physical  facts  go  along  by  them- 
selves and  the  mental  facts  go  along  by  themselves," — 
then,  no  doubt,  such  an  hypothesis  does  not  violate  the  law 
of  energy.  But  this  notion  is  as  purely  metaphysical  as 
the  crudest  conception  of  spiritualism ;  it  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  pre-established  harmony  of  Leibnitz ; 
moreover,  a  "  distinet  fund  of  energy  must  be  required  to 
accomplish  the  mental  work." 

Of  course  it  would  never  do  "  to  suppose  isolated  acts 
of  consciousness  arising  now  and  again,  parallel  with 
nerve  changes  which  contribute  nothing  to  produce  them." 
This  would  demand  creations  of  something  out  of  nothing. 
It  was  to  avoid  this,  Clifford  had  recourse  to  the  theory 
"  that  along  with  every  motion  of  matter,  whether  organic 
or  inorganic,  there  is  some  fact  which  corresponds  to  the 
mental  fact  in  ourselves."  But  if  the  inseparability  of 
mind  and  brain  is  proved  by  injury  to  the  spinal  cord, 
the  same  argument  may  be  used  against  further  extension 

1  Herbert,  p.  49. 
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of  mind.  "  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,"  says  Dr.  Huxley, 
"  that  if  any  one  think  fit  to  maintain  that  the  spinal 
cord  helow  the  injury  is  conscious,  but  that  it  is  cut  off 
from  any  means  of  making  its  consciousness  known  to 
the  other  consciousness  in  the  brain,  there  is  no  means  of 
driving-  him  from  his  logic.  But  assuredly  there  is  no 
way  of  proving  it ;  and  in  the  matter  of  consciousness,  if 
in  anytliing,  Ave  may  hold  by  the  rule,  '  De  non  apparenti- 
bus  et  de  non  existentibus  eadem  est  ratio.'  "  ^ 

The  upshot  of  the  investigation  is  that  science  can 
make  nothing  whatever  of  mind.  It  can  find  no  room 
for  it  anywhere  in  the  working  of  the  material  machinery. 
Movements  in  the  brain  can  never  beget  anything  but 
movements.  They  cannot  produce  something  which  is 
not  movement ;  still  less  can  they  produce  this  something 
in  addition  to  their  equivalent  material  changes.  To  sup- 
pose otherwise  would  annul  the  law  that  "  the  capacity 
of  forces  for  work  is  exhausted  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  actually  perform  w^ork."  Nor  can  they  be  divided 
between  their  correlate  movements  and  thought,  for  this 
would  partially  break  the  nervous  continuity.  Nor  can 
they  end  abruptly  in  thought  and  then  pass  on  to  other 
movements  through  the  medium  of  a  metaphysical  link, 
for  this  would  completely  break  the  nervous  continuity. 

Mental  facts,  in  a  word,  cannot  be  classed  amongst 
phenomena.  They  are  not  appearances.  We  do  not  see 
them.  AVe  are  conscious  of  their  existence  in  ourselves. 
But  their  existence  in  others  is  an  inference  .which 
science  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with.  The  only  plan 
open  to  science  is  to  ignore  them  altogether.  Dr.  Huxley 
makes  the  nearest  approach  of  any  one  to  the  consistency 
which  science  requires  of  him  by  converting  all  animals, 
man  included,  into  automata.  This,  however,  to  use  one 
of  his  own  smart  sayings,  is  "  burning  his  ships  to  get  rid 
of  the  cockroaches." 

It   remains   only   to   deal   with   the    hypothesis   that 

^  FortnUjlMij  Review,  Nov.  1874. 
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thought  is  a  mode  of  motion.  This  view  "  teaches  that 
certain  movements  of  the  nervous  organism  do,  while 
they  continue  such,  and  without  any  additional  element, 
themselves  constitute  the  act  we  call  thought,"  They 
abolish  all  distinction  between  material  and  mental  facts 
as  illusory.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  conclusion  we  have 
a  meeting  of  extremes.  This  is  exactly  the  result  reached 
by  Idealism.  Extreme  Materialism  and  extreme  Idealism 
are  here  at  one.  But  the  consequence  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  which  the  materialist  intends.  Science 
has  satisfied  us,  quite  independently  of  metaphysics,  that 
direct  consciousness  of  an  external  or  material  world  is 
impossible.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  external  world 
until  the  nerve-waves  reach  the  cephalic  centres,  and 
even  then  we  are  entirely  unconscious  of  any  movement 
or  change  in  these  centres,  although  the  movements  there 
are  the  only  ones  which  are  immediately  conjoined  with 
sensation.  By  the  showing  of  science  itself,  then,  the 
external  world  is  assumed,  to  account  for  our  perceptions 
of  something  different  from  ourselves.  But  if  the  per- 
ceptions and  the  material  world  are  one  and  the  same, 
the  assumption  is  superfluous.  "  To  retain  the  distinction 
between  the  two,  and  seek  some  hypothesis  to  identify 
them  when  the  necessity  for  supposing  they  are  two  no 
longer  exists,  is  to  remain  burdened  with  a  difficulty  which 
has  vanished.  And  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
effect  this  union  by  merging  the  world  presented  to  us  in 
consciousness  in  the  material  world  whose  existence  is 
only  assumed.  If  one  of  the  two  must  be  renounced, 
obviously  it  is  the  hypothetical  material  world  whicli 
must  be  surrendered;  and  then  the  conclusion  of  the 
idealist  is  established."  ^  "  Matter  is  annihilated  if  it  be 
identified  with  mind." 

^  Jlerhcrt,  p.  94, 
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It  is  Herbert's  object  to  show  that  these  failures  are  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  realistic  method.  We  are 
perpetually  passing  from  the  actual  to  the  ideal  till  we 
overlook  the  fact  that,  although  the  two  kinds  of  experi- 
ence are  as  unlike  as  they  can  be,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
both  equally  experiences  of  the  same  individual  mind. 
"  "We  may  say  generally  that  in  what  we  call  the  percep- 
tion of  material  changes,  outside  movements  themselves 
are  not  before  us,  but  only  appearances  of  movements 
consisting  of  feelings.  We  are  presented,  then,  with  but 
one  thing,  the  mental  appearance  of  a  material  fact,  and 
erroneously  suppose  that  we  are  presented  with  two — the 
fact  as  well  as  the  appearance.  In  other  words,  the  parallel 
facts  of  feeling  and  movement  turn  out  to  be  the  single 
fact  of  a  feeling  appearing  like  a  movement.  The  super- 
fluous doubleness  proves  to  be  imaginary  and  illusory,  a 
difficulty  of  our  own  creation.  .  .  .  Whether  it  be  riglit 
or  wrong  to  suppose  that  facts  of  the  external  world  corre- 
spond with  these  appearances  in  the  brain,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  those  external  facts  do  not  come  before  us 
as  2>^icnomc7ia  in  addition  to  these  appearances  in  the 
brain,  and  to  count  them  as  if  they  did  is  to  count  them 
twice  over,  and  to  create  a  double  series  of  processes  where 
we  discover  only  one,  and  cannot  find  room  for  two."  ^ 

Mephisto's  evasion  of  the  pentagram  was  not  more 
puzzling  to  Faust  than  is  the  presence  of  Mind  to  Science, 
whose  Drudenfuss  is  the  law  of  continuity.  This  at  least 
is  clear  to  Science :  If  the  law  of  continuity  is  inviolable 

1  Herbert,  p.  99. 
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(and  Eealism  collapses  if  it  is  not),  it  is  impossible  that 
mind  can  effect  any  change  in  the  material  world.  Yet 
can  any  man  in  his  senses  abandon  them  for  a  theory 
which  has  no  other  verification  than  his  senses  ?  Why 
will  science  not  be  content  to  acknowledge  that  conscious- 
ness is  not  a  physical  fact  ?  If  it  were  so,  it  would  leave 
some  physical  trace.  We  should  detect  it  somehow  or 
other,  as  we  detect  other  changes.  But  every  single  one 
of  the  physical  changes  we  can  detect  are,  and  must  be, 
due  to  antecedent  physical  changes.  If  it  were  not  so, 
there  would  be  that  terrible  breakage,  which,  of  course^  is 
not  to  be  dreamed  of. 

Dr.  Huxley  is  clear  and  outspoken  here,  as  he  always 
is  :  "  It  must  be  premised  that  it  is  wholly  impossible 
absolutely  to  prove  the  presence  of  consciousness  in  any- 
thing but  one's  own  brain."  ^  Clifford  is  equally  clear : 
"  I  have  no  means  of  perceiving  your  mind.  I  judge  by 
analogy  that  it  exists."  But,  as  men  of  science,  are  they 
not  bound  by  their  own  maxim,  "De  non  apparentibus  et 
de  non  existentibus,"  &c.  ? 

Yet,  despite  Dr.  Huxley's  gallant  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
mind  by  denying  the  efficiency  of  volition,  he  yet  admits 
we  are  "  conscious  automata ; "  forgetting  apparently  that 
consciousness  is,  strictly  speaking,  as  much  a  stumbling- 
block  to  science  as  is  volition,  Clifford,  "  to  save  con- 
tinuity in  our  belief,"  animates  all  matter.  Still  he  places 
physical  facts  and  mental  facts  "  on  two  different  plat- 
forms ; "  making  the  facts  of  each  set  "  go  along  by  them- 
selves," and  by  so  doing,  like  Dr.  Huxley,  counts  them 
twice  over. 

We  are  perfectly  justified  in  the  distinction  we  draw 
between  subject  and  object,  but  always  with  this  reserva- 
tion :  "  We  may  treat  the  phenomena  as  material  objects, 
or  we  may  regard  them  strictly  as  they  are  presented  to 
us — that  is  to  say,  as  parts  of  consciousness ;  but  we  can- 
not do  both  at  the  same  time,  because  we  are  not  dealing 

^  FortnigJitly  Review,  November  1874. 
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with  two  sets  of  facts,  but  with  the  same  set  of  facts 
regarded  in  these  two  different  ways,  and  we  take  them 
twice  over  if  we  reckon  up  a  mental  as  well  as  a  material 
series."  ^  "  When  we  call  certain  of  our  conscious  states 
our  bodies,  we  cease  to  regard  them  as  conscious  states, 
and  are  not  at  liberty  to  blend  with  them  other  conscious 
states  still  regarded  as  such.  In  other  words,  we  proceed 
on  the  materialistic  hypothesis  when  we  speak  of  our  own 
bodies,  and  we  must  recognise  only  material  facts,  and 
may  not,  therefore,  blend  even  our  own  feelings  with  that 
material  structure  which  we  conceive  our  body  to  be."  ^ 

Herbert's  doctrine  may  receive  illustration  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Lewes'  "  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind :  " 
"  That  the  imssage  of  a  motion  into  a  sensation  is  unthink- 
able, and  that  by  no  intelligible  process  can  we  follow  the 
transformation,  I  admit;  but  I  do  not  admit  that  there  is 
any  such  transformation,  &c.  Viewed  from  the  physical 
or  objective  side,  it  is  a  neural  process ;  viewed  from  the 
psychological  or  subjective  side,  it  is  a  sentient  process." 
Professor  Bain's  doctrine  of  the  two-sided  fact  (although 
criticised  by  Herbert)  is  also,  as  I  gather  from  his  philo- 
sophy generally,  very  similar  to  Herbert's  own.^  He  cer- 
tainly is  as  stanch  an  idealist  as  Herbert  himself  was, 
and  Herbert's  own  theory  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
same  set  of  facts  regarded  in  different  ways  is,  as  I  under- 
stand the  two  thinkers,  essentially  Professor  Bain's. 

Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine,  that  mental  and  physical  phe- 
nomena are  "  subjective  and  objective  faces  of  the  same 
fact,"  is  altogether  different ;  for  Mr.  Spencer,  in  accor- 
dancQ  with  his  Eealism,  insists  upon  the  noumenal  reality 
of  the  doubleness ;  at  least  he  insists  on  the  noumenal 
reality  of  that  factor  in  the  duality  which  is  not  mind ;  and 
from  this  position  Materialism  glides  smoothly  into  the 
notion  that  matter  is  the  original  and  supreme  ultimate 

^  Herbert,  p.  loi,  -  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

'  See  Appendices  to  TJie  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  also  to  The  Emotions 
and  the  Will. 
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reality,  while  mind  is  its  contingent  product,  or  one  of  its 
many  properties  or  functions,  evolved  only  when  matter 
— the  absolute  and  primary  reality — works  itself  into  a 
suitable  condition. 

This  last  is  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Huxley,  notwithstanding 
his  denunciation  of  Materialism,  and,  still  more  strange 
to  say,  notwithstanding  his  Idealism.  No  compromise  is 
practicable  between  the  theory  that,  human  beings  are 
automata,  or  the  assertion  that,  the  progress  of  science  "now 
more  than  ever  means  the  extension  of  the  province  of 
Avliat  we  call  matter  and  causation,  and  the  concomitant 
gradual  banishment  from  all  regions  of  human  thought  of 
what  we  call  spirit  and  spontaneity," — and  the  Idealism 
which  declares,  "  It  is  an  indisputable  truth  that  what 
we  call  the  material  world  is  only  known  to  us  under  the 
forms  of  the  ideal  world,  and  as  Descartes  tells  us,  our 
knowledge  of  the  soul  is  more  intimate  and  certain  than 
our  knowledge  of  the  body."  ^  One  view  completely  and 
radically  banishes  mind  and  makes  matter  supreme;  the 
other  reduces  matter  to  a  mental  state,  or  at  most  an 
inferential  existence,  and  gives  the  supremacy  to  mind. 

If  science  be  our  sole  guide,  if  its  conclusions  be  irre- 
fragable, and  reach  not  merely  to  things  as  they  seein,  but 
to  things  as  they  are,  then  assuredly  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conviction  that  consciousness  is  never  the  cause 
of  physical  changes.  All  the  acts  and  gestures  which  we 
usually  suppose  to  be  produced  by  pleasure  or  pain  (which 
are  mental  states)  are  nothing  but  varieties  of  movement ; 
and  movement,  according  to  science,  must  be  the  product 
of  movement ;  the  succession  of  material  changes  must  be 
unbroken  now  and  ah  ante. 

Flourens'  famous  experiment  upon  the  pigeon,  and  Pflli- 
ger's  experiment  on  the  frog,  are  both  quoted  by  Dr.  Maud- 
sley  to  show  that  animals  are  to  a  certain  extent  automata ; 
and  that  many  of  their  most  complicated  actions  are  reflex 
products  of  nerve  function,  reactions  of  nerve-centres  in  a 

1  Lectures  on  Descartes,  MacmiUaiis  Magazine,  May  1870. 
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definite  way  to  suitable  impressions.  Eemove  from  a 
pigeon's  head  what  corresponds  to  the  organ  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  human  brain — the  cerebral  hemispheres — and 
"  the  pigeon  seemingly  loses  at  once  all  intelligence  and 
all  power  of  spontaneous  action.  It  appears  as  if  it  were 
asleep  ;  yet  if  thrown  into  the  air  it  will  fly.  If  laid  on 
its  back,  it  struggles  on  to  its  legs  again  ;  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  contracts  to  light,  and,  if  the  light  be  very  bright,  the 
eyes  are  shut.  It  will  dress  its  feathers  if  they  are  ruffled, 
and  will  sometimes  follow  with  a  movement  of  its  head 
the  movement  of  a  candle  before  it ;  and  when  a  pistol  is 
fired  off,  it  will  open  its  eyes,  stretch  its  neck,  raise  its 
head,  and  then  fall  back  into  its  former  attitude."  ^ 

You  may  go  even  farther  with  the  frog,  and  make  him 
prove  as  much  with  his  head  off.  "  Touch  with  acetic 
acid  the  thigh  of  a  decapitated  frog  over  the  internal  con- 
dyle, and  the  animal  rubs  it  off  with  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  foot  of  the  same  side ;  cut  off  the  foot  and  apply 
the  acid  to  the  same  spot,  and  the  animal  tries  to  get  at  it 
a<Tain  with  its  foot,  .  .  .  after  some  fruitless  efforts,  there- 
fore, it  gives  up  trying  in  that  way,  .  .  .  and  at  last  it  makes 
use  of  the  foot  of  the  other  leg."  2 

Dr.  Huxley  illustrates  like  results  by  a  still  more  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  instance  of  automatism.  A 
sero-eant  in  the  French  army  was  wounded  in  the  head  at 
the  battle  of  Bazeilles,  since  which  event  he  has  been 
periodically  subject  to  "  disturbances  of  the  function  of 
the  brain,"  "  short  abnormal  states  intervening  between 
long  normal  states."  "  He  eats,  drinks,  smokes,  walks 
about,  dresses  and  undresses  himself,  rises  and  goes  to 
bed  at  the  accustomed  hours.  Nevertheless  pins  may  be 
run  into  his  body  or  strong  electric  shocks  sent  through 
it  without  causing  the  least  indication  of  pain.  No 
odorous  substance,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  makes  the 
least  impression ;  he  eats  and  drinks  with  avidity  what- 
ever is  offered,  and  takes  asafcetida,  or  vinegar,  or  quinine 

^  Body  and  Mind,  Lect.  I.  "  Ibid. 
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as  readily  as  water.  No  noise  affects  him  ;  and  liglit  influ- 
ences him  only  under  certain  conditions.  Dr.  Mesnet 
remarks  that  the  sense  of  touch  alone  seems  to  persist, 
and  indeed  to  be  more  acute  and  delicate  than  in  the 
normal  state ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  nerves  of  touch, 
almost  exclusively,  that  his  organism  is  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  the  external  world."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  insensibility  to  all  but  tactile 
sensations,  "  it  is  possible  so  to  act  upon  his  tactile  appa- 
ratus as  to  give  rise  to  those  molecular  changes  in  his 
sensorium  which  are  ordinarily  the  causes  of  associated 
trains  of  ideas."  His  state  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
IMesnet :  "  He  is  walking  in  a  thicket  in  the  garden.  The 
cane  which  he  dropped  a  few  minutes  before  is  replaced 
in  his  hands.  He  feels  it,  passes  his  hand  at  repeated 
intervals  over  the  crooked  handle ;  becomes  attentive, 
seems  to  listen,  and  suddenly  calls  'Henri!'  Then, 
'  There  they  are.  There  are  at  least  twenty  of  them  !  Come 
on,  comrade ;  we'll  manage  'em  ! '  Then  putting  his  hand 
behind  him,  as  if  for  a  cartridge,  he  goes  through  the 
movements  of  loading  his  musket ;  crouches  flat  in  the 
grass,  his  head  behind  a  tree  in  the  position  of  a  sharp- 
shooter, and  follows  with  gun  to  shoulder  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  he  believes  to  be  at  hand." 

Numbers  of  curious  experiments  produce  similar  con- 
sequences. The  man  begins  a  letter  to  his  general  recom- 
mending himself  for  a  medal.  A  screen  is  placed  between 
his  eyes  and  hands;  he  continues  writing.  The  words 
become  illegible,  and  he  gradually  stops  without  mani- 
festing discontent.  "Water  is  substituted  for  ink  ;  he 
leaves  off  writing,  looks  at  his  pen,  wipes  it,  dips  it  in  the 
water  and  begins  again  with  the  same  effect.  Being  a 
singer,  he  is  given  a  roll  of  blank  paper.  He  puts  himself 
in  a  becoming  attitude,  and  having  finished  his  song,  drinks 
off  a  tumbler  of  vinegar  and  water  without  a  grimace. 

What  is  the  inference  which  it  concerns  us  to  draw 
1  Fortniylithj  Review,  Nov.  1S74. 
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from  these  cases  ?  Clearly  that,  whether  consciousness  be 
present  or  absent,  the  series  of  physical  changes  go  on 
exactly  the  same.  The  frog  without  a  head,  and  therefore 
without  consciousness,  behaves  as  if  he  had  a  head  and 
were  conscious.  The  man  even  goes  through  the  sem- 
blance of  reasoning  with  his  general  about  a  medal,  but 
writes  his  arguments  in  water ;  does  not  feel  the  prick  of 
a  pin,  or  know  vinegar  from  wine. 

There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  as  to  the  existence  of  con- 
sciousness. In  the  case  of  the  man,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  say  "  whether  the  series  of  actions  constituting 
this  singular  pantomime  was  accompanied  by  the  ordinary 
states  of  consciousness,  the  appropriate  train  of  ideas,  or 
not.  Did  the  man  dream  that  he  was  skirmishing  ?  or 
was  he  in  the  condition  of  one  of  Vaucanson's  automata 
— a  mechanism  worked  by  molecular  changes  in  his 
nervous  system  ?  The  analogy  of  the  frog  shows  that  the 
latter  assumption  is  perfectly  justifiable." 

Both  Dr.  Maudsley  and  Dr.  Huxley  agree  in  their  ex- 
planation of  what  happens.  When  an  organism  has  been 
sufficiently  modified  by  the  repetition  of  certain  acts,  it 
will  perform  similar  acts  mechanically.  As  Dr.  Huxley 
lucidly  expresses  it :  "  Every  molecular  change  which 
gives  rise  to  a  state  of  consciousness  leaves  a  more  or  less 
persistent  structural  modification,  through  which  the  same 
molecular  change  may  be  regenerated  by  other  agencies 
than  the  cause  which  first  produced  it."  ^  "A  song 
which  has  been  learnt  has  its  molecular  representative, 
which  potentially  represents  it  in  the  brain,  just  as  a 
musical  box  wound  up  potentially  represents  overtures. 
Touch  the  stop  and  the  overture  begins  ;  send  a  molecular 
impulse  along  the  proper  afferent  nerve,  and  the  singer 
begins  his  song." 

^  Fortnightly  Reviexv^  Nov.  1S74. 
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Consciousness  gives  no  physical  evidence  of  its  existence. 
Science  being  conversant  with  physical  changes  only,  is 
quite  justified,  therefore,  in  ignoring  consciousness,  but  not 
justified  in  its  attempts  to  explain  that  which  it  is  bound 
to  ignore.  It  is  strictly  within  the  province  of  science  to 
proclaim  that  certain  physical  movements  take  place  when 
certain  nerve  changes  traverse  certain  portions  of  the 
brain,  and  do  not  take  place  when  those  portions  are  either 
absent  or  impaired.  But  it  is  not  competent  to  science  to 
affirm  that  consciousness  depends  on  such  portions  of  the 
brain ;  for,  as  Lange  says,  "  if  a  clock  strike  the  hour  falsely 
because  some  little  wheel  is  damaged,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  it  was  this  wheel  which  struck  the  hours." 

Even,  however,  if  the  brain  act  in  all  cases  as  a  whole, 
as  Professor  Calderwood  thinks,^  this  would  not  invalidate 
our  position,  viz.,  that  consciousness  exhibits  no  physical 
signs ;  for  in  some  cases — in  that  of  the  frog,  for  example 
— whole  brain  or  no  brain  makes  no  difference  in  our 
ability  to  judge  whetlier  consciousness  exists  or  not.  The 
headless  frog  struggles  to  remove  the  burning  acid  just  as 
the  sound-headed  frog  would  do  ;  and  the  assumption  that 
pain  is  felt  in  one  instance  and  not  in  the  other  is  purely 
gratuitous.  Consequently  the  experiments  of  Eloureus 
and  Pfliiger,  though  fully  establishing  the  relation  between 
certain  physical  expressions  and  the  brain,  do  not  (accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  positive  science)  prove  that  which 
they  are  adduced  to  prove — the  connection  between  brain 
aud  consciousness.     The  inference  to  consciousness  at  all, 

^  See  The  Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain. 
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as  to  sometliing  not  in  any  way  apprehended  by  our  senses, 
is  assuredly  as  ontological  in  character,  as  is  the  belief  in 
ghosts  or  in  spirit-rapping. 

It  doubtless  may,  and  will,  be  ascertained  whether 
whole,  or  part,  or  what  part  of  the  brain  is  related  to  this 
or  that  movement.  But  knowledge  can  never  reach  that 
which  transcends  possible  perception.  Consciousness  can 
never  be  visible,  nor  tangible,  nor  ponderable,  nor  measur- 
able, nor  appreciable  by  any  sense  we  possess.  It  is  never 
manifested  by  physical  trace  of  any  kind.  It  never  makes 
its  apijearance  under  any  form  whatever,  and  it  cannot  be 
classed  with  phenomena,  or  mixed  up  with  phenomena,  or 
treated  as  phenomena  are  treated.  The  most  physiology 
can  tell  ns  will  be,  that  certain  nerve-centres  respond  in 
such  and  such  a  way  to  appropriate  stimuli. 

As  with  the  frog,  so  is  it  with  man.  His  acts,  his  looks, 
his  gestures  can  give  no  faintest  indication  of  conscious- 
ness. Touch  the  stop  and  the  overture  begins.  Let 
him  sing  or  howl ;  let  him  swear  by  all  his  gods  he  is 
suffering  tortures,  or  that  he  is  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
physiology  may  account  for  every  contortion  or  grimace  ; 
every  nerve-wave  may  be  traced  throughout  its  circuit ; 
the  very  rate  at  which  it  travels  may  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  the  force  expended  may,  and  possibly  will,  come 
to  be  expressed  in  foot-pounds.  And  inasmuch  as  one  and 
all  consist  of  mechanical  movements,  inasmuch  as  feeling 
cannot,  qua  feeling,  be  recognised  by  science  either  as  an 
efficient  cause,  or  as  a  link  in  the  physical  chain,  or  as 
motive-energy,  the  complete  set  of  these  movements  must 
be  ascribed  to  an  unbroken  series  of  antecedent  movements; 
and  consciousness  must  be  disallowed  as  a  superfluous 
entity  which  nowhere  becomes  apparent. 

But  what,  I  ask  you,  is  the  position  to  which  this  re- 
duces physiology  ?  If  physiology  pretends  to  interpret 
mental  facts  in  addition  to  its  proper  business  with  vital 
phenomena,  then  the  position  in  which  the  above  conclu- 
sions place  it  is  a  rcdudio  ad  ahsurdum.     For  that  which 
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is  true  of  the  least  of  man's  voluntary  acts  is  equally  true 
of  the  greatest ;  and  physiology  is  compelled  to  hold  that 
though  he  act  "  precisely  as  if  he  possessed  the  intelligence 
ascribed  to  men,"  every  act  of  his  life  is  nevertheless  auto- 
matic. He  may  write  like  a  Shakespeare  or  think  like  a 
Newton ;  his  life  may  be  as  pure  as  Christ's  or  as  foul  as 
Caligula's;  physiology  is  compelled  to  explain  any  case 
you  please,  if  it  attempt  explanation  at  all,  on  purely 
scientific  principles  of  "  Push  and  pull." 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  be  ungrateful  to  Science  ! 
It  covers  our  backs,  and  fills  our  bellies,  and  puts  money 
in  our  purses.  For  all  that,  we  need  not  be  its  slave. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in  no  little  danger  just  now  of 
setting  it  up  as  a  despot.  Pliysiology  and  metaphysics  will 
never  go  in  couples ;  for  it  is  a  dogma  of  physiology  that 
consciousness  is  elaborated  by  and  out  of  things  which  are 
what  they  seem.  That  this  is  false  doctrine  is  the  very 
business  of  philosophy  to  make  transparent.  Physicists, 
one  and  all,  pretty  nigh,  scout  the  notion  of  taking  things 
for  what  they  seem.  They  hold  profoundly  metaphysical 
conceptions  about  relative  reality,  and  prove  their  doctrine 
by  the  hypothesis — or  some  such — that  consciousness  is  a 
mode  of  motion ;  meaning  all  the  time,  that  the  higher, 
the  more  ultimate,  reality  is  motion  as  we  know  it. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  the  only  interpretation 
to  be  put  upon  every  physiological  theory  of  relation  be- 
tween body  and  mind  is,  that  as  the  brain  is  so  is  the  mind. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  science  who  relies 
iipon  Ms  senses,  and  has  to  deal  with  things  as  if  they  were 
exactly  what  his  senses  report  them  to  be,  to  doubt  the 
fact  for  one  instant.  The  least  variation  either  in  quantity, 
or  quality,  or  convolution,  of  brain-substance,  produces  a 
corresponding  variation  in  the  whole  external  world  of, 
and  in  the  entire  conduct  of,  the  owner  of  that  brain.  I 
myself  am  as  satisfied  of  this  as  I  am  that  my  head  does 
not  grow  beneath  my  shoulders  ;  but  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain that  neither  my  head  nor  my  brain  is  in  any  save  a 
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phenomenal  sense  what  I  or  any  physiologist  take  them 
to  be,  and  consequently  that  the  explanation — the  ultimate 
cause  of  my  consciousness — is  not  what  I  or  any  one  may 
take  that  to  be. 

Science  claims  to  have  established  as  fjict  that  brain 
is  the  seat  of  consciousness.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  that  we  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  an  ex- 
ternal world.  But  see  what  the  representative  theory  of 
knowledge  is  worth.  As  Sir  W.  Hamilton  puts  it :  "  To 
account  for  the  possibility  of  an  unknown  external  world, 
the  hypothesis  of  representation  is  devised ;  and  to  account 
for  the  possibility  of  representation,  we  imagine  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  external  world."  ^  The  mind,  as  has  been 
shown,  must  "  be  supposed  to  know  before  it  knew." 

So  vastly  important  is  it  for  philosophy  and  theology 
to  refute  the  explanation  which  physiology  gives  of  mind, 
or  at  all  events  to  attenuate  it  to  the  insignificant  and 
innocuous  degree  of  relative  or  scientific  value  which  at 
the  utmost  it  possesses,  that  we  must  still  go  on  piling 
proof  upon  proof  that  things  in  themselves  cannot  be  what 
we  take  them  to  be. 

Let  us  consider  once  more  the  mechanical  or  material- 
istic theory  of  perception.  What  is  said  to  happen  Avhen 
we  see  a  falling  stone  ?  "  Light-waves  keep  emanating 
from  the  falling  stone,  and  intervene  in  countless  numbers 
between  it  and  the  retina  of  the  observer.  When  they 
strike  the  retina,  they  send  waves  therefrom  along  the 
optic  nerve  to  that  part  of  the  brain  in  which  the  waves 
have  concomitants  in  consciousness."-  Now  the  move- 
ments of  the  stone  and  the  movements  in  the  brain  are 
separated  from  each  other  both  in  space  and  time.  Never- 
theless, somehow  or  other,  the  latter  is  accompanied  by 
a  mental  representation  of  the  former.  How  does  it 
happen  that  the  conscious  state  evolved  should  stand  in 
such  a  relation  to  the  falling  stone  as  to  be  a  mental 
representation   of   that   alone  ?      The   movement   of   the 

^  Discussions  on  Philoso]aTiy,  p.  64.  *  Herbert,  p.  175. 
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stone,  remember,  is  remote,  and  only  communicated  to 
the  brain  "  by  impact  from  particle  to  particle,  according 
to  the  laws  of  mechanics,"  through  the  intervening  space. 
Yet  none  of  the  intervening  and  connecting  movements 
are  represented  in  consciousness.  The  distant  movement 
is  the  only  one  known.  Why  are  the  myriads  of  approxi- 
mate antecedents  to  the  perception  left  out  of  the  account 
and  the  distant  movement  alone  perceived  ?  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  distant  movement  is  known  only  through 
the  near.  Yet  what  resemblance  can  there  possibly  be 
between  the  nerve-changes  in  the  brain  and  the  falling 
stone  which  is  so  distantly  related  to  them  ?  One  group 
of  movements  result  from  the  other ;  but  the  notion  that 
the  one  group  should  resemble  the  other,  that  the  move- 
ments inside  the  skull  set  up  by  the  light-waves  emanat- 
ing from  the  stone  should  in  any  conceivable  way  be  like 
the  movements  of  the  stone,  and  therefore  that  these  dis- 
tant movements  alone  should  be  represented,  is  of  course 
absurd. 

"Not  only,  therefore,  is  there  no  special  connection 
between  the  orange  and  the  perception  of  it,  nothing  to 
justify  us  in  saying  that  we  perceive  it,  or  that  it  has  the 
property  of  exciting  sensation  in  us  ;  but  we  have  no  proof 
that  it  exists,  for  our  only  evidence  of  its  existence  is 
that  our  perceptions  give  us  what  it  is  proved  that  they 
cannot  give  us — a  representation  of  it."  ^ 

What  are  called  the  truths  of  science  are  assumed  to 
possess  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  we  are  capable  of 
arriving  at.  This  is  indisputably  true  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  it  is  only  a  shallow  truth ;  a  deeper  underlies  it.  It 
is  true  thus  far :  The  truths  of  science  possess  the  highest 
degree  of  certainty  that  our  senses  are  capable  of  arriving 
at.  It  is  true  only  so  far  as  things  are  what  they  seem. 
With  respect  to  the  sense-world,  we  have  clearly  no  con- 
cern but  with  appearances.  And  with  respect  to  these,  a 
man  is  justly  accounted  mad,  i.e.,  otit  of  his  senses,  if  he 

1  Herbert,  p.  183. 
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take  such  for  other  than  they  seem  to  all  instructed  per- 
sons in  their  senses.  The  moment  we  begin  to  reason 
from  these  appearances  to  things  which  do  not  appear — 
such,  for  instance,  as  God,  or  consciousness,  or  moral 
freedom,  &c. — we  are  lost  in  impenetrable  confusion  ;  and 
the  more  we  struggle  to  get  out  of  it,  like  eels  wriggling 
on  a  line,  the  worse  we  make  the  entanglement. 

In  the  passage  quoted  from  Dr.  Carpenter  at  page  146, 
proof  was  offered  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  what  takes 
place  either  within  our  own  bodies  or  outside  of  them, 
"unless,"  as  Locke  had  long  ago  said,  "the  motion  be  con- 
tinued to  the  brain."  The  proof  is  that  sensation,  and 
therefore  perception,  of  the  impression  ceases  the  instant 
the  nerve  is  severed  which  conveys  this  motion  inwards. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  impressing  object,  whether  this  be 
our  own  bodies  or  something  external  to  them,  which  we 
are  aware  of,  but  a  change  in  the  state  of  certain  portions 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Certain  of  these  states  of 
the  brain  substance  are  for  us  as  symbols  of  external 
objects.  It  is  by  degrees  probably  that  we  come  to  accept 
them  as  external  objects  themselves.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  the  operation  just  mentioned,  that  all  we  are 
conscious  of  are,  and  remain,  states  of  brain. 

We  have  other  proofs  that  these  symbols  (which  we 
never  doubt  our  ability  to  interpret  correctly)  are  demon- 
strably illusive.  Some  fifty  years  ago  it  was  ascertained 
by  Johannes  Miiller  that  the  nerves  appropriate  to  each 
of  our  senses  had  a  specific  action  of  its  own ;  ^  that,  for 
example,  the  optic  nerve,  Iwiocvcr  stimulated  to  action,  sets 
up  a  sensation  of  light ;  the  nerves  of  the  ear,  however 
stimulated,  give  a  sensation  of  sound ;  the  nerves  of  the 
skin  sensations  of  touch ;  and  so  on.  Thus  the  same  kind 
of  sun  rays  are  apprehended  as  warmth  when  they  excite 
the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  as  light  when  they  act  on  the 
optic  nerve.  Which  then  are  they  ?  warm  or  luminous  ? 
You  may  perhaps  say  buth;  yet  one  has  no  proof  that  either 
1  Helmholtz,  Popular  Scientific  Lectures,  p.  390. 
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is  anything  but  a  brain-change  set  lip  by  a  particular  class 
of  nerve-fibres.  "  Pressure  upon  the  eyeball,  a  feeble  cur- 
rent of  electricity  passed  through  it,  a  narcotic  drug  carried 
to  the  retina  by  the  blood,  are  capable  of  exciting  the  sensa- 
tion of  light  just  as  well  as  the  sunbeams."^ 

The  difierence  between  one  colour  and  another,  and 
between  daylight  and  heat,  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
periods  of  vibration.  So  is  it  with  the  difference  between 
one  note  and  another ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
ears  might  hear  what  to  us  is  colour,  or  that  eyes  might 
see  what  we  call  sound.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
changes  in  the  brain  and  the  causes  of  them  are  changes 
of  motion ;  and  if  electricity  is  a  mode  of  motion,  and  we 
can  taste  that,  why  might  not  any  mode  of  motion  be  sapid, 
either  what  we  call  a  colour  or  a  sound  ?  It  seems  to  me 
highly  probable  that  insects  and  other  animals,  whose 
actions  are  a  mystery  to  us,  may  have  senses  which  trans- 
mute smell,  colour,  sound,  and  especially  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  into  perceptions  for  which 
we  have  neither  name  nor  thought ;  and  that  colour  or 
sound  no  more  resembles  for  them  what  we  take  these  to 
be  than,  according  to  our  notions,  they  resemble  each  other. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  conceivable  that  worlds  may  exist 
where  all  things  are  knovv^n  only  as  motion  proper ;  and 
other  worlds  where  motion,  as  we  conceive  of  it,  is  not 
known  at  all.  For  these  reasons,  also,  I  find  no  more  diffi- 
culty than  John  Mill  found  in  conceiving  a  world  where 
two  and  two  do  not  make  four. 

What  sound  or  colour  or  anything  else  really  is  in 
itself  apart  from  our  'perception  of  it,  we  know  no  more 
than  we  know  what  motion  is ;  for  though  we  reduce  all 
to  motion,  this  is  only  known  to  us  as  a  brain  change,  like 
everything  else,  and  of  course  the  brain-change  itself  is  as 
much  a  mere  appearance  as  the  rest.  "  The  most  complete 
difference  offered  by  our  several  sensations,  that,  namely, 
between  those  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  taste,  of  smell,  of 
1  Helniholtz,  Recent  Progress  of  the  Theory  of  Vision,  p.  257. 
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toucli — this  deepest  of  all  distinctions,  so  deep  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  comparison  of  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  between  tlie  sensations  of  colour  and  of  musical 
tones — does  not,  as  we  now  see,  at  all  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  external  object,  but  solely  upon  the  central 
connections  of  the  nerves  which  are  affected."  ^ 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  dream  of  placing  an  iota  of  depen- 
dence on  such  false  witnesses  as  our  senses  ?  They  may 
be  made  to  tell  us  anything,  or  rather  they  have  but 
one  account  to  give  of  whatever  happens.  They  are  like 
the  electric  bells  in  an  hotel.  Press  a  particular  knob, 
and  a  particular  number  instantly  presents  itself  in  the 
sensorium.  We  know  no  more  than  the  concierge  who  or 
what  rang  the  bell.  We  are  aware  of  a  particular  sign 
which  always  stands  for  one  and  the  same  fact.  Motion 
is  imparted  to  one  end  of  a  wire  or  a  nerve,  and  a  given 
number  or  a  special  sensation  is  suddenly  manifested  at 
the  other.     This  is  absolutely  all  we  can  know. 

In  support  of  his  assertion  that  "  Eealism  is  the  only 
rational  creed,"  Mr.  Spencer  denounces  the  rational  infer- 
ences from  sucli  truths  as  illusory.  It  is  a  mistake,  he  tells 
us,  to  believe  "  that  our  cognition  of  logical  necessity  has 
a  higher  certainty  than  our  cognition  of  anything  else." 
"That  it  is  possible  by  a  chain  of  syllogisms  to  gain  a 
conviction  more  positive  than  any  conviction  immediately 
derived  from  the  senses,  is  the  assumption  which  every 
metaphysical  argument  tacitly  makes."  ^  And  this  he 
calls  "  a  superstition  in  mental  dynamics."  Why  not  call 
it  "  a  superstition  in  physiological  operations "  ?  For 
upon  the  latter,  and  not  upon  mental  dynamics,  Muller's 
law  of  the  specific  action  of  the  senses  takes  its  stand. 
But  although  Mr.  Spencer  claims  for  intuition  more 
certain  validity  than  can  be  obtained  by  reasoning,  his 
whole  system  goes  to  show  that  "  the  perception  by  which 
an  object  is  known  as  such  or  such  is  always  what  is 
called  an  acquired  perception."     Tlic  entire  process  ofpcr- 

^  Helmholtz,  uhi  sup-a.  ^  Principles  of  Psychol  or;)/,  §  13. 
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ccption  is  inferential.  It  is  ;i  liiglily  complicated  process, 
built  up  of  successive  mental  acts,  which,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  are  chains  of  syllogisms.  "  All  psycho- 
logists," he  himself  says,  "concur  in  the  doctrine  that 
most  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  cognition 
of  an  observed  object  are  not  known  immediately  through 
the  senses,  but  are  mediately  known  by  an  instantan- 
eous and  unconscious  ratiocination.  Before  a  mere  visual 
impression  can  be  developed  into  a  perception  of  the 
thing  causing  it,  there  must  be  added  in  thought  those 
attributes  of  solidity,  trinal  extension,  size,  quality  of 
surface,  &c.,  which,  when  united,  constitute  the  nature  of 
the  thing  as  it  is  known  to  us.  Though  these  seem  to  he 
(jivcn  in  the  visual  impression,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they 
are  not  so,  hut  have  to  he  reached  hy  inference."  ^ 

We  have  elsewhere  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  all  perception  involves  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tions ;  and,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "  it  becomes  manifest 
that,  from  the  most  elaborate  demonstration  down  to  the 
simplest  intuition,  the  directness  or  indirectness  with 
which  the  relation  is  established  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
degree."  If  this  be  true,  as  it  assuredly  is, — if  perception 
is  but  an  inferior  instance  of  reasoning,  what  is  there  in  the 
inferior  process  which  entitles  it  to  supplant  the  superior  ? 

We  may  conclude  this  letter  by  reference  to  a  point 
which  I  daresay  you  have  thought  I  might  have  come  to 
sooner.  I  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy  you  that  our 
knowledge  is  limited  to  appearances ;  and  that  of  these 
we  can  know  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  appear- 
ances, and  that  these  appearances  cannot  possibly  have 
any  corresponding  realities  (apart  from  our  perceiving 
minds)  resembling  perceptions  themselves.  Assuming  the 
causes  of  these  perceptions  to  possess  objective  reality, 
whatever  they  are,  there  is  no  certainty  which  can  be 
reached  by  human  reason  greater  than  this, — that  they 
must  be  absolutely  different  from  what  we  take  them  to 

^  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  47. 
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"be.  Idealists  always  admit  that  we  can  know  notliing  of 
an  external  world,  but  often  add  that  we  therefore  cannot 
know  whether  the  causes  of  our  perceptions  resemble  the 
perceptions  or  not.  I  go  quite  beyond  this,  and  say  that  in 
the  foregoing  considerations  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  in 
the  case.  Having  made  the  statement,  I  may  be  asked  : 
Do  I  then,  like  Berkeley,  believe  that  the  external  world 
is  a  purely  mental  fact  ?  Do  I  reduce  the  order  of  nature 
to  a  subjective  illusion  ?  to  "  an  orderly  phantasmagoria 
generated  by  the  Ego  unfolding  its  successive  scenes  on 
the  background  of  the  abyss  of  nothingness  ? "  No,  I  do 
not  espouse  this  extreme  form  of  Idealism,  here  formulated 
by  Professor  Huxley,  and  once  taught  by  Berkeley  and 
Fichte.  I  recognise  the  distinction  between  the  actual 
and  the  ideal;  but  as  to  external  or  internal,  or  cause, 
as  I  know  them,  I  abstain  from  any  judgment  respecting 
either  the  existences  or  the  principle.  I  maintain  it  to 
be  quite  as  thinkable  that  space  and  time  may  have  no 
extra-mental  being  as  that  extension  may  have  none. 
As  for  the  order  of  Nature,  how  far  it  is  illusory  depends 
on  the  use  of  that  word.  I  am  as  well  aware  as  Berkeley 
that  the  ideas  of  sense  "have  a  steadiness,  order,  and 
coherence,  and  are  not  excited  at  random,  as  those  which 
are  the  effects  of  human  wills  often  are,  but  in  a  regular 
train  or  series."  But  I  do  not  conclude  with  Berkeley 
that  because  these  things  have  no  dependence  upon  my 
will,  "there  is  therefore  some  other  will  or  spirit  that 
produces  them."  I  believe  the  order  and  coherence,  as  I 
apprehend  them,  are  mainly  due,  like  everything  else  ap- 
prehended by  me,  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  my  own 
mind  or  spirit.  As  to  other  minds,  and  a  world  in  which 
"  order  "  inheres,  I  have  no  option  whether  I  shall  believe 
or  not  in  their  bare  existence.  But  as  the  existence  of  mind 
must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery,  it  is  impossible  that  I  or 
any  human  being  can  ever  know  how  far  this  necessity 
of  thought  is  due  to  the  mind's  own  laws,  how  far  to  things 
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in  tlicmselves.  As  to  the  independent  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world,  the  idea  is  self-contradictory.  The  thought 
of  anything,  since  it  connects  the  thing  with  the  thought, 
ipso  facto  cancels  the  term  independent. 

It  is  not,  however,  practicable  for  any  man  to  condense 
his  philosophical  opinions  into  half-a-dozen  sentences. 
The  pervading  strain  of  these  Letters  will,  I  trust,  be 
sufficiently  perspicuous  ere  the  last  of  them  is  completed. 
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LETTEK   XII. 

'No  examination  of  the  creeds  of  our  day  can  be  made 
comprehensible  without  some  acquaintance,  however  ele- 
mentary, with  those  which  preceded  them.  If  this 
opinion  justifies  a  close  inspection  of  Locke's  work,  it 
will  justify  a  no  less  careful  study  of  Hume's;  for,  deep 
as  is  the  influence  of  Locke  upon  modern  philosophy,  that 
of  Hume  is  even  more  lasting  upon  modern  theology. 
Above  all  English  thinkers,  Hume  (to  my  mind)  stands 
pre-eminent.  Who  at  once  so  subtle  and  so  lucid,  so 
penetrating  and  so  logical,  as  Hume  ?  Who  so  daring,  so 
original,  and  so  thoroughgoing,  as  he  ?  We  may  mistrust 
his  philosophy,  but  he  was  honest  enough  to  warn  us 
that  he  mistrusted  it  too.  We  may  shrink  from  his  con- 
clusions, or  what  we  deem  to  be  his,  but  we  must  admire 
the  man  who  could  face  them  M'ith  a  courage  and  a 
serenity  that  for  ever  makes  him  illustrious  amongst  the 
sons  of  men. 

Beginning  his  "Treatise  of  Human  Nature"  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  Origin  of  Our  Ideas,"  Hume  says,  "  All  the 
perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves  into 
two  distinct  kinds,  which  I  shall  call  impressions  and 
IDEAS."  ^  "  An  impression  first  strikes  upon  the  senses, 
and  makes  us  perceive  heat  or  cold,  thirst  or  hunger, 
pleasure  or  pain,  of  some  kind  or  other.  Of  this  impres- 
sion there  is  a  copy  taken  by  the  mind,  which  remains 
after  the  impression  ceases,  and  tliis  we  call  an  idea."  ^ 
"Now,  since  all  ideas  are  derived  from  imi:)ressions,  and 
are  nothing  but  copies  and  representations  of  them,  what- 

^  Loc.  cit.,  sect.  i.  2  ggp^  2. 
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ever  is  true  of  the  one  must  be  acknowledi^^ecl  concerning 
the  otlier.  Impressions  and  ideas  differ  only  in  their 
strength  and  vivacity.  .  .  .  An  idea  is  a  weaker  impres- 
sion." 1 

Like  Locke,  Hume  gives  us  a  purely  physiological 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  knowledge.  All  ideas  are 
Tiltimately  traceable  to  the  senses.  True  it  is  that,  "  what 
never  was  seen  or  heard  of  may  yet  be  conceived ;  nor  is 
anything  beyond  the  power  of  thought,  except  what  im- 
plies an  absolute  contradiction.  But  though  our  thought 
seems  to  possess  this  unbounded  liberty,  we  shall  find, 
upon  a  nearer  examination,  that  it  is  really  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  that  all  this  creative 
power  of  the  mind  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  faculty 
of  compounding,  transposing,  augmenting,  or  diminishing 
the  materials  afforded  us  by  the  senses  and  experience. 
.  .  .  When-  we  analyse  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  however 
compounded  or  sublime,  we  always  find  that  they  resolve 
themselves  into  such  simple  ideas  as  were  copied  from  a 
precedent  feeling  or  sentiment.  Even  those  ideas  which 
at  first  view  seem  the  most  wide  of  this  origin  are  found 
upon  a  nearer  scrutiny  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  idea 
of  God,  as  meaning  an  infinitely  intelligent,  wise,  and 
good  Being,  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our 
own  mind,  and  augmenting  without  limit  those  qualities 
of  goodness  and  wisdom.  .  .  .  Secondly,  If  it  happen 
from  a  defect  of  the  organ  that  a  man  is  not  susceptible 
of  any  species  of  sensation,  we  always  find  that  he  is  as 
little  susceptible  of  the  correspondent  idea.'"'  ^  These  are 
almost  the  very  words  of  Hobbes  and  of  Locke;  the  coming 
scepticism  is  already  foreshadowed.  "Impressions  and 
ideas  differ  only  in  their  strength  and  vivacity."  It  imme- 
diately occurs  to  us  that  if  ideas  are  like  impressions,  im- 
pressions must  be  like  ideas,  and  up  starts  Locke's  awkward 
question,  "  Whether  there  be  anything  more  than  barely 

1  Sect.  7. 
-  Essays,  vol.  ii.  §  2.     See  also  A  Tnatise  of  Human  Nature,  part  ii.  §  6. 
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tliat  idea  in  our  ininds, — whether  we  can  thence  certainly 
infer  the  existence  of  anything  whicli  corresponds  to  that 
idea  ? "  "  We  may  well  ask,"  says  Hume,  "ivhat  causes 
induce  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  lody  ?  "  "  It  may 
perhaps  be  said,  .  ,  .  The  paper  on  which  I  write  at  present 
is  beyond  my  hand ;  the  table  is  beyond  the  paper ;  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  beyond  the  table,  .  .  .  From  all 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  other  faculty  is  required 
beside  the  senses  to  convince  us  of  the  external  existence 
of  body.  But  to  prevent  this  inference,  we  need  only 
M'eigh  the  three  following  considerations :  first,  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  'tis  not  our  body  we  perceive  when  we 
regard  our  limbs  and  members,  but  certain  impressions 
which  enter  by  the  senses  ;  so  that  the  ascribing  a  real  and 
corporeal  existence  to  these  impressions,  or  to  their  objects, 
is  an  act  of  the  mind  as  difficult  to  explain  as  that  which 
we  examine  at  present."  ^ 

You  remember  how  Locke  dealt  with  the  problem.  The 
mind,  he  told  us,  can  by  no  means  make  to  itself  one  simple 
idea ;  and,  "  is  there  no  difference  between  dreaming  of 
being  in  the  fire  and  being  actually  in  it  ? "  "  Let  him 
put  a  flint  or  a  football  between  his  hands,"  &c.  "  I  send 
him  to  his  senses."  Hume  meets  him  at  every  point  npon 
his  own  grounds.  The  mind,  says  he,  cannot,  as  you 
remark,  make  to  itself  one  simple  idea.  We  must  look 
to  our  senses  for  every  idea  we  have,  simple  or  complex. 
The  difference  between  dreaming  and  burning  is  to  be 
sure  considerable.  This  is  just  the  distinction  I  make 
between  impressions  and  ideas.  The  idea  lacks  the 
vivacity  of  the  impression ;  the  impression  is  a  more  lively 
idea.  As  to  sending  me  to  my  senses,  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  this  question,  "  like  all  others  of  a  like  nature," 
should  be  determined  by  experience.  "  But  here  experi- 
ence is  and  must  be  entirely  silent.  The  mind  has  never 
anything  to  present  to  it  but  the  perceptions,  and  cannot 
possibly  reach  any  experience  of  their  connection  with 

^  Ubi  supra,  part  iv.  §  2. 
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objects.     The  supposition  of  such  a  connection  is  there- 
fore without  any  foundation  in  reasoning."  ^ 

Berkeley  handled  the  difficulty  in  another  way.  He 
converted  it  into  a  proof  for  the  being  of  God.  Hume  has 
an  answer  for  the  good  Bishop  too,  though  possibly  when 
he  wrote  it  he  w^as  thinking  of  "  Father  Malcbranclie  and 
other  Cartesians."  "  To  have  recourse  to  the  veracity  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our 
senses,  is  surely  making  a  very  unexpected  circuit.  If  his 
veracity  were  at  all  concerned  in  this  matter,  our  senses 
would  be  entirely  infallible,  because  it  is  not  possible  that 
he  can  deceive  ;  not  to  mention  that,  if  the  external  world 
be  once  called  in  question,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
arguments  by  which  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  that 
Being  or  any  of  his  attributes."  ^  I  may  here  remark  in 
passing,  that  this  last  sentence  does  effectually  debar  the 
idealist  from  pleading  the  design  argument,  but  leaves  the 
transcendentalist  exactly  where  it  found  him. 

Hume,  be  it  observed,  took  off  the  "break"  which 
Locke  had  put  on  when  he  found  his  own  philosophy 
running  away  with  him,  and  allowed  the  train  of  reason- 
ing to  find  its  own  level.  Of  course,  the  whole  question 
about  substance  now  crumbled  aM^ay.  Berkeley  had  de- 
molished that ;  but  Berkeley  never  dreamt  of  the  use  or 
abuse  to  wdiich  liis  ingenious  reasoning  would  be  turned. 
Accepting  Berkeley's  proposition  that  substance  is  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  imagination,  Hume,  to  whom  philosophic 
truth  was  the  only  consequence  worth  thinking  about, 
went  on  to  say,  what  we  call  "  mind,"  or  the  substratum  of 
our  thoughts  or  feelings,  is  just  as  much  a  fiction  as  matter. 
"  Philosophers  begin  to  be  reconciled  to  the  principle  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  external  substance  distinct  from  the 
ideas  of  particular  qualities.  This  must  pave  the  way  for 
a  like  principle  with  regard  to  the  mind,  that  w^e  have  no 
notion  of  it  distinct  from  the  particular  perceptions."  ^ 

^  Essays,  vol.  ii.  §  I2.  ^  Loc.  cit. 

^  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Appendix,  vol.  i. 
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AVliat  "particular  qualities"  are  to  matter,  perceptions 
are  to  mind.  "  When  I  turn  my  reflection  on  myself,  I 
can  never  perceive  this  self  without  some  one  or  more 
perceptions,  nor  can  I  ever  perceive  anything  but  the  per- 
ceptions. 'Tis  the  composition  of  these,  therefore,  which 
form  the  self;"  and  precisely  as  we  assign  to  the  qualities 
of  matter  a  something  in  which  these  inhere  in  order  to 
account  for  their  continued  existence  and  identity,  so  "  we 
feign  the  continued  existence  of  the  perceptions  of  our 
senses  to  remove  the  interruption,  and  run  into  the  notion 
of  a  soul,  and  self,  and  substance  to  disguise  the  variation."  ^ 
In  a  word,  poor  Berkeley  loses  his  soul  by  the  very  pro- 
cess he  devised  to  save  it. 

The  shortest  answer  to  this  last  conclusion  of  Hume's, 
whereby  he  disposes  of  the  inward  synthesis  of  thought 
and  feeling,  is  that  of  Mr.  Green,  who  truly  remarks, 
"  This  method  at  once  suggests  the  vital  question  whether 
a  mind  which  thus  invents  has  been  effectively  suppressed, 
— whether,  indeed,  the  theory  can  be  so  much  as  stated 
without  a  covert  assumption  of  that  which  it  claims  to 
have  destroyed  ? "  - 

No  one,  however,  knew  better  than  Hume  himself  the 
contradictions  in  which  his  own  reasoning  involved  him. 
"  Having,"  says  he,  "  thus  loosened  all  our  particular  per- 
ceptions, when  I  proceed  to  explain  the  principle  of  con- 
nection which  binds  them  together,  and  makes  us  attribute 
to  them  a  real  simplicity  and  identity,  I  am  sensible  that 
my  account  is  very  defective,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
seeming  evidence  of  the  preceding  reasonings  could  have 
induced  me  to  receive  it.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I  must  plead 
the  privilege  of  a  sceptic,  and  confess  that  this  difficulty 
is  too  hard  for  my  understanding."  ^ 

The  reduction  of  mind  to  a  stream  of  conscious  states, 
bound  together  by  no  subjective  unity,  is,  in  fact  (as 
Hume  admits),  an  unintelligible  proposition.      If  mind 

^  UIji  supra,  part  iv.  §  6. 
2  General  Introduction  to  Hume's  Works,  §  132.  ^  Appendix. 
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supposes  knowledge,  then,  as  has  been  shown,  conscious 
states  when  "loosened"  do  not  constitute  either  know- 
ledge or  mind.  When  we  come  to  Kant  this  will  be 
insisted  upon. 

There  can  be  no  point  within  the  whole  range  of  meta- 
physic  that  more  gravely  affects  theology  than  the  theory 
of  Causation.  The  final  speculation  will  not  be  reached 
till  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  "  Critique 
of  Pure  Eeason;"  but  this  is  the  place  to  begin  our 
inquiry ;  first,  because  in  the  entire  philosophy  of  Hume 
there  is  nothing  so  distinctly  his  own  as  his  treatment  of 
causality ;  next,  because  it  leads  us  directly  to  the  great 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  and  lastly,  because  it 
was  historically  and  logically  the  antecedent  of  which  the 
"  Critique  "  itself  was  the  outcome. 

When,  in  contemplating  any  change  or  event,  we  ascribe 
its  occurrence  to  something  or  other  which  existed  before 
it,  and  call  this  something  its  ccmse,  we  think  a  connection 
between  the  two  quite  different  in  kind  to  that  of  mere 
time-succession ;  like  day  and  night,  for  instance.  We 
attribute  the  change  to  some  peculiar  force  or  power, 
analogous  to  that  which  we  ourselves  exercise  over  our 
limbs  ;  at  all  events,  we  have  a  notion  that  there  is 
some  mysterious  reason  vjJii/  a  physical  cause  should  be 
followed  by  its  particular  effect  and  no  other,  and  which 
reason,  if  known  to  us,  would  enable  us  "  to  foresee  the 
effect  without  experience." 

Hume  astounded  the  philosophical,  the  theological,  and 
even  the  scientific  world,  by  the  announcement  that  this 
belief — possessed  by  every  human  being,  nay,  by  the  lower 
animals  themselves — was,  after  all,  not  a  necessary  belief, 
but  a  mere  result  of  habit.^     All  ideas,  he  declared,  are 

^  "  I  could  adduce  to  you  a  whole  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  Note  D.    With 

army  of    philosophers    previous   to  this,  however,  we  have  nothing  to 

Hume  who  had  announced  and  illus-  do.      Hume's    presentment    of    the 

trated  the  fact." — .Sir  W.  Hamilton,  doctrine   gave   the    impulse   to  the 

Metaphysics,   vol.   ii.    p.   389,      See  philosophy  which  was  its  sequel, 
also  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  oj 
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derived  from  experience.  Experience  tells  ns  nothing  of 
this  mysterious  agency.  One  event  follows  another.  This 
is  all  we  know.  "  The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball  is 
attended  with  motion  in  the  second.  This  is  the  whole 
that  appears  to  the  outward  senses."  ^  Still,  the  univer- 
sality of  tlie  belief  has  to  be  accounted  for.  If  external 
objects  themselves  do  not  give  us  the  idea  of  "power," 
where  do  we  get  it  from  ?  ]May  it  be  by  reflecting  on  the 
operations  of  one's  own  mind  ?  Is  it  from  consciousness 
of  a  power  to  move  one's  limbs  ?  But  what,  asks  Hume, 
do  we  know  of  "  the  union  of  soul  with  body  ?  "  Were 
the  planets  under  our  control,  could  we  move  mountains, 
the  fact  would  not  be  more  extraordinary  or  less  compre- 
hensible tlian  it  is.  Besides,  how  can  we  be  said  to  be 
conscious  of  a  power  which  a  sudden  palsy  might  deprive 
us  of,  without  our  knowing  the  loss  until  we  tried,  and 
failed,  to  move  ?  Again,  the  will  does  not  directly  act 
upon  our  limbs.  The  motion  is  propagated  through  nerves 
and  muscles,  "  and  animal  spirits,  and  perhaps  something 
still  more  minute  and  more  unknown."  All  of  which  "  is 
to  the  last  degree  mysterious  and  unintelligible." 

Unable  to  account  for  the  belief  in  this  way,  he  con- 
siders whether  the  type  of  ijowcr  may  not  be  that  of  self 
over  volitions.  "  So  far  from  being  conscious  of  this 
energy  in  the  will,  it  requires  as  certain  experience  as  that 
of  which  we  are  possessed  to  convince  us  that  such  extra- 
ordinary effects  do  ever  result  from  an  act  of  volition.' j 
In  a  word,  our  knowledge  is  after  the  fact,  not  before  it ; 
and,  as  with  purely  physical  phenomena,  all  we  know  is 
that  one  event  follows  another.  He  decides,  in  fine, 
"  That  this  idea  of  necessary  connection  among  events 
arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances  which  occur  of 
the  constant  conjunction  of  these  events.  .  .  .  The  cus- 
tomary transition  of  the  imagination  from  one  object  to 
its  usual  attendant  is  the  sentiment  or  impression  from 
which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection. 

^  Essays,  §  6. 
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Xotliing  further  is  in  the  case.  Contemplate  the  subject 
on  all  sides ;  you  will  never  find  any  other  origin  of  that 
idea."i 

In  the  "  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,"  it  is  only  the  con- 
sequences of  his  doctrine  that  are  more  clearly  set  forth. 
His  sceptical  attitude  towards  science  is  at  least  as  ap- 
parent as  it  is  towards  theology.  The  inference  that  like 
antecedents  Qiiust  have  like  consequences,  that  under 
similar  conditions  past  experience  would  always  be  re- 
peated, "that  the  course  of  Nature  continues  always 
uniformly  the  same,"  is  "  not  intuitive,  neither  is  it 
demonstrative."  "  'Tis  easy  to  observe  that,  in  tracing 
this  relation,  the  inference  we  draw  from  cause  to  effect 
is  not  derived  merely  from  a  survey  of  these  particular 
objects,  and  from  such  a  penetration  into  their  essences 
as  may  discover  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the 
other.  There  is  no  object  which  implies  the  existence 
of  any  other  if  we  consider  these  objects  in  themselves 
and  never  look  beyond  the  ideas  which  we  form  of  them. 
Such  an  inference  would  amount  to  knowledge,  and  v/ould 
imply  the  absolute  contradiction  and  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving anything  different.  But  as  all  distinct  ideas  are 
separable,  'tis  evident  there  can  be  no  impossibility  of 
that  kind.  When  we  pass  from  a  present  impression  to 
the  idea  of  an  object,  we  might  possibly  have  separated 
the  idea  from  the  impression,  and  have  substituted  any 
other  in  its  room.  'Tis,  therefore,  by  experience  only 
that  we  can  infer  the  existence  of  one  object  from 
another."  ^ 

This  is  Hume's  famous  theory  of  causation.  The  whole 
affair  is  one  of  custom  and  habit.  See  now  how  profound 
are  its  consequences.  "  The  question,"  says  Kant,  "  was 
not  whether  the  conception  of  cause  was  just,  serviceable, 
and  indispensable  in  relation  to  all  natural  sciences,  for 
this  had  never  been  disputed  by  Hume,  but  whether  it 
could  be  conceived  a  priori  by  the  reason,  and  thus  pos- 

^  Uli  supra,  §  7.  -  Loc.  cit.,  part  iii.  §  6. 
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sessed  an  internal  truth  independent  of  experience  which 
■would  make  it  admit  of  more  extended  application,  not 
limited  to  matters  of  experience."  ^  "  What  was  the  origin 
of  the  notion  ?  If  only  this  point  were  cleared  up,  the 
conditions  and  limitations  of  its  validity  would  follow  of 
themselves."  Yes,  indeed ;  and  mentalists,  and  sensation- 
alists too,  hoist  with  their  own  petard  !  Leibnitz's  notion 
was  that  external  experience  is  in  reality  internal  develop- 
ment. The  causal  judgment,  therefore,  is  from  witliin. 
Just  so,  said  Hume.  But  on  this  very  score  he  denied, 
what  Leibnitz  on  the  same  score  thought  to  prove — neces- 
sity.  Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  trusts  to  his  fundamental 
doctrine — experience — to  prove,  by  means  of  causality, 
the  existence  of  God.  "  If,  therefore,  we  know  there  is 
some  real  being,  and  that  nonentity  cannot  produce  any 
real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demonstration  that  from  eter- 
nity there  has  been  something,  since  what  was  not  from 
eternity  had  a  beginning,  and  what  had  a  beginning  must 
be  produced  by  something  else."  (The  proof  that  this 
"  something  else  "  was  a  "  knowing  and  intelligent  being  " 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  knowing  and  intelligent  beings.) 
Hume  accepts  Locke's  Sensationalism  with  all  his  heart ; 
but  adds,  so  far  from  the  maxim  that  ivliatevcr  begins  to 
exist  must  have  a  cause  of  existence  being  an  intuitive  cer- 
tainty, we  "shall  find  'tis  of  a  nature  quite  foreign  to 
that  species  of  conviction."  "  We  can  never  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every  new  existence,  or  new 
modification  of  existence,  without  showing  at  the  same 
time  the  impossibility  there  is  that  anything  can  ever 
begin  to  exist  without  some  productive  principle;  and 
where  the  latter  proposition  cannot  be  proved,  we  must 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  prove  the  former."  ^  If  there 
be  no  necessary  connection  between  any  event  and  its  an- 
tecedent, why  should  the  beginning  of  being  have  had 
any  antecedent  such  as  we  call  cause  ?  It  is  in  vain 
Locke   points   at   the  absurdity  of   supposing  nonentity 

1  Prolegonuna.  ^  Treatise,  &c.,  part  iii.  §  3. 
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could  produce  any  real  being.  This  would  be  sound 
enough  argument  if  it  were  necessarily  true  that,  "  what- 
ever had  a  beginning  must  be  produced  by  something 
else."  "  But,"  says  Hume,  "  'tis  the  very  point  in  ques- 
tion whether  everything  must  have  a  cause  or  not ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  all  just  reasoning,  it  ought  never 
to  be  taken  for  granted." 

The  theological  argument  derived  from  cause  and  effect 
falls  to  the  ground.  Hume  pretends  to  lament  the  disaster. 
"  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  more  curiously  inquired  after  by 
the  mind  of  man  than  the  causes  of  every  phenomenon ; 
nor  are  we  content  with  knowing  the  immediate  causes, 
but  push  our  inquiries  till  we  arrive  at  the  original  and 
ultimate  principle.  We  would  not  willingly  stop  before 
we  are  acquainted  with  that  energy  in  the  cause  by  which 
it  operates  on  its  effect ;  that  tie  which  connects  them 
together,  and  that  ^efficacious  quality  on  which  the  tie 
depends.  This  is  our  aim  in  all  our  studies  and  reflec- 
tions ;  and  how  must  we  'be  disappointed  when  we  learn 
that  this  connection,  tie,  or  energy  lies  merely  in  our- 
selves, and  is  nothing  but  that  determination  of  the  mind 
which  is  acquired  by  custom,  and  causes  us  to  make  a 
transition  from  an  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  and  from 
the  impression  of  one  to  the  lively  idea  of  the  other  ? 
Such  a  discovery  not  only  cuts  off  all  hope  of  ever  attain- 
ing satisfaction,  but  even  prevents  our  very  wishes,  since 
it  appears  that  wdien  we  say  we  desire  to  know  the  ulti- 
mate and  operating  principle  as  something  which  resides 
in  the  external  object,  we  either  contradict  ourselves  or 
talk  without  a  meaning."  ^ 

In  spite  of  this  lament,  is  it  not  certain  that  Hume  must 
have  felt  that  the  good  immeasurably  outweighed  the 
evil  consequences  of  his  discovery  ?  "  Let  men  be  once 
fully  persuaded  of  these  two  principles,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  any  object  considered  in  itself  ivhich  can  afford 
us  a  reason  for  drawing  a  conclusion  hcyond  it,  and  that 

1  Part  iv.  §  7.  -       . 
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even  after  the  observation  of  tlie  frequent  or  constant  conjunc- 
tion ofohjects  we  have  no  reason  to  draw  any  inference  concern- 
ing any  object  hcyond  those  ofichicliwe  have  had  experience  ; 
I  say,  let  men  "be  once  fully  convinced  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples, and  this  will  throw  them  so  loose  from  all  common 
systems,  that  they  will  make  no  difficulty  of  receiving  any 
which  may  appear  the  most  extraordinary."  ^  And  a 
glorious  climax  too !  The  tyranny  of  Dogmatism  is 
annihilated.  If  knowledge  is  thus  undermined,  the  ground 
is  cleared  for  belief. 

Science  and  Eeligion  have,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  fouglit 
lustily  with  this  overwhelming  scepticism, — Eeligion,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  with  utter  blindness  to  its  own  interests. 
But  Science  has  an  answer  which,  from  its  point  of  view, 
is  worth  considering.  "  All  events,"  says  Hume,  "  seem 
entirely  loose  and  separate.  One  event  follows  another 
but  we  never  can  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They 
seem  conjoined,  but  never  connected!'  This  "  entirely  loose 
and  separate  "  suggests  forthwith  the  modern  doctrine  of 
the  "  Correlation  of  Forces."  In  this  doctrine  we  have 
that  which  justifies  the  notion,  however  Vague,  of  a  con- 
nection and  a  "  tie." 

Professor  Adamson  remarks,  that  "  matter  in  motion 
seems  tlie  one  objective  fact  to  which  we  can  properly 
apply  the  category  of  cause."-  The  causal  nexus,  as  known 
to  us,  always  consists  in  a  transmuted  mode  of  motion. 
The  "tie,"  therefore,  between  cause  and  effect  is  in  the  rela- 
tion which  tliey  mutually  bear  to  the  special  laws  and 
principles  of  Nature  under  which  they  fall.  Every  species 
of  phenomena  belongs  to  a  class  more  comprehensive ; 
and  by  referring  an  event  to  its  appropriate  class  or  higher 
genus,  we  explain  its  nature,  and,  by  showing  on  what  it 
depends,  establish  the  rational  relation  between  an  effect 
and  its  cause.  Speaking  of  the  intimate  union  between 
the  two,  Baden  Powell  remarks,  this  "  is  no  other  than 
that   of   the   particular  individual   case  with    the   more 

1  Part  iv.  §  12.  ^  Fhilosojphy  of  Kant,  p.  174. 
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general  law ;  of  that  law  with  some  still  more  compre- 
hensive principle ;  and  of  this  again,  in  turn,  with  some 
yet  more  universal  theory ;  thus  establishing  not  merely 
connections  but  explanations."  ^ 

The  notion  of  power  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  plea  for. 
In  spite  of  Hume's  objection,  on  the  ground  of  our  ignor- 
ance, to  the  derivation  of  the  idea  from  ourselves,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  where  it  comes  from.  In  the 
first  place,  every  conscious  act  which  meets  with  resist- 
ance is  accompanied  more  or  less  by  conscious  effort.^ 
There  is  also,  as  Mill  says,  "  a  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  facilitate  its  conceptions  of  unfamiliar  facts  by 
assimilating  them  to  others  which  are  familiar."  Or,  as 
Mansel  puts  it,  "  a  natural  tendency  to  identify  as  far  as 
may  be  other  agents  with  themselves."  When,  therefore, 
we  see  an  object  moved  by  the  wind,  say,  we  infer  that 
an  effort  is  needed  to  overcome  its  resistance  similar  to 
that  which  resistance  calls  forth  in  ourselves.^ 

Taking  this  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  belief  in 
power  in  ordinary  instances  of  physical  causation,  we 
may  next  ask  whether  we  are  justified  in  the  belief  as 
regards  the  nature  of  volition  ?  And  further,  whether 
moral  events  and  physical  events  are  subject  to  the  same 
law  of  causation  ?  This  brings  us  to  that  great  "  meta- 
physical deadlock,"  the  question  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will. 

1  Unit//  of  Worlds,  Essay  i.  §  4. 

2  Cf.  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  chap.  viii. 

3  Cf.  Mill's  Examination  of  Ilamilton,  p.  306. 
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The  problem,  without  its  many  complications,  may  be 
succinctly  stated  as  follows  : — If  the  will  is  determined  by 
motives,  and  the  motives  by  other  external  and  internal — 
objective  and  subjective — antecedents,  the  regress  is  in- 
finite. It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  the  will  is  free,  if  the 
will  depend  on  regular  causes,  in  the  same  vxiy  as  physical 
events  do. 

This  generally  involves  the  notion  that,  between  physi- 
cal events  and  their  causes,  there  exists  a  necessary  con- 
nection ;  hence  if  a  similar  relation  obtain  between  voli- 
tion and  its  causes,  our  acts  follow  necessarily  from  an 
infinite  chain  of  antecedents.  We  are  then  not  responsible 
originators  of  our  acts,  but  mere  links  in  the  "  adaman- 
tine series  "  of  causes  and  effects.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity.  How  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
belief  in  moral  freedom  ? 

To  confine  ourselves  first  to  the  question,  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality  which  determines  human  actions  the 
same  in  kind  as  that  which  determines  all  other  events  ? 
As  Hume  makes  this  inquiry,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
take  his  answer.  He  points  out  the  regularity  in  the 
course  of  moral  events,  observing  that  this  has  the  perfect 
constancy  of  physical  law.  He  notices  the  striking  uni- 
formity in  the  actions  of  mankind  in  all  nations  and  ages. 
Similar  motives  (cceteris  parilus,  he  should  have  added) 
always  produce  similar  actions.  "Ambition,  avarice, 
vanity,  friendship,  generosity,  public  spirit,  these  passions, 
mixed  in  various  degrees  and  distributed  through  society, 
have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  still  are. 
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the  source  of  all  the  actions  and  enterprises  wliicli  have 
ever  been  observed  among  mankind."  ^  The  cliief  use  of 
history  (here,  by  the  M'ay,  is  the  anticipation  of  Comte's 
Sociology)  is  to  furnish  us  with  materials  for  studying  the 
regular  springs  of  human  action  and  behaviour.  These 
records  of  wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions  are  so 
many  collections  of  experiments  by  which  the  politician 
or  moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science. 
The  benefits  of  experience  depend  entirely  upon  our  being 
able  to  reckon  on  the  uniformity  in  human  motives  and 
actions.  Do  we  sometimes  calculate  erroneously  ?  This 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  contingency  in  the  cause,  "  but 
from  the  secret  operation  of  contrary  causes."  If  we 
know  a  man's  character,  we  can  predict  his  conduct  under 
given  conditions.  Even  "  the  most  irregular  and  unex- 
pected resolutions  of  men  may  frequently  be  accounted 
for  by  those  who  know  every  particular  circumstance  of 
their  character  and  situation."  Seeming  irregularities  of 
conduct  are  as  much  the  results  of  laws  as  are  those  of  the 
winds  and  clouds. 

So  perfect  is  this  reliance  on  the  uniformity  of  the  law 
of  causation,  that  every  voluntary  act  a  man  performs  is 
based  upon  the  assurance  of  it.  The  artificer  labours  in 
the  confidence  that  a  purchaser  will  be  found  for  the 
fruits  of  his  toil.  A  manufacturer  counts  as  surely  on  the 
artisan  working  for  payment  as  upon  his  engines  driven 
by  steam.  "  How  could  politics  be  a  science  if  laws  and 
forms  of  government  had  not  a  uniform  influence  upon 
society  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundation  of  morals  if 
particular  characters  had  no  certain  or  determinate  power 
to  produce  particular  sentiments,  and  if  these  sentiments 
had  no  constant  operation  on  actions  ?  "  "A  man  who  at 
noon  leaves  his  purse  full  of  gold  on  the  pavement  at 
Charing  Cross  may  as  w^ell  expect  that  it  will  fly  away  like 
a  feather  as  that  he  will  find  it  untouched  an  hour  after." 
Concerning  the  uniformity  of  sequence  in  moral  actions, 

^  Essays,  sect.  8. 
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therefore,  no  dispute  can  be  raised.     In  tliis  respect  tliey 
in  no  wise  differ  from  purely  physical  events. 

Is  their  agreement  equally  perfect  in  other  respects  ? 
In  answering  this,  one  source  of  embarrassment  may,  I 
think,  be  summarily  disposed  of.  The  interpretation  of 
the  above  statement  might  be,  that  man  is  not  a  free  agent 
because  the  relations  between  his  acts  and  volitions,  and 
between  his  volitions  and  their  physical  antecedents,  are 
necessary  connections,  just  as  the  relation  between  purely 
physical  causes  and  effects  is  a  necessary  one. 

Xow,  whether  or  not  we  choose  to  accept  Hume's  notion 
of  simple  conjunction,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  "neces- 
sary "  is  not  only  inapposite,  but  altogether  misleading, 
when  applied  to  the  sequence  of  psychical  states  which 
precede  voluntary  action.  The  misunderstanding  between 
libertarians  and  necessarians  often  turns  on  the  misuse  of 
this  word  "  necessity."  But  its  only  correct  use  is  to  signify 
compulsion  ;  and  compulsion  cannot  be  applied  except  as 
opposed  to  freedom.  Freedom,  again,  has  no  meaning  (as 
Locke  has  already  observed)  except  as  applied  to  a  moral 
agent.  Only  where  there  is  option  "  to  do  or  to  forbear  " 
can  there  be  liberty  or  necessity.  "  Those  who  think  that 
causes  draw  their  effects  after  them  by  a  mystical  tie  are 
right  in  believing  that  the  relation  between  volitions  and 
their  antecedents  is  of  another  nature.  But  they  should 
<To  farther,  and  admit  that  this  is  also  true  of  all  other 
effects'  and  their  antecedents.  If  such  a  tie  is  considered 
to  be  involved  in  the  word  necessity,  the  doctrine  is  not 
true  of  human  actions  ;  but  neither  is  it  true  of  inanimate 
objects."  ^ 

Still,  it  is  urged,  even  if  "  necessity  "  be  inapplicable  to 
physical  events,  and  consequently  an  incorrect  term  to 
describe  the  connection  between  voluntary  acts  and  the 
antecedents  which  lead  to  them,  it  must  be  granted  that 
voluntary  acts  are  consequences,  and  not  beginnings.  If 
they  are  not  necessitated,  anyhow  they  are  determined; 

1  J.  S.  Mill,  Lofjic,  Book  vi.  chap.  2. 
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and  being  determined,  they  are  not  free,  Hnme  notices 
the  difficulty  only  to  evade  it.  "  I  pretend  not  to  have 
obviated  or  removed  all  objections  to  this  theory ;  with 
regard  to  liberty  and  necessity,  I  can  foresee  other  objec- 
tions. ...  It  may  be  said,  for  instance,  that  if  voluntary 
actions  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  with  the  operations  of 
matter,  there  is  a  continued  chain  of  necessary  causes, 
preordained  and  predetermined,  reaching  from  the  original 
Cause  of  all  to  every  single  volition  of  every  human 
creature.  No  contingency  anywhere  in  the  universe  ;  no 
indifference,  no  liberty.  While  we  act  we  are  at  the  same 
time  acted  upon."  This  involves  us  in  a  mystery  "  which 
is  very  unfit  to  handle  ;"  and  we  are  advised  "  to  return 
with  suitable  modesty  to  our  true  and  proper  province, 
the  examination  of  common  life." 

When  a  man  does  what  he  wishes  to  do,  it  is  nonsense 
to  ask  whether  he  is  a  free  agent.  Yet  by  want  of  clear- 
ness of  thought,  freedom  is  sometimes  denied  to  actions, 
because  the  actions  depend  on  motives  or  desires.  Thus 
when  Schopenhauer  says  it  is  obviously  true  that,  "  as  a 
billiard-ball  cannot  begin  to  move  before  it  has  received 
an  impulse,  so  a  man  cannot  rise  from  his  chair  before 
he  is  influenced  by  a  motive,"  ^  he  (adducing  this  as  an 
argument  against  freedom)  seems  to  fall  into  this  error. 
But  when  he  says,  "  Man  never  does  but  what  he  wills, 
nevertheless  he  always  acts  necessarily,"  he  means,  not 
only  that  the  act  follows  the  motive,  but  that  the  motive 
itself  follow^s  something  else ;  that  there  is  no  beginning 
anywhere ; — "  while  we  act,  we  are  at  the  same  time  acted 
upon." 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  are  free  to  do  as  we 
^yill^ — this  very  often  depends  wholly  upon  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  whether  we  can  will  as  we  desire  to  wall. 
The  necessarian  denies  our  freedom  to  do  so.  "  That  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  desire  or  not  to  desire,  which  is  the 
real  proposition  involved  in  the  dogma  of  free-will,  is 

^  Freiheit  des  Willens,  p.  44. 
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negatived  as  nuicli  Ly  the  internal  perception  of  every 
one  (!)  as  by  the  contents  of  the  preceding  chapters."  ^ 

So,  too,  the  Late  Alfred  Barratt :  "  Action  follows  motive 
by  a  law  just  as  necessary  and  universal  as  that  by  which 
a  stone  falls  from  the  hand  or  the  sparks  fl}^  upward. 
Ikit  it  will  be  said  that  we  thus  merely  move  the  question 
a  step  backward,  and  that  by  throwing  new  weight  .  .  . 
into  any  motive,  we  can  at  any  time  make  it  the  strongest. 
To  this  we  answer,  No ;  the  new  weight,  by  adding  which 
we  secure  the  victory,  ...  is  itself  produced  by  motive, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  association  from  something  which 
has  preceded."  - 

Schopenhauer  illustrates  the  argument  as  follows :  "  It 
is  six  o'clock,  the  day's  work  is  done.  I  can  now  take 
a  walk,  or  go  to  the  club ;  I  can  ascend  the  tower  to  see 
the  sunset ;  I  can  go  to  the  play.  .  .  .  All  this  depends 
on  me  only.  I  am  perfectly  free  to  do  as  I  like.  Never- 
theless I  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  go  home  to  my  wife 
wath  equal  free-will.  This  is  just  as  though  water  should 
say,  '  I  can  make  great  waves ;  (yes !  in  a  sea  and  storm). 
I  can  rush  tearingly  down  a  fall ;  (yes  !  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream).  ...  I  can  even  boil  and  disappear;  (yes  !  at  212" 
of  heat).  Nevertheless  I  do  none  of  these  just  now,  but 
voluntarily  rest  peaceful  and  clear  in  the  mirror-like  pond.' 
As  the  water  can  only  do  all  these  things  when  causes 
appropriate  to  one  or  the  other  conduce  thereto,  so  man 
can  do  what  he  fancies  he  is  free  to  do  only  when  the 
conditions  permit.  Until  the  causes  present  themselves, 
it  is  impossible ;  then,  however,  he  7nust,  like  the  water, 
act  in  accordance  with  the  corresponding  circumstances."  ^ 

"  Every  action,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  is  the  product  of 
two  factors — character  and  motive."  Character  is  formed 
by  circumstances.  It  depends  on  organisation,  and  on  all 
that  is  implied  by  the  word  education.  If  we  only  knew 
a  man's  character  thoroughly,  we  could  predict  his  beha- 

^  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psyclwlorjy,  §  207. 
-  Physical  L'thics,  p.  140.  ^  Freiheit  des  Widens,  p.  42. 
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vioiir  in  a  given  situation  as  certainly  as  we  foresee  tlie 
action  of  an  acid  on  an  alkali.  Schopenhauer,  unlike 
most,  is  a  consistent  necessarian — he  is  a  fatalist.  In  his 
opinion,  character  "  is  absolutely  unalterable,  and  always 
the  same" — "ganz  unveriinderlich  und  immer  derselbe." 
"  The  individual  character  is  innate :  it  is  not  a  work  of 
art,  nor  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances,  but  the 
work  of  Nature  herself.  It  proclaims  itself  already  in  the 
child,  and  shows  in  miniature  what  it  will  by  and  by  be 
when  full  grown.  Hence  it  is  that  two  children,  subjected 
to  precisely  similar  education  and  surroundings,  exhibit 
radically  different  characters  in  the  clearest  way  possible ; 
and  the  very  same  characters  will  be  theirs  as  old  men. 
The  groundwork  of  the  character  is  in  truth  hereditary." 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Spencer  deserves  more  careful  inspec- 
tion. In  a  former  letter  Mr.  Spencer  was  said  to  define 
life  as  "  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to 
external  relations."  The  theory  here  propounded  is,  that 
willing  is  the  conscious  self-adaptation  of  the  organism 
to  circumstances,  just  as  reflex  actions  are  its  automatic 
changes  to  the  same  end.  Desire  is  the  conscious  state 
produced  by  imperfect  coherence  and  complexity.  "  If  the 
inward  connection  is  perfectly  organic,  the  action  is  of  the 
reflex  order,  either  simple  or  compound,  and  none  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  proper  exist.  If  the  inward 
connection  is  not  perfectly  organic,  then  the  psychical 
changes  which  connect  the  impressions  and  motions  are 
conscious  ones."^  Whenever  the  process  of  adjustment 
elicits  consciousness,  memory,  reason,  feeling,  and  will 
must  all  be  simultaneously  evolved.  "When,  after  the 
reception  of  one  or  more  complex  impressions,  the  appro- 
j)riate  motor  changes  become  nascent,  but  are  prevented 
from  passing  into  immediate  action  by  the  antagonism 
of  certain  other  nascent  motor  changes  appropriate 
to  some  nearly  allied  impression,  there  is  constituted  a 
state  of  consciousness,  which,  when  it  finally  issues  in 

■*  Principles  of  Psr/chologi/,  §  205. 
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action,  exhibits  what  we  term  volition."  The  conflict  be- 
tween different  sets  of  nascent  motor  changes  is  what  we 
call  deliberation.  The  ultimate  victory  of  the  strongest 
is  what  we  call  choice.  "  Each  set  of  nascent  motor 
changes  arising  in  the  course  of  this  conflict  is  a  weak 
form  of  the  state  of  consciousness  which  accompanies  such 
motor  changes  when  actually  performed,  ...  is  an  idea 
of  such  motor  change."  The  "passing  of  an  ideal  motor 
change  into  a  real  one  is  that  which  we  distinguish  as 
will."  The  only  difference  between  voluntary  and  invo- 
luntary acts  is  that  the  first  is  a  "  mental  representation 
of  the  act  followed  by  a  performance  of  it,"  while  the 
second  takes  place  "  without  any  previous  consciousness 
of  the  movement  to  be  made."  "  The  cessation  of  auto- 
matic action  and  the  dawn  of  volition  are  one  and  the 
same  thing." 

The  whole  affair,  however  complicated,  is  in  the  end  to 
be  traced  back  to  a  relation  between  impressions  and  mo- 
tions. "  Certain  impressions,  immediately  made  upon  the 
senses  or  afterwards  mediately  suggested  by  some  other 
impressions,  make  nascent  certain  appropriate  motor 
changes,  and  certain  impressions  connected  with  such 
changes  ;  these  again  make  nascent  other  changes  and 
other  impressions  ;  and  so  on  to  all  degrees  of  remoteness, 
producing  a  group  of  ideal  actions  and  consequences."  The 
proof  that  the  process  of  willing  is  this  process  of  adjust- 
ment,— brought  into  consciousness  by  the  "increasing 
complexity  and  imperfect  coherence  of  automatic  changes," 
— is  that  "memory,  reason,  feeling,  and  will,  simultaneously 
disappear  in  proportion  as,  by  their  habitual  recurrence, 
any  psychical  changes  become  automatic." 

Having  set  forth  his  argument  with  a  lucidity  which  can- 
not be  conveyed  in  a  few  detached  sentences,  Mr.  Spencer 
goes  on  to  inquire  into  "the  nature  of  the  current  illusion." 
This,  he  says,  arises  from  speaking  and  thinking  of  oneself 
as  "something  separate  from  the  group  of  psychical  changes 
constituting  the  impulse."     "  It  is  alike  true  that  he  [man 
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himself]  determined  the  action,  and  that  the  impulse  deter- 
mined it,  seeing  that  during  its  existence  the  impulse  con- 
stituted his  state  of  consciousness,  that  is,  himself." 

So  far  as  it  goes,  the  greater  part  of  this  seems  to  me 
nndeniable.  Yet  it  does  not  quite  touch  the  quick  of  the 
problem  either.  That  which  most  deeply  concerns  us — 
the  practical  consequence  of  the  business — is,  what  power 
we  have  to  form  our  own  characters,  or  (and  this  comes 
to  the  same  thing)  how  far  "  one  is  at  liberty  to  desire 
or  not  desire."  Mr.  Spencer  emphatically  denies  that  we 
have  any  such  liberty.  From  his  point  of  view,  indeed, 
this  way  of  putting  the  question  is  irrelevant ;  for  "  we  " 
are  nothing  but  a  state  of  consciousness,  simple  or  compo- 
site, at  the  given  moment.  This  state  of  consciousness — 
the  psychical  self — is  the  counterpart  (I  suppose  we  must 
call  it)  of  the  physical  self  or  composite  state  of  the  organ- 
ism at  the  given  moment.  This  latter  is  the  product  of 
an  infinite  series  of  physical  adjustments  up  to  the  given 
moment.  These  adjustments  are  always  going  on  auto- 
matically (according  to  the  laws  of  evolution)  in  the  inor- 
ganic world ;  but  become  conscious  changes — known  to  us 
as  feeling,  memory,  reason,  and  will — in  the  higher  organic 
world,  whenever  the  necessary  adjustments  involve  complex 
changes  which  require  time  and  repetition  to  thoroughly 
cohere.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  if  it  be  permis- 
sible thus  to  force  Mr.  Spencer's  hand,  the  result,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  not  distinguishable  from  fatalism. 

We  have  next  to  see  what  the  Libertarian  has  to  say  for 
himself ;  and  what  may  be  the  impartial  view  of  Indif- 
ferentism. 

The  Libertarian  makes  his  appeal  to  consciousness,  and 
declares  that  consciousness  testifies  immediately  to  the 
absolute  efficiency  of  the  will  The  will  is  "  that  which  of 
itself  makes  anything  begin  to  be."  "  Mind,"  says  Dr. 
M'Cosh,  "  is  a  self-acting  substance,  and  hence  its  activity 
and  independence."  The  true  libertarian  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  will  has  a  power  of  initiating  action  iude- 
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pendently  of  motives  ;  or,  supposing  motives  to  be  exactly 
balanced,  that  the  will  has  the  power  of  self-determination 
— the  casting-vote,  as  it  were.  ]\Iotives,  in  his  opinion, 
have  to  be  eliminated,  like  all  other  antecedents.  How  else 
(thinks  he)  is  he  to  gainsay  the  Necessarian,  who  argues 
that  motives  are  dependent  on  pleasure  and  pain,  or,  at 
any  rate,  that  motives  are  at  once  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents ;  which  reduces  volitions  to  effects,  and  thus  robs 
them  of  true  spontaneity  ?  "  In  reply  to  the  question, 
Are  our  volitions,  like  other  events,  the  result  of  causes  ? 
Certainly  not,  in  the  only  intelligible  sense  of  the  term.  I 
have  only  two  positive  notions  of  causation  :  one,  the 
exertion  of  power  by  an  intelligent  being ;  the  other,  the 
uniform  sequence  of  the  phenomenon  B  from  A."^  "In 
every  act  of  volition,  I  am  fully  conscious  that  I  can  at 
this  moment  act  in  either  of  two  ways,  and  that,  all  the 
antecedent  phenomena  being  precisely  the  same,  I  may 
determine  one  way  to-day  and  another  to-morrow."  ^  In 
sum,  Mansel  boldly  affirms  :  "  There  is  no  alternative  but 
to  admit,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  by 
denying  the  applicability  of  the  principle  of  causality  to 
human  actions." 

Consciousness  is  the  stronghold  of  the  libertarian.  "  We 
must  conclude,  then,"  says  Mr.  Sidgwick,  "  that  against  the 
formidable  array  of  cumulative  evidence  offered  for  Deter- 
minism there  is  but  one  opposing  argument  of  real  force  : 
the  immediate  affirmation  of  consciousness  in  the  moment 
of  deliberate  action.  And  certainly,  in  the  case  of  actions  in 
which  I  have  a  distinct  consciousness  of  choosing  between 
alternatives  of  conduct,  one  of  which  I  conceive  as  right 
or  reasonable,  I  find  it  impossible  not  to  think  that  I  can 
now  choose  to  do  what  I  so  conceive,  however  strong  may 
be  my  inclination  to  act  unreasonably,  and  however  uni- 
formly I  may  have  yielded  to  such  inclinations  in  the  past. 
...  I  recognise  that  each  concession  to  vicious  desire 
makes  the  difficulty  of  resisting  it  greater  when  the  desire 

^  H.  L.  Mansel,  Prolejomcna  Loyica,  p.  334.  -  Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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recurs ;  but  the  difficulty  always  seems  to  remain  sepa- 
rated by  au  impassable  gulf  from  impossibility."  ^ 

What  is  this  appeal  to  consciousness  worth  ?  Protest  is 
always  made  against  the  admission  of  consciousness  as  a 
witness.  To  apply  this  test  of  certitude  to  anything  be- 
yond one's  present  state  is  more  than  it  is  available  for. 
If  it  has  reference  to  the  past,  "  I  need  a  faithful  memory 
to  support  me  in  the  advance  I  have  made,  and  we  know 
that  memory  is  anything  but  infallible."  If  it  has  refer- 
ence to  the  future,  "  by  the  very  act  of  extending  the 
affirmation  I  trench  upon  the  region  of  fallibility."  ^  Con- 
sciousness, says  the  Determinist,  is  an  abstraction  which 
you  are  converting  into  an  arbitrator.  But  consciousness 
is  not  a  faculty  in  itself.  The  term  merely  expresses  the 
fact  of  being  aware  of  any  particular  state  of  body  or  mind 
at  a  particular  moment.  How  can  I  be  conscious  of  some- 
thing that  may  never  happen — that  if  I  will  I  shall  move 
my  arm  ?  To  say  I  am  conscious  I  could  have  willed  this 
instead  of  that,  is  to  assert  consciousness  of  what  never  did 
happen.  Eestricted  to  the  passing  moment,  consciousness 
of  change  of  feeling  is  infallible.  But  you  have  no  right 
to  borrow  the  term  because  it  is  infallible  in  its  own 
sphere,  in  order  to  emphasise  the  strength  of  your  convic- 
tions in  some  other. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  this  is  altogether  as  true  of  willing, 
as  of  the  act  which  follows  it.  I  am  conscious  that  I  can 
do  as  I  will.  No  ;  this  is  saying  too  much.  I  have  come 
to  say,  I  am  conscious  I  can  do  so  and  so,  from  the  act 
having  invariably  followed  the  volition.  But,  as  Hume 
observes,  between  the  act  and  the  willing  of  it  I  may  be 
smitten  with  palsy.  For  all  that,  we  seem  to  be  conscious 
of  a  power  of  self-determination, — not  of  acting,  but  of 
willing, — in  spite  of  strong  internal  solicitation  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Until  the  fact  is  accomplished  it  is  a 
thing  of  the  future ;  the  feeling  "  trenches  on  the  region 

1  The  Method  of  Ethics,  p.  56. 
2  A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  chaj).  xi. 
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of  fallibility."  But  it  is  also  a  comprehension  of  con- 
ditions that  are  actually  present ;  it  intuitively  affirms 
there  is  nothing  at  the  existing  moment  to  impede  ray 
will.  It  is  like  being  conscious  that  there  is  sufficient 
space  to  move  in ;  though,  until  the  trial  is  made,  the 
proof  of  actual  accomplishment  is  of  course  wanting. 

Mansell's  denial  of  the  applicability  of  the  law  of 
causality  to  human  actions  will  be  considered  presently. 
His  conviction  that  he  could  act  in  either  of  two  ways, 
"  all  the  antecedent  phenomena  being  precisely  the  same," 
is  obviously  erroneous.  For,  whichever  way  he  decided, 
tliat  way  must  have  been  determined  by  a  state  of  mind 
different  from  the  state  required  to  determine  the  other 
way;  the  last  antecedent,  therefore,  of  each  of  two  different 
decisions  could  not  possibly  be  the  same ;  unless,  to  be 
sure,  we  accept  tlie  notion  that  the  "  will  of  itself  makes 
anything  begin  to  be."  But  this  would  simply  render  our 
actions  purposeless. 

The  notion  that  motives,  although  themselves  conse- 
quents, annul  our  freedom  ;  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
desire  or  not  desire,  in  the  sense  that  the  desire  does  not 
positively  originate  with  ourselves,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
fraught  with  confusion.  Mr.  Spencer  having  admitted 
that  a  man  himself — taken  as  a  group  of  physical  changes 
which  constitute  the  impulse — determines  his  own  actions, 
adds :  "  But  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the  action  is 
therefore  the  result  of  his  free-will,  is  to  say  that  he 
determines  the  cohesion  of  psychical  states  by  which  the 
action  is  aroused ;  and  as  these  psychical  states  consti- 
tute himself  at  that  moment,  this  is  to  say  that  these 
psychical  states  determine  their  own  cohesions,  which  is 
absurd." 

Is  the  conclusion  absurd  ?  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  perfectly 
right  in  identifying  the  man  with  his  motives,  and  thence 
arguing  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  man  himself  who  deter- 
mines his  actions.  But  is  it  sound  reasoning  to  allow  to 
the  man  this  power  of  self-determination,  and  then,  by 
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tacitly  identifying  the  motives  with  physical  sequences, 
denounce  self-determination  as  an  absurdity  ? 

When  Schopenhauer,  or  Barratt,  or  whoever  it  may  be, 
says,  "  The  new  wish,  by  adding  which  we  secure  the 
victory,  is  itself  produced  by  motive,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  association  from  something  which  has  preceded ;  "  the 
abstraction,  motive,  is  thought  of  as  something  apart 
from  the  man  himself.  So  that,  as  a  rule,  to  say  a  man 
is  influenced  by  motives,  and  these  motives  by  "  some- 
thing which  has  preceded,"  implies  that  to  this  extent  his 
action  is  not  that  of  a  free  agent :  one  might  almost  say, 
so  far  as  motive  has  to  do  with  them,  a  man's  acts  are 
not  his  own.  Mr.  Spencer  steers  clear  of  this  absurdity ; 
yet,  as  it  would  seem,  persists  in  regarding  mental  and 
physical  changes  as  in  all  respects  the  same ;  and  in  so 
doing  either  lands  us  in  fatalism,  or  leaves  us  sticking  as 
fast  in  the  mire  as  ever, 

No  one  who  maintains  that  man's  acts  resemble  phy- 
sical events,  in  being  subject  to  the  law  of  causation,  can 
pretend  that  the  two  are  not  unlike  in  respect  of  the 
conscious  element  which  enters  into  the  former.  It  is  this 
that  constitutes  the  generic  difference  of  moral  acts ;  and, 
as  I  contend,  makes  man  a  free  and  accountable  agent. 
Motive  is  only  a  general  name  for  the  mental  condition 
which  induces  voluntary  action.  This  mental  state  may 
be  a  present  feeling,  a  revived  feeling,  or  a  prospective 
feeling;  whichever  it  be,  its  ultimate  reference  is  to 
pleasure  or  pain,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  man  himself.^ 
However  many  motives  or  mental  states  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  the  final  motive,  one  and  all  were  the  man's 
own  mental  states.     And  as  any  particular  man's  sensi- 

1  Many  acts  have  no  direct  refer-  of  "  adjustment,"  if  ever  a  conscious 

ence   of  this  kind.      They  may  be  one,  must  have  had  reference  to  self, 

jjerformed  for  their  own  sake  alone,  As  Locke  shrewdly  says,  "  The  mo- 

vvithout    a   thought    of    any    more  tive  for  continuing  in  the  same  state 

distant   motive.      But    even  where  or  action  is  only  the  present  satis- 

habit    has    rendered     certain    acts  faction  in  it ;  the  motive  to  change 

completely    automatic,    the    process  is  always  some  uneasiness." 
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Lility  never  existed  initil  his  nervous  system  existed, 
that  man's  voluntary  acts,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  on  his 
sensibility  and  intelligence — which  of  course  is  071I1/  in 
2mrt — are  absolutely  unlike  physical  events ;  for,  in  so  far 
they  positively  originate  with  him.  To  say  they  poten- 
tially existed  previously  as  mind-stuff,  or  as  some  other 
mode  of  motion,  or  as  any  other  fantasy  that  "metempiric" 
may  find  a  name  for,  involves  at  least  as  great  a  mystery 
as  that  which  it  affects  to  elucidate.  It  can,  therefore, 
have  no  theoretical  worth  for  the  purposes  of  explanation. 

Man  neither  made  himself  nor  the  world  he  lives  in : 
it  is  quite  certain  therefore  that  he  is  not  absolutely  free. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  his  belief  in  limited 
freedom  is  an  illusion.  To  argue  that  our  very  sensi- 
bility deprives  us  of  freedom,  that  because  our  suscepti- 
bility of  pleasure  and  pain  and  our  moral  dispositions, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  grounds  of  them,  are  innate,  we 
are  therefore  neither  more  nor  less  free  than  the  clouds, 
may  be  true  so  far  as  consistency  of  language  is  truth  ; 
but  the  truth  plants  those  who  insist  upon  it  in  a  pal- 
pable contradiction.  For  if  such  susceptibility  be  in- 
compatible with  freedom,  then  to  be  free  we  ought  to  be 
insensible,  without  desires,  without  purpose,  and  act  as 
mere  machines. 

Machines — automata,  in  fact — we  must  be,  unless  Real- 
ism is  a  falsity.  A  glance  at  the  previous  letters  of  this 
series  will  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  take  any  other 
view,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  Transcendentalism. 
Without  such  aid  we  must,  like  Dr.  Huxley,  "  hold  witli 
the  materialist  that  the  human  body,  like  all  living  bodies, 
is  a  machine,  cdl  the  operations  of  wliich  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  explained  on  physical  principles."  ^  With  him 
we  must  confess  our  inability  to  see  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  mind  acts  upon  body.  The  contrary  opinion 
would  saddle  us  with  the  untenable  hypothesis  of  "  a 
creation  of   energy."      "  Were  it   possible,"  says   Lange, 

'  On  Descartes'  Discourse. 
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"  for  a  single  cerebral  atom  to  be  moved  by  *  thought,' 
only  so  much  as  the  millionth  of  a  millimetre  out  of  the 
path  assigned  to  it  by  the  laws  of  mechanics,  the  whole 
'  world-formula  '  would  become  inapplicable  and  unmean- 
ing. But  human  actions,  even,  e.g.,  those  of  the  soldiers 
destined  to  plant  the  cross  upon  the  mosque  of  Sophia, 
of  their  generals,  the  diplomatists  concerned,  and  so  on  ; 
all  tliese  actions  result,  scientifically  speaking,  not  from 
'  thoughts,'  but  from  muscular  movements,  whether  these 
serve  to  make  a  march,  to  draw  a  sword,  or  guide  a  pen. 
.  .  .  The  muscular  movements  are  set  free  by  nervous 
activity ;  this  arises  from  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
these  are  entirely  determined  by  the  structure  of  the  brain, 
by  the  sensory  conductors,  and  by  the  atomic  movements 
of  molecular  changes,  and  so  on,  under  the  influence  of 
the  centripetal  nervous  activity.  We  must  quite  realise 
that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  can  undergo  no 
exception  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  without  becoming 
wholly  meaningless,  and  we  must  rise  to  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  activity  of  man,  individuals  as  well 
as  peoples,  might  go  on,  as  it  actually  does  go  on,  without 
the  occurring  in  any  single  individual  of  anything  resem- 
bling a  thought  or  a  sensation.  The  glance  of  man  might 
be  'just  as  full  of  soul,'  the  sound  of  his  voice  just 
as  '  moving,'  only  that  there  would  bfe  no  soul.  .  .  .  The 
two  worlds  [of  unconscious  and  of  conscious  beings]  are 
therefore  to  be  absolutely  alike,  witli  only  this  differ- 
ence, that  in  the  one  the  whole  mechanism  runs  down 
like  that  of  an  automaton,  without  anything  being  felt  or 
thought,  whilst  the  other  is  just  our  world ;  then  the 
formula  for  these  two  worlds  would  be  entirely  the  same. 
To  the  eye  of  exact  research,  they  would  be  indistinguish- 
able." ^  Mr.  Spencer  talks  of  the  "  insanity  of  Idealism." 
If  this  be  not  the  insanity  of  Realism  I  know  not  what  is. 
We  have  said  that,  hut  for  the  voice  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness, combined   with   the  fact  that   other   sentient 

•■  History  of  Materialism,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
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beings  behave  as  we  do,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  man  is  not  an  automaton ;  yet  when  science  explains 
votuutary  action  upon  purely  physical  principles  it  must 
have  recourse  to  mind.  Take  any  instance  :  Engaged  in 
concentrated  thought,  a  man  rests  his  head  on  his  hand.  He 
suddenly  becomes  aware  of  the  unusual  throbbing  of  the 
temporal  artery.  He  reflects  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  unduly  taxed.  Assuming  "  thought  "  to  be  the  cause, 
he  purposely  directs  his  attention  to  some  frivolous  pur- 
suit— looks  out  of  the  window,  or  what  not.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  pulsation  has  become  normal,  and  his  theory 
of  mental  intluence  is  thereby  verified.  Is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  subdued  action  without  reference  to  conscious- 
ness ?  Here  was  prevision  of  remote  consequences,  and 
recollection  of  remote  experiences,  both  combining  simul- 
taneously to  make  up  the  present  psychical  state  from 
which  the  motive  impulse  proceeded.  Shall  we  interpret 
the  remembrance  and  the  prevision  as  "nascent  motor 
changes  ?  "  If  so,  how  could  they  be  soleli/  due  to  other 
motor  changes  ?  Would  the  excessive  action  of  the  heart 
tend  to  regulate  and  adjust  itself  ?  The  theory,  I  am 
aware,  is  that  association,  which  has  already  linked  one 
motor  change  with  another,  now  fires  the  entire  train.  But 
where  does  the  first  spark  come  from  ?  An  "  impression," 
we  are  told.  Yes,  I  grant  you,  a  mental  impression. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  will,  the  whole  proceeding 
must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  explained  by  the  primary 
conscious  sensation,  which  in  turn  admits  of  no  explana- 
tion whatever,  but  which,  nevertheless,  begins  and  ends 
with  the  man  himself. 

"  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind  no  one  doubts, 
and  that  when  mental  aberrations,  of  whatever  nature,  are 
manifested,  the  brain  is  diseased  organically  or  function- 
ally, we  take  as  an  axiom."  ^  And  how  are  mental 
diseases  treated  now-a-days  ?  The  important  part  of  the 
treatment  is  almost  entirely  mental.     Trom  the  pliysical 

1  Dr.  Ferrier,  Localisation  0/ Cerebral  Disease. 
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side  mucli  may  be  done  M'liere  morbid  action  can  be 
traced  to  excessive  or  defective  blood-supply  ;  but  even 
here,  the  nse  or  abuse  of  mental  stimulants  is  the  point 
to  be  considered.  The  irresistible  evidence  is  always 
before  us  that  in  some  inconceivable  way,  in  some  way 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  teaching  of  science,  mind 
does  act  upon  body,  and  that  this  action  cannot  possibly 
be  explained  by  any  metaphysical  theory  which  either 
separates  the  two,  or  identities  one  with  the  other. 

Schopenhauer  quotes  Bichat  (in  support  of  his  own 
belief  that  character  is  unalterable),  to  the  effect  that 
character  depends  on  organisation ;  and  that  this  is 
unalterable  because  we  cannot  control  the  circulation,  the 
respiration,  &c.  The  above  remarks  lead  to  the  opposite 
conclusion.  Muscles  are  developed  by  increasing  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nerve-centres  in  the  brain 
are  strengthened  and  developed  in  a  similar  way.  Yet 
both  the  bodily  and  the  mental  gymnastics  requisite  for 
the  purpose  are  often  extremely  irksome ;  and  we  have  to 
force  ourselves  to  the  task,  by  calling  up  mental  states 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  passive  resistance  of  the 
body. 

How  upon  any  mechanical  theory  can  we  account  for 
the  following  ?  "  It  is  possible  by  directing  your  atten- 
tion to  a  particular  part  of  your  hand  to  make  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  that  part  which  shall  in  time  become 
a  sore  place.  Some  people  have  given  this  explanation, 
which  seems  a  very  probable  one,  of  what  has  happened 
to  those  saints  who  have  meditated  so  long  upon  the 
crucifixion  that  they  have  got  what  they  call  stigmata, 
that  is,  marks  of  wounds  corresponding  to  the  wounds 
they  were  thinking  about."  ^  How  are  we  to  account  for 
the  tendency — which  is  undoubtedly  a  law  of  our  nature 
—  to  assume  a  bodily  state,  attitude,  or  movement  that 
we  see  enacted  by  another  person  ?     An  infinite  chain  of 

^  Clifford's  Essays,  Bod)/  and  Mind. 
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pliysical  events  iniglit  be  conceived  to  Lave  led  up  to  the 
tit  of  grief  or  merriment  wliich  I  see  in  another  person ; 
for  that  person  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  an  automaton. 
But  upon  what  meclianical  principles  can  a  physical 
impulse  belonging  to  that  chain  be  imparted  to  my  body 
solely  through  the  eye  ?  The  law  of  association,  is  the 
ready  reply.  But  though  the  tendency  referred  to  be  a 
primary  law  (as  I  believe  it  to  be),  experience  is  wanting 
to  establish  the  association.  Supposing  the  experience  to 
be  hereditary,  then  have  we  to  fall  back  upon  mysteries, 
which  are  sterile  arguments  for  any  side. 

It  is  waste  of  time,  however,  to  dwell  on  platitudes  like 
these,  and  yet  the  statement  that  our  characters  are  un- 
alterable amounts  to  this  :  Matter  under  special  combina- 
tions becomes  aware  of  its  own  behaviour ;  this  behaviour 
is  subject  to  the  very  same  mechanical  laws  as  rule  the 
properties  of  matter  not  thus  specially  combined;  the 
conviction  that  a  totally  different  law  comes  into  play 
with  the  new  and  totally  different  form  of  existence  is 
(though  also  produced  by  the  combination)  illusory ;  the 
only  ultimate  reality  is  material  force. 

Speaking  of  the  control  of  the  feelings,  Professor  Bain 
says,  "  It  is  a  fact  too  common  to  be  questioned  that  we 
can  restrain  and  regulate  the  course  of  our  feelings  in 
many  ways."  We  can  "  put  on  a  calm  exterior  while  a  fire 
is  raging  within.  This  is  the  most  simple  and  direct  mode 
of  bringing  the  will  to  bear  upon  a  state  of  mental  excite- 
ment." ^  The  feat  is  accomplished  by  controlling  the 
voluntary  muscles.  Professor  Bain  here  affirms  that  the 
power  of  the  will  is  limited  to  "  the  circle  of  recognised 
voluntary  muscles."  "  As  regards  then  the  command  of 
the  emotional  states,  the  one  thing  clearly  practicable  is 
to  check  or  further  all  that  part  of  the  diffusive  manifes- 
tation made  up  of  the  movements  of  voluntary  organs. 
...  It  is  by  such  restraint  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
suppressing  pity,  anger,  fear,  pride  on  many  trifling  occa- 

^  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  p.  361. 
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sions.  If  so,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  suppression  of  the  actual 
movemeuts  has  a  tendency  to  suppress  the  nervous  cur- 
rents that  incite  them,  so  that  the  internal  quiescence 
follows  the  external.  ...  It  is  a  law  of  our  constitution 
that  the  inward  wave  tends  to  die  away  by  being  refused 
the  outward  vent." 

On  the  influence  of  volition  he  writes :  "  The  custom  of 
coercing  the  flow  of  ideas  and  the  attitude  of  attention 
is  an  extremely  valuable  one,  both  for  purposes  purely 
intellectual  and  for  the  general  government  of  the  temper 
and  feelings.  We  may  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the 
highest  branch  of  self-discipline."  ^  So,  too,  in  his  "  Mental 
and  Moral  Science."  "  The  will  operates  under  the  form 
of  attention  or  mental  concentration.  .  .  .  The  power  of 
the  will  over  the  trains  of  thought  .  .  .  may  be  consider- 
able. We  may  not  at  once  determine  what  thought  shall 
arise,  but  of  those  that  have  arisen  we  can  determine  the 
attention  upon  some  rather  than  upon  others ;  the  witli- 
drawal  of  attention  from  any  one  will  nullify  its  power  of 
farther  reproduction."  ^ 

Professor  Bain  notices  the  power  of  repetition  in  the 
formation  of  moral  habits, — the  conversion,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
puts  it,  of  voluntary  to  automatic  acts ;  but  he  fully 
recognises  a  man's  own  share  in  the  work  when  he  says, 
"  It  is  necessary  above  all  things  never  to  lose  a  battle. 
Every  gain  on  the  wrong  side  undoes  the  effect  of  several 
conquests  on  the  right."  In  the  same  belief,  George  Eliot 
writes,  "We  prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the 
reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil  that  gradually  deter- 
mines character."  3  "  The  character  of  me,"  says  Clifford, 
"  is  what  determines  the  character  of  the  action ;  .  .  . 
within  certain  limits  I  have  made  myself."  * 

It  is  indisputable  that  acts  depend  mainly  on  character, 
and  that  character  depends  very  largely  on  organisation ; 
but,  as  I  have  just  submitted,  there  is  every  reason  to 

1  TJie  Emotions  and  the  Will,  p.  379.  ^  Ubi  supra,  p.  158. 

3  Romola,  *  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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believe  that  organisation  itself  is  modifiable, — indirectly  by 
conscious  reflection  upon  its  effects,  and  directly  by  either 
stimulating  or  starving  the  organs  through  the  control  we 
possess  over  the  voluntary  muscles.  I  know  that  the 
sight  of  certain  objects  will  start  a  train  of  ideas  whose 
sequence  is  ruled  by  the  laws  of  association,  and  may  be, 
consequently,  beyond  my  control.  But  I  have  the  power 
to  shut  my  eyes  or  turn  my  head  away :  if  so,  I  have 
power  to  start  another  train  of  thought. 

Protesting  against  the  doctrine  that,  a  man's  character 
is  formed  for  him  and  not  hj/  him,  and  that  "  he  has  no 
power  to  alter  it,"  John  Mill  says,  "  Tliis  is  a  grand  error. 
He  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power  to  alter  his  character. 
.  .  .  His  character  is  formed  by  his  circumstances  (includ- 
ing among  these  his  particular  organisation)  ;  but  his  own 
desire  to  mould  it  in  a  particular  way  is  one  of  those 
circumstances,  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  influ- 
ential," If  those  who  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
our  characters  "  could  place  us  under  the  influence  of 
certain  circumstances,  we,  in  like  manner,  can  p>hace  our- 
selves under  tlie  influence  of  other  circumstances."  ^  The 
"  can"  is  denied  by  the  necessarian,  who  assures  us  this  is 
a  delusion.  The  placing  of  ourselves  is,  he  thinks,  the 
result  of  an  endless  chain  of  antecedents.  Had  "  the 
position  and  movement  of  all  the  atoms  in  the  universe  " 
been  known  to  him  a  million  years  ago,  he  would  have 
been  "  in  a  position  to  derive  from  these,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  mechanics,"  not  only  the  "  placing "  in 
question,  but  "  the  whole  past  and  future  "  of  the  world. 
To  this  I  reply :  The  chain  is  not  endless, — unless  con- 
sciousness be  a  physical  fact.  Our  own  feelings  in  a  great 
measure  help  to  determine  us,  and  our  own  feelings  had 
an  absolute  beginning  as  our  feelings.  Our  actions  follow 
our  feelings.  There  is  here  a  sequence  in  time,  as  there  is 
between  a  physical  cause  and  its  effect.  But  whereas,  in 
the  latter  case,  both  cause  and  effect  are  modes  of  motion, 

^  Lo'jic,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
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in  the  former,  one  of  the  series,  feeling,  is  not  a  motion. 
Beyond  sequence  in  time  there  is  no  similarity.  "  Our 
character  is  formed  by  us  as  well  as  for  us ;  but  the  wish 
which  induces  us  to  attempt  to  form  it  is  formed  for  us ; 
and  how  ?  Xot,  in  general,  by  our  organisation,  nor  wholly 
by  our  education,  but  by  our  experience — experience  of 
the  painful  consequences  of  the  character  we  previously 
had,  or  by  some  strong  feeling  of  admiration  or  aspiration 
accidentally  aroused."  ^ 

1  J.  S.  Mill,  uli  mp'a. 
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LETTER    XIV. 

Considering  the  extensive  influence  of  tlie  late  M.  Cousin 
upon  speculative  opinion  in  France,  it  is  curious  how 
little  he  is  studied  amongst  ourselves.  Something  of  this 
may  be  due  to  his  own  mysticism ;  something  to  the  strong 
realistic  tendencies  which  have  always  characterised  Eng- 
lish thouglit ;  and  something  to  the  teaching  of  the  school 
of  which  John  Mill  is  the  leading  exponent.  As  a  modern 
representative  of  the  ontological  method,  one  could  hardly 
choose  a  better  example  than  Cousin.  And  as  our  next 
task  will  be  to  examine  the  Necessary  Truths  upon  which 
the  Mentalists,  as  I  have  called  them,  found  their  specula- 
tions, it  may  be  convenient  to  preface  our  remarks  by  a 
glance  at  Cousin's  philosophy. 

Cousin  makes  human  reason  his  point  of  departure.  He 
first  inquires  what  are  the  elements  of  reason ;  or,  as  he 
explains  it,  what  the  fundamental  ideas  which  "  preside  at 
its  development."  The  condition  of  intelligence  is  differ- 
ence :  consciousness  implies  diversity.  Unity,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  unmeaning  but  for  the  conception  of 
variety.  E  converso,  variety  postulates  unity.  Two  ele- 
ments, therefore,  are  essential  to  human  reason  or  intelli- 
gence. Two  elements  and  their  relation, — for  one  term 
owes  its  existence  to  the  other — I'un  nest  qu'a  condition 
qiie  Vautre  soit  cii  mime  temps.  The  relation,  therefore, 
is  that  of  cause  and  effect.  The  two  representative  terms 
under  which  all  others  may  be  brought  are  the  finite  and 
the  infinite.  These  two  assume  various  forms,  or  are 
variously  expressed  as  unity  and  plurality,  phenomenon 
and  substance,  absolute  and  relative,  necessary  cause  and 
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contingent  cause,  &c.,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  thought.  Thus,  if  we  think  of  space,  we  must  con- 
ceive it  as  finite  space,  or  else  as  the  space  of  spaces,  i.e., 
infinite  space.  If  we  think  of  existence,  it  must  be  rela- 
tive or  absolute.  If  of  external  or  internal  phenomena, 
the  thought  implies  being  in  itself,  i.e.,  substance ;  and  so 
on.  Xow,  all  the  first  terms  of  these  correlatives,  viz., 
infinite,  nnity,  substance,  &c.,  are  to  be  conceived  also  as 
canse — not  relative,  contingent,  finite,  but  absolute  cause.^ 
If  it  were  not  so,  the  phenomenal  world  would  not  exist. 
But  the  world  does  exist  as  relative  and  as  effect ;  there- 
fore substance  also  exists  as  absolute  and  as  cause.  Again, 
absolute  cause  can  only  exist  in  relation  to  its  effect,  i.e., 
the  world.  Hence  the  world  is  but  the  development  and 
manifestation  of  the  absolute,  the  perfect,  the  infinite, — 
fallen  in  developing  itself  into  variety,  imperfection,  the 
finite.^ 

This  savours  somewhat  of  Pantheism,  for  which  Cousin 
fervently  prays  his  doctrine  may  not  be  mistaken.  It 
certainly  has  the  appearance  (as  he  himself  apprehends) 
de  tourmcnter  les  abstractions.  It  is  the  ontology  of  Des- 
cartes seasoned  with  a  soupQon  of  Plato  and  Spinoza. 
Eelatives  prove  the  reality  of  their  correlatives.  Ideas 
prove  the  existence  of  their  objects.  Absolute  existence 
passes  into  relative  existence.  Never  has  the  subjective 
method  been  more  boldly  and  thoroughly  employed.  Here 
is  its  culmination.  The  question  w^hether  ideas  repre- 
sent realities  is  not  pertinent;  the  true  question  is  as  to 
the  reality  of  things.  "  Tor  ideas  are  not  the  reflections  of 
things,  but  things  are  the  reflection  of  ideas."  ^     Having 


1  "L'immensite  ou  I'unit^  de  I'es-         -  "C'est  la  cause  absolue  qui  ab- 

pace,  I'eternite  ou  I'uuite  du  temps,  solument  cr<5e  absolument  se  mani- 

I'unite    des  nombres,    Tunitd  de  la  feste,  et  qui  en  se  developpant  tombe 

perfection,  I'ideal  de  toute  beaute,  dans  la  condition  de  tout  develop- 

linfini,  la  substance,  I'etre  en   soi,  pment,  entre  dans  la  variety,  dans 

I'absolu,  c'est  xvne  cause  aussi,  non  le  fini,  dans  I'imparfait,  et  produit 

pas  une  cause  relative,  contingente,  tout  ce  que  vous  voyez  autour  de 

finie,    mais   une   cause    absolue." —  vous." — Ibid. 
Leron  iv.  3  Lejon  v. 
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reached  these  heights,  we  are  (exclaims  Cousin)  in  the 
clouds  :  nous  avons  perdu  terre. 

But  we  may  not  yet  descend.  Ideas  are  but  concep- 
tions of  reason, — and  what  is  reason  ?  Is  it  human  ?  Is 
it  yours  ?  Compare  it  with  what  is  yours, — the  will,  for 
instance.  You  can  control  tlie  will.  You  can  move  your 
arm,  or  not,  as  you  please.  The  will  belongs  to  you.  But 
can  you  alter  your  conception  of  a  mathematical  truth  ? 
Can  you  conceive  two  and  two  to  make  five  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  And  so  with  all  the  truths  of  reason.  You  cannot 
conceive  that  two  parallel  lines  will  meet,  nor  that  what 
is  right  is  not  obligatory.  More  than  this,  you  know 
that  what  you  are  obliged  to  think  true,  all  others  are 
obliged  to  think  true.  The  fact  is,  reason  does  not  belong 
to  you :  C\st  qiicllc  nc  vous  apparticnt  pas.  Eeason  is 
not  individual.  It  is  not  human.  It  is  universal  and 
absolute.  Eeason  is  infallible.  It  is  not  Eeasou  that 
errs, — error  is  born  of  its  relation  with  the  senses ;  it  is 
the  imagination  and  the  passions  which  lead  it  astray. 
Human  reason  is  but  a  phase  of  eternal  Eeason — of  Eeason 
itself.  Its  elements  are  elements  of  a  divine  whole.  This 
unity  constitutes  absolute  Eeason — Divine  Intelligence. 
This  unity,  in  short,  is  God,^ 

The  summary  of  Cousin's  philosophy  may  be  thus 
expressed.  The  divine  nature  of  reason  is  proved  by 
its  universality,  its  necessity,  and  its  infallibility  ;  and 
through  its  constituent  elements  we  have  an  immediate 
intuition  of  God.  This  is  the  crowning  pinnacle  of 
transcendentalism,  or  rather  of  mysticism.  Descartes' 
clear  and  distinct  conceptions  and  Leibnitz's  test  of  neces- 
sity and  universality,  which  were  adopted  by  Eeid,  Stewart, 
Hamilton,  Wliewell,  and  Mansel,  all  come  to  this.  To 
use  the  words  of  a  popular  theologian,  "These  intuitions 
guarantee  the  truths  which  they  reveal."  ^ 

1  "L'unit(5  de  cette  triijlicitd  est  saint  que  reconniiit  et  adore  le  genre 

seul    reel.    .    .    .    Quelle    est    cette  humain,"  &c. — Leron  v. 

unitd  ?      L'intelligence    divine    elle  -  Cf.  M'Cosh's  Method  of  Divine 

meme.      Voila    le    Dieu    trois    fois  Government. 
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If  the  a  priori  argument  for  belief  in  God  rests  on  the 
validity  of  "  necessary  truths  "  generally,  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  hear  what  can  be  said  for  or  against  them. 

The  Idealism  of  Berkeley  brought  forth  the  scepticism 
of  Hume.  The  scepticism  of  Hume  provoked  not  only 
the  defence  of  Philosophy  by  Kant,  but  a  like  though 
quite  independent  attempt  by  Eeid  for  the  same  purpose. 
Eeid,  who  at  one  time  had  been  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Berkeley,  took  alarm  at  the  consequences  logically  de- 
duced by  Hume  from  Idealism,  and  vainly  set  up  his  plea 
for  common  sense.  This  involved  the  theory  of  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  the  appeal  to  consciousness  as  its  guaran- 
tee. But  there  was  nothing  new  in  Eeid's  method.  He 
simply  reiterated  the  axiom  of  Leibnitz :  "  Experience 
informs  us  only  of  what  is  or  has  been,  not  of  what  must 
be."  Dugald  Stewart  followed  in  the  same  track.  But 
the  writer  who  did  most  to  familiarise  English  thinkers 
with  the  German  ontologists  was  Coleridge.  He  too  de- 
rived his  impulse  from  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  or  perhaps 
from  the  wider  cause  of  the  infidel  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Taking  Kant  as  his  leader,  Coleridge  draws  a  distinction 
between  lleason  and  the  Understanding.  The  latter  he  calls 
"  the  faculty  of  judging  according  to  the  sense."  He  thus 
illustrates  the  difference :  If  we  analyse  any  given  im- 
pression conveyed  by  sight  or  touch, — suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  iron  of  a  turf-spade, — what  is  the  result?  The 
understanding  compares  its  sides,  and  finds  that  any  two 
measured  as  one  are  greater  than  the  third ;  "  and  accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  the  imagination,  there  arises  a  presumption 
that  in  all  bodies  of  the  same  figures — that  is,  three- 
cornered  and  equilateral — the  same  proportion  exists."  ^ 
All  subsequent  observation  confirms  the  fact ;  experience 
proves  it  to  be  true.  "  And  there  will  exist  no  ground  or 
analogy  for  anticipating  an  exception  to  a  rule  generalised 
from  so  vast  a  number  of  particular  instances.      So  far 

^  Aids  to  Reflection. 
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and  no  further  could  the  understanding  carry  us."     "  The 
reason  supersedes  the  whole  process,  and  on  the  first  con- 
ception presented  by  the  understanding  in  consequence  of 
the  first  sight  of  a  triangular  figure,  of  whatever  sort  it 
might  chance  to  be,  it  affirms  with  an  assurance  incapable 
of  further  increase,  with  a  perfect  certainty,  that  in  all 
possible  triangles  any  two  of  the  enclosing  lines  will  and 
must  be  greater  than  the  third.     In  short,  understanding 
in  its  highest  form  of  experience  remains  commensurate 
with  the  experimental  notices  of  the  senses  from  which  it 
is  generalised.      Eeason,  on  the   other  hand,  either  pre- 
ddermines  experience  or  avails  itself  of  a  past  experience 
to  supersede  its  necessity  in  all  future  time,  and  affirms 
truths   which   no  sense  could   perceive,  nor  experiment 
verify,   nor   experience    confirm."  ^      Tlie   tenets   of    the 
intuitive  theory  could  not  be  more  felicitously  expressed. 
Coleridge  further  asserts,  "  That  there  is  an  intuition  or 
rwimediate   beholding,   a   conviction   of  the   necessity  and 
universality  of  the  truth  so  beholden,  not  derived  from  the 
senses;  which   intuition,  when  it  is   construed  by  pure 
sense,  gives  birth  to  the  science  of  mathematics,  and  when 
applied,  to  objects  supersensuous  is  the  organ  of  theology 
and  philosophy."     Elsewhere  he  describes  metaphysics  as 
"  the  science  which  determines  what  can  and  what  cannot 
be  known  of  being  and  the  laws  of  being  a  priori ;  that 
is,  those  necessities  of  the  mind  or  forms  of  thinJdng,  which^ 
though  first  revealed  to  us  by  experience,  must  yet  have 
pre-existed  in  order  to  malce    experience  itself   possible, 
even  as  the  eye  must  exist  previous  to  any  act  of  see- 
in^T,  though  by  sight  only  can  we  know  that  we  have 
eyes.    ^ 

This  is  a  mere  echo  of  Kant,  With  reference  to  the 
arbitrary  distinction  of  the  mind's  powers,  which  Locke 
condemned  as  the  making  of  "  so  many  distinct  agents  in 
us^" — this  is  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  "  Critique." 
The  mental  operations  respectively  ascribed  by  Kant,  and 

1  Aids  to  Reflection.  ^  The  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  309. 
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after  him  by  Coleridge,  to  the  understanding  and  to  tlie 
reason,  are  both  instances  of  what  is  commonly  and  cor- 
rectly called  reasoning.  From  something  perceived  or 
known  the  mind  jumps  to  something  else  unperceived  or 
unknown.  It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  in  certain  cases 
there  is  "  an  assurance  incapable  of  future  increase ; "  but 
this  is  not  due  to  any  mysterious  advantage  that  reason 
possesses  over  understanding.  It  is  due  to  a  very  im- 
portant law  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are  irresistibly 
impelled  to  project  the  judgment  of  the  moment  into  the 
future, — to  assume  that  what  is  will  always  be.  Mr. 
Bain  has  named  it  the  Law  of  Perseverance,  and  aptly 
compared  it  to  the  first  law  of  motion.  "  Our  first  ex- 
periences are  to  us  decisive ;  we  go  on  under  them  to  all 
lengths,  being  arrested  only  by  some  failure  or  contra- 
diction." ^  The  credulity  of  infancy  and  inexperience, 
as  illustrative  of  this  primitive  tendency,  is  familiar  to 
every  one. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  though  a  sincere  advocate  of  the 
introspective  method,  was  not  a  thoroughgoing  a  priorist. 
To  be  sure,  he  says,  "  What  I  cannot  but  think  must  be  a 
priori  or  original  to  thought ;  it  cannot  be  engendered  by 
experience  upon  custom."  ^  This  statement  occurs  in  a 
discussion  on  Space  and  Time,  which  he,  like  Kant,  held 
to  be  fundamental  conditions  or  forms  of  external  and. 
internal  perception.  He  also  maintained  that  geometry 
and  arithmetic  are  a  priori  sciences.  But  he  emphatically 
asserts,  in  opposition  to  Whewell,  that  the  axioms  of 
mechanics  "  are  eduds  of  experience."  ^ 

The  opinions  of  Whewell  on  this  head  were  far  more 
consistent  than  those  of  Hamilton ;  and  his  distinguished 
position  amongst  recent  thinkers,  combined  with  the 
powerful  support  he  gave  to  the  a  priori  school,  singled 
him  out  as  a  leader  against  whom  the  adverse  party  used 
mainly  to  direct  their  attacks.      It  matters  little  which 

^  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  p.  537. 
^  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  ^  iJiscussions,  p.  337. 
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of  Whewell's  philosophical  works  we  open,  equivalent 
expressions  may  be  found  in  any  of  them.  He  firmly 
takes  his  stand  on  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  "  The  pecu- 
liar character  of  mathematical  truth  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily and  inevitably  true."  He  cannot  suppose  that  any 
mathematician  would  hold  that  geometrical  truths  are 
learnt  from  experience.  "We  might  ask  such  persons 
how  experience  can  show  not  only  that  a  thing  is,  but 
that  it  must  he  ;  by  what  authority  she,  the  mere  recorder 
of  the  actual  occurrences  of  the  past,  pronounces  upon  all 
possible  cases,  though  as  yet  to  be  tried  hereafter  only,  or 
probably  never ;  or,  descending  to  particulars,  when  it  is 
maintained  that  it  is  from  experience  alone  that  we  know 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  we  ask 
who  ever  made  the  trial,  and  how  ? "  ^  This  axiom,  and 
the  two  others  that  magnitudes  are  equal  which  exactly 
fill  the  same  space,  and  that  two  straight  lines  which  cut 
one  another  cannot  both  be  parallel  to  a  third,  clearly 
depend  on  our  idea  of  space.  "  Thus  we  unfold  out  of 
the  idea  of  space  the  propositions  of  geometry,  which  are 
plainly  truths  of  the  most  rigorous  necessity  and  uni- 
versality." -  According  to  Whewell,  the  notion  of  space 
itself  is  not  obtained  from  experience.  "  Experience  gives 
us  information  concerning  things  without  us,  but  our 
apprehending  them  as  without  us  takes  for  granted  their 
existence  in  space."  Quite  so ;  but  this  may  be  only  a 
question  of  priority.  Assuming,  for  argument  sake,  that 
space  has  objective  existence,  it  would  necessarily  be  the 
very  first  of  our  experiences.  The  first  movements  of  our 
limbs  would  make  us  acquainted  with  space,  before  Ave 
found  out  that  it  was  occupied  by  "  things  without  us." 

Whewell  asks.  Who  ever  proved  by  trial  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space  ?  Sir  John  Her- 
schel's  reply  to  the  same  question  respecting  an  axiom 
of  mechanics  was  that,  no  one  would  dream  of  proving  a 

^  Thoughts  on  tlie  Study  of  Mathematics. 

-  PhUos'.rphy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  yi. 
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self-evident  proposition,  and  of  staking  its  trntli  on  one 
additional  attempt.  "  This  would  be  as  if  a  man  should 
resolve  to  decide  by  experiment  whether  his  eyes  were 
useful  by  hermetically  sealing  himself  up  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  metal  case,"  ^  In  his  essay  on  Whewell,  Herschel 
argues  that  such  truths  as  these  first  principles  of  geometry 
are  generalised  from  experience  :  "  That  they  pervade  all 
the  objects  of  experience  must  ensure  their  continual 
suggestion  by  experience ;  that  they  are  true  must  ensure 
that  consistency  of  suggestion,  that  iteration  of  uncon- 
tradicted assertion  which  commands  implicit  assent  and 
removes  all  occasion  of  exception ;  that  they  are  simple 
and  admit  of  no  misunderstanding  must  secure  their  ad- 
mission by  every  mind." 

What  further  explanation  is  necessary,  from  the  real- 
istic point  of  view  ?  What,  in  the  face  of  such  explana- 
tion, can  justify  the  assumption  that  experience  will  not 
amply  account  for  the  whole  attitude  of  the  mind  touch- 
ing these  necessary  ideas  ?  Inasmuch  as  they  relate  to 
the  most  obvious  external  facts,  these  facts,  under  the 
existing  constitution  of  our  minds,  would  necessarily 
teach  them.  And  the  degree  of  necessity  with  which  we 
were  compelled  to  recognise  them  would  be  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  their  simplicity  and  to  the  frequency  of  their 
presentation.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  diiferent 
effects  produced  on  us  when  contemplating  two  propo- 
sitions both  equally  true,  but  one  of  which  is  obvious 
and  familiar  and  the  other  recondite  and  strange.  Ob- 
jectively it  is  not  more  necessarily  true  that  two  and  two 
make  four  than  it  is  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  of  the  planets  are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of 
their  distances.  Yet  our  intuitive  perception  and  early 
familiarity  of  the  first  has  conferred  upon  its  recognition 
a  subjective  necessity,  while  the  discovery  of  the  latter 
required  a  prodigious  effort  of  the  highest  mathematical 
genius.     To  minds  that  fully  apprehend  Kepler's  great 

^  Essays. 
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Law,  this  also  might  become  subjectively  necessary  no  less 
than  the  relation  between  twice  two  and  four.  Indeed, 
Whewell  has  declared  that  the  laws  of  definite  propor- 
tions in  chemical  composition  is  a  truth  the  negation  of 
which  is  inconceivable ;  so  that  in  his  case  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  necessities  of  thought  may  be  acquired 
by  experience. 

Mill's  two  chapters  on  "Necessary  Truths,"  and  the 
chapter  on  "Theories  Concerning  Axioms,"  practically 
exhaust  the  subject;  although  one  of  his  later  publica- 
tions gave  rise  to  some  remarks  from  Mr.  H.  Spencer 
which  we  shall  turn  to  presently.  Mill's  theory  is  that, 
"when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  conclusions  of  geometry 
are  necessary  truths,  the  necessity  consists  in  reality  only 
in  this,  that  they  necessarily  follow  from  the  suppositions 
from  which  they  are  deduced."^  He  also  tells  us,  the 
definitions  from  which  the  conclusions  of  geometry  are 
partly  deduced  are  only  hypothetically  true.  "  There 
exist  no  real  things  exactly  conformable  to  these  defini- 
tions. There  exist  no  points  without  magnitude  ;  no 
lines  without  breadth,  nor  perfectly  straight ;  no  circles 
with  all  their  radii  exactly  equal,  nor  squares  with  all 
their  angles  exactly  right."  Will  it  be  said  they  are 
mentally  true  ?  No,  returns  Mill.  Lines  without  breadth 
are  inconceivable.  Geometry  is  conversant  with  such 
lines,  angles,  and  figures  only  as  really  exist,  and  these  do 
but  approximately  correspond  to  the  definitions.  If  this 
be  so,  "  what  is  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  axioms, — what 
is  the  evidence  on  w^hich  they  rest  ?  I  answer,  they  are 
experimental  truths,  generalisations  from  observation. 
The  proposition  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space, 
...  is  an  induction  from  the  evidence  of  our  senses." 

The  same  doctrine  was  held  by  Dugald  Stewart :  "From 
what  principles  are  the  various  properties  of  the  circle 
derived  but  from  the  definition  of  a  circle  ?  and  from 
what  principle  the  properties  of  the  parabola  or  ellipse 

^  Logic,  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 
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but  from  the  definition  of  these  curves  ?  A  similar  obser- 
vation may  be  extended  to  all  the  other  theorems  which 
the  mathematician  demonstrates."  ^ 

Locke  was  of  a  like  opinion :  "  The  mathematician  con- 
siders the  truth  and  properties  belonging  to  a  rectangle 
or  circle  only  as  they  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind  ;  for  it 
is  possible  he  never  found  either  of  them  existing  mathe- 
matically, that  is,  precisely  true  in  his  life.  .  .  .  All  the 
discourses  of  the  mathematicians  about  the  squaring  of  a 
circle,  conic  sections,  or  any  other  part  of  mathematics, 
concern  not  the  existence  of  any  of  those  figures;  but 
their  demonstrations,  which  depend  on  their  ideas,  are  the 
same  whether  there  he  any  circle  in  the  ivorld  or  no." 

Whately  says :  "  It  has  been  rightly  remarked  by  D. 
Stewart  that  mathematical  propositions  are  not  properly 
true  or  false,  in  the  same  sense  as  any  proposition  respect- 
ing real  fact  is  so  called  ;  and  hence  the  truth,  such  as  it 
is,  of  such  propositions  is  necessary  and  eternal,  since  it 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  any  complex  notion  which  you 
have  arhitrarily  formed  must  be  exactly  conformable  to 
itself." 

Many  others  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect.  Not- 
withstanding these  great  names,  I  cannot  go  the  length 
of  thinking  that  geometrical  truths  are  merely  truths  by 
courtesy,  i.e.,  that  they  depend  on  definitions  which  are 
only  hypothetically  accurate.  Most  assuredly  the  axioms 
are  not  arbitrary  (this  Mill  cordially  assents  to),  but  are 
true,  whether  approximately  or  not,  because  they  con- 
form to  actual  relations  of  space.  Were  it  not  so,  we 
could  neither  navigate  the  globe  nor  predict  the  return  of 
a  comet.  Some  confusion  arises,  I  think,  from  treating 
definitions  as  axioms,  and  making  the  conclusions  of  geo- 
metry depend  on  the  former.  Of  course,  no  truth  can  be 
derived  from  a  mere  definition  except  the  meaning  of 
words.  When  we  say  parallel  planes  are  such  as  never  meet, 
though  indefinitely  produced,  the  proposition  is  barren ;  it 

^   Works,  voL  ii.  p.  41. 
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conveys  nothing  beyond  the  meaning  of  the  word  "par- 
allel." But  Avhen  we  say  two  straight  lines  which  inter- 
sect each  other  cannot  both  of  them  be  parallel  to  a  third 
straight  line,  this  is  no  definition,  but  an  axiom,  which, 
however  self-evident,  is  absolutely  true  of  a  corresponding 
fact,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  conclusions  which  are 
demonstrably  accurate. 

Nor  can  I  admit  the  justice  of  the  implication  that 
because  there  are  no  lines  without  breadth,  the  lines 
which  do  exist  afford  but  partially  accurate  data  for  geo- 
metrical calculations.  A  straight  line,  in  the  geometrical 
sense,  is  nothinij  but  length  of  distance  in  a  uniform  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  length  of  the  distance  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth,  if  measured  in  a  uniform  direction,  gives  us  the 
notion  of  length  without  breadth,  and  perfect  straightness. 
Decide  this  as  we  may,  it  is  but  a  collateral  matter,  and 
in  no  wise  affects  the  question  whether  these  axioms  are 
derived  from  experience,  the  denial  or  admission  of  which 
depends  upon  certain  transcendental  doctrines,  whose 
merits  have  yet  to  be  estimated  by  the  aid  of  Kant :  before 
we  can  decide  whether  experience  is  the  ultimate  source 
of  what  is  universally  accepted  as  truth,  we  have  to  inves- 
tigate the  question:  How  experience  itself  is  possible.  But 
we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  Empiricists. 

Stress  is  always  laid  by  the  Mentalists  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  experience  to  explain  certainty  beyond  ic.  This 
certainty,  say  the  others,  is  fully  accounted  for  by  an 
innate  propensity  to  generalise  all  first  experiences.  Mill 
has  provided  another  and  a  plausible  explanation  of  this 
assurance  with  respect  to  the  axioms  of  geometry.  The 
properties  of  geometrical  forms  are  capable  "  of  being 
painted  in  the  imagination  with  a  distinctness  equal  to 
reality,  in  other  words,  the  exact  resemblance  of  our  ideas 
of  form  to  the  sensations  which  suggest  them.  This,  in 
the  first  place,  enables  us  to  make  (at  least  with  a  little 
practice)  mental  pictures  of  all  possible  combinations  of 
lines  and  angles,  which  resemble  the  realities  quite  as 
well  as  any  which  we  could  make  on  paper;  and  in  the 
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uext  place,  make  those  pictures  just  as  fit  subjects  of  geo- 
metrical experimentation  as  the  realities  themselves."  So 
that,  whether  the  images  were  mental  or  not,  "the  founda- 
tions of  geometry  would  be  laid  in  direct  experience." 

Having  argued  that  the  definitions  of  geometry  are  but 
hypothetically  true,  and  that  the  axioms  are  experimental, 
not  a  priori  truths,  Mill  goes  on  to  show  that  the  truths 
of  arithmetic  are  also  inductions  from  experience;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  demonstrative  sciences,  are  only 
necessary  truths  in  that  they  necessarily  follow  from  first 
principles,  which  in  turn  are  "  not  absolute,  but  only  con- 
ditional truths."  The  axioms  of  the  calculus — the  sums 
of  equals  are  equal,  &c. — are  absolutely  true  of  numbers, 
or  of  the  algebraic  symbols  which  stand  for  numbers,  and 
they  would  be  true  of  all  objects  whatever  if  the  first 
principles  of  arithmetic — such  as  one  and  one  are  two, 
&c. — were  true  of  all  objects  whatsoever.  This,  hoM'ever, 
is  not  the  case,  "  In  all  propositions  concerning  numbers 
a  condition  is  implied  without  which  none  of  them  would 
be  true,  and  that  condition  is  an  assumption  which 
may  be  false.  The  condition  is  that  i  =  i ;  that  all  the 
numbers  are  numbers  of  the  same  or  equal  units.  Let 
this  be  doubtful,  and  not  one  of  the  propositions  will 
hold  true."^  No  two  pounds,  no  two  minutes,  no  two 
inches,  no  two  of  anything  are  equal.  In  number  only  is 
i=ri.  "And  where  the  mere  number  of  objects,  or  of  the 
parts  of  an  object,  without  supposing  them  to  be  equivalent 
in  any  other  respect,  is  all  that  is  material,  the  conclu- 
sions of  arithmetic,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  that  extent  alone 
are  true  without  mixture  of  hypothesis."  Only,  therefore, 
in  the  few  cases,  such  as  the  census  of  a  country,  for 
instance,  is  the  result  of  a  calculation  absolutely  true. 
When  we  talk  of  miles,  accuracy  is  at  an  end.  In  a  flock 
of  sheep,  no  two  are  of  the  same  intrinsic  worth.  Two 
hostile  armies  may  have  exactly  the  same  number  of  men, 
horses,  and  guns,  but  their  strength  cannot  be  measured 
by  arithmetic. 

^  Lo(/ic,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 
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The  adverse  arguments  mav  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


A  Priori  or  Introspective  Doctrine. 

1.  Reason  predetermines  experi- 
ence. Certain  ideas  are  primary 
truths  of  consciousness. 

2.  The  negation  of  these  truths 
is  impossible.     They  are  necessary. 

3.  This  necessity  applies  to  all 
minds.     The  truths  are  universal. 

4.  The  necessity  is  not  derived 
from  experience.  This  is  proved  by 
introspection. 

5.  The  necessity  is  valid  for  nou- 
menal  being  as  well  as  for  pheno- 
menal. 


Psychological  or  Analytical  Doctrine. 

1.  Experience  determines  reason. 
The  so-called  primary  truths  are 
generalisations  from  experience. 

2.  Whenever  negation  is  impos- 
sible, subjective  necessity  cannot  be 
denied.     But, 

3.  The  necessity  is  not  always 
insuperable.  Hence  the  criterion 
cannot  be  relied  upon. 

4.  The  subjective  necessity  is  de- 
rived from  experience.  Proved  by 
the  analytical  method. 

5.  Of  noumena,  or  things  in  them- 
selves, we  can  know  nothing. 


If,  says  the  a  2^'>"^orist,  the  negation  of  a  proposition 
is  inconceivable,  that  proposition  is  necessarily  true. 
Granted,  says  his  opponent, — necessarily  true  for  you. 
What  then?  Are  the  relations  of  things  ruled  by  the 
limits  of  thought  ?  What  proof  can  you  offer  that  they 
are  necessities  for  other  minds  as  well  as  yours  ?  What 
proof  that  they  are  permanent  necessities  for  any  one  ? 
Nay,  what  proof,  if  the  necessity  were  insuperable  for  all, 
that  they  are  original  data  of  consciousness,  and  not  expli- 
cable by  the  known  laws  of  association  ? 

In  the  hands  of  the  analytical  school,  the  law  of  In- 
separable Association  is  a  formidable  weapon.  It  deals 
with  the  test  of  inconceivability  as  summarily  as  the  Law 
of   Perseverance  deals  with   the  predictive   certainty   of 
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reason.  "  Where  two  or  more  ideas  have  been  often 
repeated  together,  and  the  association  has  become  very 
strong,  they  sometimes  spring  up  in  such  close  combina- 
tion as  not  to  be  distinguishable.  Some  cases  of  sensation 
are  analogous.  .  .  .  Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often 
conjoined  that,  whenever  one  exists  in  the  mind,  the 
others  immediately  exist  along  with  it,  seem  to  run  into 
one  another,  to  coalesce,  as  it  were,  and  out  of  many  to 
form  one  idea ;  which  idea,  however  in  reality  complex, 
appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  one  of  those  of 
which  it  is  compounded.  ...  It  is  to  this  great  law  of 
association  that  we  trace  the  formation  of  our  ideas  of 
what  we  call  external  objects — that  is,  the  ideas  of  a 
certain  number  of  sensations  received  together  so  fre- 
quently that  they  coalesce,  as  it  were,  and  are  spoken  of 
under  the  idea  of  unity.  Hence  what  we  call  the  idea  of 
a  tree,  the  idea  of  a  stone,  the  idea  of  a  horse,  the  idea 
of  a  man.  .  .  .  Some  ideas  are  by  frequency  and  strength 
of  association  so  closely  combined  that  they  cannot  be 
separated.  If  one  exists,  the  other  exists  along  with  it, 
in  spite  of  whatever  effort  we  may  make  to  disjoin  them. 
For  example,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  think  of  colour 
without  thinking  of  extension,  or  of  solidity  without 
tigure.  We  have  seen  colour  constantly,  in  combination 
with  extension,  spread,  as  it  were,  upon  a  surface.  We 
have  never  seen  it  except  in  this  connection.  Colour  and 
extension  have  been  invariably  conjoined.  The  idea  of 
colour,  therefore,  uniformly  comes  into  the  mind,  bring- 
ing that  of  extension  along  with  it;  and  so  close  is  the 
association,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dissolve  it."  ^ 

The  law  of  Obliviscence,  which  John  Mill  was  the  first 
to  give  a  name  to,  supplements,  or  rather  comes  under,  the 
law  here  elucidated  by  his  father.  "  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  laws  of  obliviscence  that  when  a  number  of 
ideas  suggest  one  another  by  association  with  such  cer- 
tainty and  rapidity  as  to  coalesce  together  in  a  group,  all 

^  James  Mill,  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  L  p.  6S  ff. 
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those  nieiiiLers  of  the  group  which  remain  long  without 
being  attended  to  have  a  tendency  to  drop  out  of  conscious- 
ness." ^  For  instance,  the  laborious  process  of  learning  to 
read ;  what  once  cost  us  so  much  pains  we  become  at  last 
unconscious  of. 

The  law  of  inseparable  association  and  the  law  of 
obliviscence  would  explain  many  of  our  "inabilities  to 
think  and  inabilities  not  to  think  "  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  hypothesis.  And  seeing  that  the  so-called  necessary 
truths,  wdiich  the  mind  itself  is  supposed  to  formulate,  are 
engendered  so  early,  and  relate  to  such  obtrusive  facts,  it 
is  impossible  to  show  (say  the  sensationalists)  that  these 
laws  do  not  explain  them. 

Misunderstanding  and  dispute  have  arisen  from  the  use 
of  the  term  "  inconceivable."  If  "  inconceivable  "  mean 
that  a  proposition  is  false  because  I  cannot  helieve  it  to  be 
true,  or  that  it  is  true  because  I  cannot  hdieve  it  to  be 
false,  the  test  of  conceivability  is  worthless.  If  it  mean 
that  a  proposition  is  false  because  /  cannot  conceive  it  to 
be  true,  but  can  conceive  a  state  of  things  in  which  it 
might  be  true,  and  the  reverse  of  this,  the  test,  if  not 
worthless,  is  at  least  merely  provisional  and  hypothetical. 
If  it  mean  that  a  proposition  is  false  because  it  is  non- 
sensical, and  that  it  is  true  because  its  contradictory  is 
nonsensical,  then  and  then  only  is  the  test  absolutely 
valid. 

Under  such  limitation  as  this  the  test  of  conceivability 
would  not  appear  to  be  worth  much.  Yet  G.  Lewes  and 
]\Ir.  Spencer,  both  stanch  foes  of  the  introspective  and 
ontological  school,  maintain  that  what  is  inconceivable 
to  us  is,  ijJso  facto,  a  criterion  of  objective  truth.  Were 
it  not  that  Lewes  himself  professes  to  support  Mr.  H. 
Spencer,  one  would  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  same  opinions 
to  both ;  for  while  Lewes  repeatedly  affirms  tliat  all 
knowledge  and  every  test  are  alike  relative,  and  holds 
that  "  the  existence  of  an  external  world  cannot  be  proved 

1  Examination  of  Sir  IF.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  p.  250. 
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if  the  liigliest  degree  of  probability  is  rejected  as  insuffi- 
cient," ^  Mr.  Spencer,  though  admitting  "  that  conceivable- 
ness  depends  on  experience,  and  that  hence  in  respect  of 
all  things  beyond  the  measure  of  our  faculties  it  must 
ever  remain  an  inapplicable  test,"  ^  still  says,  "  We  have 
found  the  current  belief  in  objects  as  external  independent 
entities  has  a  higher  guarantee  than  any  other  belief 
whatever — that  our  cognition  of  existence  considered  as 
noumcnal  has  a  certainty  which  no  cognition  of  existence 
considered  as  phenomenal  can  approach."  ^ 

Allowing  the  doctrine  of  the  two  thinkers  to  be  essen- 
tially equivalent,  as  I  understand  them,  it  amounts  to  this  : 
Indestructible  beliefs — subjectively  necessary  truths — are 
those  the  negation  of  which  is  inconceivable.  They  are 
generalisations  from  experience,  which  rest  ultimately 
upon  the  testimony  of  consciousness :  —  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  organised  experience  forming  part  of  this 
doctrine.  The  ultimate  test  of  all  truth  being  conscious- 
ness, beliefs  guaranteed  by  this  test  are  infallibly  true,  so 
far  as  consciousness  is  infallible. 

But,  adds  Lewes,  "  consciousness  is  only  infallible  in 
verdicts  limited  to  identical  propositions."  *  And,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Spencer,  "  A  great  portion  of  men  are  incap- 
able of  interpreting  consciousness  in  any  but  its  simplest 
modes,  and  even  the  remainder  are  liable  to  mistake  for 
dicta  of  consciousness  what  prove,  on  closer  examination, 
not  to  be  its  dicta."  ^  Nevertheless  the  fact  that  conceiv- 
ability  is  determined  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness,  and 
the  further  fact  that  "  thought  is  determined  by  objective 
conditions,"  make  the  test  practically  valid ;  and  beliefs, 
the  negation  of  which  is  inconceivable  to  us,  are  true  in  the 
sense  that  the  order  of  ideas  corresponds  to  the  phenomena, 
"  so  that  the  one  becomes  a  reflection  of  the  other,  the 
movement  of  thought  following  the  movement  of  things." *" 

^  History  of  Philosophi/,  Ixvi. 
2  Principles  of  Psychologj/,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  ^  /^/c/.^  p.  55. 

*  Ubi  supra,  Ixi.  ^  Fortniyhtly  Review,  No.  V.  ''  Lewes. 
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Xotwitbstauding  that  "  men  may  mistake  for  necessary 
certain  beliefs  which  are  not  necessary,"  it  "may  yet 
remain  true  that  there  are  necessary  beliefs,  and  that  the 
necessity  of  such  beliefs  is  our  warrant  for  them."  1 

It  is  strange  that  so  astute  a  thinker  as  Lewes,  when 
alluding  to  this  controversy  between   himself  and   Mr. 
Spencer,  on  the  one  side,  and  John  Mill,  on  the  other, 
should  think,  "  there  can  be  little  real  opposition  between 
us,  in  spite  of  some  differences  of  language."     Between 
Mill  and  Mr.  Spencer  the  difference  is  as  wide  as  it  can 
be,  though  much  less  wide  in  the  case  of  Lewes  himself. 
Mill  dissents  toto  ccelo  from  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  that 
'■  the  necessity  of  such  beliefs  is  our  warrant  for  them," 
and  this  on  the  score  of  two  objections :  i.  That  the  dis- 
pute as  to  the  test  of  necessity  itself  disproves  the  validity 
of  the  test ;  2.  If  "  conceivableness  depends  on  experience," 
the  ultimate  test  is  not  necessity  of  thought,  but  experi- 
ence.    To  this  Lewes  replies :  Uniformity  of  experience  is 
not  to  be  adduced  as  a  test,  unless  this  uniformity  is 
guaranteed  by  the  unthinkableness  of  its  negation,-  whicli 
looks  very  like  proving  the  necessity  from  uniformity  of 
experience,  and  the  uniformity  from  the  necessity.     The 
circle  is  complete.     To  the  other  objection  Mr.  Spencer 
answers :  The  dispute  does  not  destroy  the  test ;  it  only 
proves  that  "  there  is   a   liability  to  overlook  what   are 
necessary  connections  in  our  thoughts,  and  to  assume  as 
necessary  others  which  are  not."     He  takes  the  case  of  an 
arithmetical  blunder  :  supposing  a  boy  to  make  the  addi- 
tion of  35  and  9  to  amount  to  46.     "Xow,  without  discus- 
sing the  mental  act  through  which  we  know  that  35  and 
9  are  44,  and  through  which  we  recognise  the  necessity  of 
this  relation,  it  is  clear  that  the  boy's  misinterpretation  of 
consciousness,  leading  him  tacitly  to  deny  this  necessity 
by  asserting  that  35  and  9  are  46,  cannot  be  held  to  prove 
that  the  relation  is  not  necessary."     Certainly  not.     But 
is  not  the  conclusion  irrelevant  ?     It  proves  what  was  not 

'  Mr.  Spencer.  ^  Ihld.,  Ixix, 

VOL.  n.  S 
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denied.  The  question  is  not  concerning  the  relation  of 
tilings,  but  "whether  the  so-called  necessary  connections  of 
thought  are  proofs  of  a  corresponding  order  of  things.  Mr. 
Spencer  bases  his  plea  for  the  criterion  of  conceivability 
on  the  fact  that,  in  all  demonstrative  reasoning,  each  step 
is  verified  by  an  appeal  to  reason.  Granting,  this,  still  if 
lilce  the  schoolboy,  we  mistake,  or  are  liable  to  mistake,  for 
dicta  of  consciousness  what  are  not  such — if  we  mistake 
false  inferences  for  intuitive  perception,  how  are  we  to 
know  M'hen  we  have  made  the  blunder  ?  This  difficulty 
utterly  destroys  the  value  of  the  criterion.  Genuine 
necessity  of  thought,  when  we  really  come  at  it,  may  cor- 
respond with  the  order  of  phenomena.  The  point  is,  how 
are  we  to  know  when  the  necessity  is  genuine  ?  The  test 
needs  testing.  Both  Lewes  and  Mr.  Spencer  freely  admit 
that,  we  "  occasionally  think  we  have  the  warrant  when  we 
have  it  not."  What,  then,  is  the  worth  of  this  Protean  test 
which  is  always  playing  us  such  slippery  tricks  ?  The 
answer  is,  "  The  only  thing  shown  is  the  need  for  verifica- 
tion of  data  and  criticism  of  the  acts  of  consciousness."  ^ 
The  only  real  test,  therefore,  is  experience.  But  while  the 
test  of  necessity  must  clearly  be  nil  for  those  who  are  not 
constrained  by  it,  for  those  who  are,  further  proof  is  super- 
fluous, since  whether  the  proposition  be  true  or  not  they 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  believe  it. 

Every  judgment  the  denial  of  which  involves  a  contra- 
diction is  necessarily  true.  Unless  its  denial  involves  a 
contradiction  it  is  not  necessarily  true.  The  consequence 
is,  the  only  necessarily  true  judgments  are  identical  pro- 
positions or  analytical  judgments,  all  of  which  may  be 
reduced  to  identical  propositions.  That  A  =  A  is  neces- 
sarily true,  because  the  opposite  is  self- contradictory.  The 
analytical  judgments — the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part ; 
all  islands  are  surrounded  by  water,  &c. — are  necessarily 
true,  because  they  may  be  resolved  into  identical  proposi- 
tions or  definitions.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  addition 

1  Fortnijhtly  lieview. 
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can  be  made  to  our  knowledge  by  the  assurance  that  a 
thing  is  what  it  is.  Everything  is  what  it  is.  But  how 
are  we  to  know  what  the  particular  thing  in  question  is  ? 
Is  it  ivJiat  loe  tahe  it  for  ?  That's  the  problem.  An  appeal 
to  consciousness  must  always  be  met  by  the  argument  of 
the  idealist.  Lewes,  while  allowing  this,  meets  the  objec- 
tion by  saying  :  "  To  reach  the  truth  we  have  no  need  for 
deeper  knowledge,  since  truth  is  simply  corrcsjjondence 
between  the  internal  and  external  orders."  This  tells  us 
what  relative  truth  is,  but  does  not  help  us  the  least  in 
proving  the  correspondence.  It  is  easy  to  agree  with 
Lewes  as  to  the  wisdom  of  contenting  ourselves  with  rela- 
tive truth.  That  is  quite  another  matter.  But  I  for  one 
totally  disagree  with  Mr.  Spencer  as  to  the  infallibility  of 
consciousness  respecting  the  independent  and  noumenal 
existence  of  external  objects  and  their  primary  qualities. 
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The  present  course  of  letters  is  devoted  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  ontological  and  cosmological  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  a  God.  The  ontological,  as  was  stated, 
rests  upon  the  data  of  consciousness.  It  is  intuitive,  or 
immediately  deduced  from  intuitions  primarily  furnished 
by  the  working  of  our  internal  faculties.  The  cosmo- 
logical proof  rests  partly  upon  experience,  and  partly  upon 
the  transcendental  conception  of  a  necessary  cause  outside 
the  contingent  world.  An  outline  was  roughly  sketched 
of  the  two  great  schools  of  philosophy — the  Mentalists 
and  the  Sensationalists.  The  former  were  said  to  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  necessary  and  universal  truths ;  amongst 
which  is  to  be  found  the  idea  of  God,  The  latter  were 
seen  to  derive  this  idea  from  sense  experience.  This 
diversity  of  opinion  soon  resolved  itself  into  a  dispute 
upon  the  nature  and  limit  of  knowledge  generally ;  which 
in  turn  must  always  come  to  the  fundamental  question  of 
philosophy — the  origin  of  knowledge  generally. 

Locke  was  taken  as  representing  the  empirical  or  a 
posteriori  thinkers ;  and,  upon  analysing  his  views,  it 
became  apparent  that  what  at  first  seemed  so  simple  and 
so  obviously  true,  was  both  complex  and  contradictory. 
It  turned  out  that  our  first  ideas  or  thoughts  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  mere  sensation.  Indeed, 
sensation,  as  implying  an  external  cause  of  it,  seemed  to  be 
the  problem  first  needing  solution.  Hence  we  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  were  right  in  positing 
some  measure  of  a  'priori  contribution  by  the  mind  itself, 
without  which  experience  would  not  be  feasible.     It  also 
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appeared  that  Locke's  theory  is  defective,  because  it  starts 
ou  the  false  assumption  of  Eealism  that,  mind  and  matter 
are  distinct  and  independent  entities,  whose  connection  is 
to  be  explained  upon  mechanical  principles.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  dualistic  hypothesis  inevitably  leads  to 
contradiction ;  in  illustration  whereof  we  noted  various 
notions  concerning  mind  and  matter,  each  of  which 
proved  more  or  less  untenable.  From  this  we  passed  to 
a  discussion  on  matter  and  force  ;  and  the  outcome  was 
again  clearly  antagonistic  to  Eealism,  Dualism,  and 
Materialism.  In  the  somewhat  superficial  and  elementary 
digest  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  now  to  be  set  before  you, 
it  will  not  be  urged  because  one  extreme  is  to  be  avoided 
that  this  is  any  justification  for  rushing  into  the  other. 

The  position  occupied  by  Kant  in  the  history  of 
thought  is  not  so  easy  to  define  as  his  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples would  have  us  believe.  His  power  and  subtlety  as 
a  thinker  were  prodigious.  And  there  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that,  the  whole  tone  of  the  nineteenth  century 
philosophy  bears  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  Kantian 
metapliysic.  There  is  not  a  thinker  of  note  since  Kant 
whose  opinions  w^ould  be  what  they  are  had  the  "  Critique 
of  Pure  Season "  never  been  written.  No  evidence  can 
more  clearly  testify  to  this  than  the  interest  in  Kant's 
great  M-ork  which  everywhere  shows  such  marked  signs 
of  revival.  Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
"  Critique "  has  given  rise  to  a  literature  of  its  own ; 
and  almost  every  year  now  brings  forth  some  new 
analysis  or  exposition  of  it  in  France,  Germany,  and  even 
in  England. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
critical  philosophy  was  followed  in  Germany  by  the 
absolute  Idealism  of  Fichte,  and  tlie  "  Identity  of  Contra- 
dictories "  of  Hegel.  For  practical  purposes  these  sys- 
tems were  not  worth  much.  The  world  never  could,  nor 
ever  will,  make  much  of  them.  And  the  reaction  wliich 
always  treads  on  ihe  heels  of  extremes  found  its  expres- 
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sion  in  the  Positivism  of  Anguste  Comte.  Concurrent 
with  this  ultimatum  of  speculative  wisdom  was  an  ad- 
vance in  physical  discoveries  such  as  never  before  had 
been  witnessed.  The  whole  energies  of  the  civilised 
world  were  concentrated  upon  applying  those  discoveries 
to  the  animal  and  social  exigencies  of  mankind.  Philo- 
sophy, and  with  it  religion  (for  the  spirit  of  criticism 
was  a  worm  at  the  root  of  all  the  creeds)  had  to  make 
way  for  politics  and  trade.  Freedom  and  wealth  were 
not  only  the  first,  (which  they  are  always  likely  to  be), 
but  the  sole  objects  worthy  of  pursuit. 

The  rapid  progress  of  science  was  not,  however,  pro- 
ductive of  unmixed  good.  Emboldened  by  her  splendid 
victories,  she  began  to  usurp  a  sort  of  dictatorship  over 
the  minds  of  the  gaping  multitudes.  Not  infrequently 
she  departed  from  her  own  legitimate  sphere  to  dog- 
matise where  her  teaching  was  worse  than  nescience. 
Physicists  of  the  highest  eminence,  whose  lives  had  been 
given  up  to  the  exclusive  study  of  some  special  depart- 
ment of  nature, — a  necessary  consequence,  by  the  way, 
of  ever-increasing  knowledge, — learnt  to  see  all  things 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  their  own  speciality. 
The  habit  of  seeking,  and  finding,  a  path  out  of  all  diffi- 
culties by  experimental  processes  led  them  to  employ 
the  same  means  where  these  cease  to  be  applicable.  To 
collect  facts  by  observation,  to  record  and  describe  these 
facts,  to  discover  their  relations  by  analysis,  and  to  call 
these  relations  the  laws  of  Nature,  are  the  principles 
which  constitute  the  scientific  method.  The  ancient 
theory  of  evolution,  supported  and  verified  by  the  ac- 
curate modern  modes  of  proving  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  and  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces,  and  the 
development  of  species,  were  all  thrown  into  one  scale. 
The  mechanical  explanation  of  the  universe  and  of  man's 
relation  to  it  was  the  only  theory  fit  for  a  rational  and  an 
educated  being. 

However  substantial  the  benefits  which  many  of  the 
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results  of  science  undoubtedly  conferred,  this  great  theo- 
retical result  —  Materialism  —  had  very  little  tendency 
to  alleviate  tlic  misery  which  either  does  or  does  not 
originate  with  animal  wants ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
wherever  this  misery  exists,  it  is  certain  that  Materialism 
tends  to  annihilate  the  faith  which  in  most  cases  is  its 
sole  relief. 

This,  then,  accounts  for  our  return  to  the  critical 
philosophy  of  Kant.  The  present  modes  of  thought  are 
found  inadequate  to  the  perennial  needs  of  human  nature. 
Questionings  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be, 
muttered  which  cannot  be  answered  in  terms  of  force  or 
motion ;  and  the  attempt  which  is  now  constantly  being 
made  to  find  answers  in  such  terms,  palpably  brings 
science  into  trouble  w^ithout  bringing  her  votaries  out  of 
it.  In  these  straits  it  has  occurred  to  many  that  the 
need  at  present  is  not  what  is  usually  meant  by  increase 
of  knowledge,  (the  increase  being  already  in  excess  of  our 
cramming  powers),  but  a  return  once  more  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  knowledge  we 
possess,  or  are  likely  to  possess ;  and  thus  to  ascertain 
what  authority  any  one  may  have  to  pooh-pooh  creeds 
and  cravings  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  are  about 
the  vitalest  part  of  a  man. 

When,  therefore,  the  questions  are  put,  Whereby  did 
Kant  advance  the  previous  boundaries  of  philosophy  ; 
what  new  regions  of  speculation  did  he  conquer ;  can 
it  be  affirmed  that  he  made  any  donations  to  the  funded 
thought  of  the  world  to  compare  with  the  legacies  of  the 
great  thinkers  whom  we  have  already  noticed ; — anything, 
for  instance,  to  match  Descartes*  physiological  explana- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling,  which  has  now  become  a 
commonplace  ;  or  with  Locke's  application  of  the  induc- 
tive and  analytical  method  to  mental  science ;  or  with 
Berkeley's  theory  of  vision  as  a  psychological  basis  of 
lielativism  ;  or,  finally,  with  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation, 
which  crowns  all  with  scepticism  ? — the  fairest  and  most 
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appropriate  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  purpose  wljich 
lias  incited  this  return  to  his  doctrines.  When  our 
survey  of  these  is  accomplished,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
evident  that  the  question  of  Kant's  merit  rests  entirely 
upon  his  treatment  of  the  ultimate  problems  of  philo- 
sophy— the  origin,  the  nature,  and,  above  all,  the  limit  of 
human  knowledge. 

We  may  now  set  to  work  upon  the  "  Critique,"  certainly 
not  with  the  ambition  to  master  it,  but  at  all  events  to 
get  such  an  acquaintance  with  its  leading  principles  as 
will  stand  us  in  good  stead  whenever  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics are  to  the  fore. 

Many  a  hard  book  would  be  easy  if  we  understood  at 
the  outset  what  the  author  wanted  to  tell  us.  This  may 
be  a  platitude  ;  but  who  has  not  read  a  book  through  before 
he  discovered  what  the  author  was  driving  at,  and  failed, 
maybe,  to  find  it  out  even  then  ?  The  "  Critique  "  is  hard 
reading,  because  the  subject-matter  is  hard,  and  because 
Kant,  though  many  years  in  thinking,  was  but  a  few 
months  in  writing  it.  Still,  barring  some  inconsistencies 
which  are  not  to  be  overcome,  the  work  is  intelligible 
enough  when  we  comprehend  Kant's  aim,  and  have  taken 
the  pains  to  master  his  unhappy  terminology.  These  two 
points  must  at  any  rate  be  made  sure  of.  There  will  be 
the  less  difficulty  about  the  former  in  that  Kant  himself 
is  very  explicit  as  to  his  purpose. 

Kant  was  startled  and  alarmed  by  Hume's  theory  of 
causation.  He  saw  at  a  glance  its  worst  consequences 
to  philosophy,  morality,  and  religion.  Philosophy  was 
brought  to  a  dead-lock ;  knowledge  was  impossible ; 
moral  freedom  a  delusion ;  and  religious  belief  a  fantasy. 
Nought  remained  but  "  Uberdruss  und  ganzlicher  Indifter- 
entism,  die  mutter  des  Chaos  und  der  nacht " — weariness 
of  spirit  and  utter  supineness,  the  mother  of  chaos  and  of 
night.  Between  Kant  and  Hume  there  was  this  essential 
difference  :  Kant  had  an  eye  to  consequences — moral  con- 
sequences.    Hume  left  these  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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"With  Kant,  the  practical  interests  of  humanity  were 
paramount.  These  interests,  as  he  thought,  require  the 
assumption  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  What 
"vvas  to  be  done  ?  He  must  at  once  vindicate  reason,  and 
prescribe  its  bounds.  He  must  avoid  Sensationalism, 
which  being  granted,  could  have  no  other  issue  than 
Hume's;  and  yet  contrive  to  escape  crude  Idealism, 
which,  however  alluring,  was  not  a  whit  less  destructive. 
If  it  was  Locke's  fallacy  to  sensucdise  the  conceptions  of 
the  understanding,  it  was  equally  fallacious  on  the  part 
of  Leibnitz  to  intcllcctualise  phenomena.  If  all  knowledge 
were,  as  Leibnitz  believed,  purely  analytical — if  it  were  no 
more  than  the  unfolding  of  conceptions  created  by  the 
activity  of  the  mind  itself,  no  addition  to  knowledge 
would  be  possible,  and,  for  anything  we  could  tell,  the 
whole  of  our  experience  might  be  an  illusion.  If  distinct 
and  clear  ideas  guaranteed  corresponding  existence,  as 
Descartes  maintained,  the  clear  idea  of  a  hundred  dollars 
would  be  as  good  as  gold.  If  we  can  know  nothing  but 
our  own  states  of  consciousness,  if  we  perceive  nothing 
"  besides  our  own  ideas  or  sensations,"  Berkeley's  refer- 
ence to  God  to  account  for  these  was  no  better  than 
Locke's  reference  to  matter  for  the  same  purpose. 

Is  knowledge  possible  ?  If  it  is,  how  is  it  possible  ? 
We  are  quite  familiar  now  with  the  difficulty  of  answer- 
ing this  puzzling  qviestion  :  how,  as  Hume  asks,  "  a  single 
perception "  can  "  produce  the  idea  of  a  double  exist- 
ence ?  "  Kant  thought  it  "  a  scandal  to  philosophy  and 
to  the  general  human  reason  to  be  obliged  to  assume  as 
an  article  of  mere  belief  the  existence  of  things  external 
to  ourselves."  But  did  he  silence  the  scandal  ?  This  is 
what  we  have  to  look  into.  He  tried  to  do  so  ;  and  he  had 
a  notion  that  in  this  dispute,  as  in  many  others,  though 
both  sides  were  wron'j,  there  was  still  somethincj  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  both ;  that  the  probability  was  there 
might  be  some  mistake  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  bone  of 
contention.     If  the  one  point  to  be  considered  is,  how  is 
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knowledge  possible  ?  surely  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
it  is,  not  to  take  our  knowledge  to  pieces,  and  then  put  it 
together  again,  for  this  must  in  every  case  ignore  the 
real  difficulty,  and  is  like  looking  for  the  spectacles 
which  one  has  upon  one's  nose ;  but  to  take  the  mind  to 
pieces,  so  to  speak,  and  ascertain  once  for  all,  if  possible, 
what  belongs  strictly  to  the  intellect  itself.  In  this  way  we 
might  perhaps  get  some  sort  of  notion  of  what  also  belongs 
to  the  world  outside  it.  Here  we  have  Kant's  great  aim. 
"  It  is  my  task  to  answer  the  question  how  far  reason  can 
go  without  tlie  material  presented  and  the  aid  furnished 
by  experience."  The  "  Critique  "  is  a  critical  investiga- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  pure  reason.  Its  first  object  is  to 
draw  a  line  betw-een  the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  elements 
of  knowledge.  No  one  before  Kant  had  tliought  of  at- 
tempting this  division  categorically ;  and  it  was  Hume 
who  suggested  to  him  the  guiding  principle  of  his  efforts. 
"  It  was  Hume,"  says  he,  "  who  gave  quite  a  new  direction 
to  my  researches  in  the  field  of  speculative  philosophy.  I 
did  not  regard  his  inferences,  for  I  knew  he  had  drawn 
them,  because  he   had  not   represented  to   himself   the 

whole  of  his  problem,  but  a  part  only I  therefore 

tried  whether  Hume's  notion  had  not  a  far  more  extensive 
application ;  and  soon  found  that  the  concept  of  cause 
and  effect  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  in  whicli  the  mind 
has  a  jpriori  conceptions  of  the  connection  of  things,  and 
that  such  a  'priori  conceptions  are  not  confined  to  meta- 
physics. I  next  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  number ; 
and  as  this  succeeded  with  me,  I  soon  felt  certain  that 
they  are  not,  as  Hume  is  of  opinion,  derived  from  ex- 
perience, but  have  their  origin  in  the  pure  intellect." 

Hume's  point  was  that,  the  only  fact  given  in  causation 
is  change.  One  event  follows  another.  As  to  any  causal 
nexus,  any  tie  which  necessitates  the  sequence,  we  know 
nothing  of  it.  Xevertheless,  we  have  the  feeling  that  the 
connection  is  a  necessary  one,  and  must  always  occur 
under  similar  conditions.     This  has  to  be  accounted  for. 
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Hume  declared  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  the  force  of 
habit ;  but,  said  Kant,  a  single  instance  produces  as 
strong  a  feeling  of  certainty  about  recurrences  as  a  million 
repetitions  of  it  would.  A  single  instance  is  not  a  habit. 
Indeed  Hume  himself  admits,  "  There  can  be  no  demon- 
strative argument  to  prove  that  those  instances  of  which 
we  have  had  no  experiences  resemble  those  of  which  we 
have  had  experience."  ^  Besides,  there  is  something  more 
in  the  case  than  mere  expectation  of  sequence.  AVe  feel 
there  is  much  more  than  this  when  a  magnet  on  one  side 
of  glass  moves  a  needle  on  the  other  side.  And  if  this 
remarkable  feeling  is  there,  and  experience  will  not 
account  for  it,  there  is  but  one  alternative  :  it  must  be 
an  «  ijriori  element  of  intelligence. 

When  he  came  to  look  about  him,  Kant  found  a  wliole 
class  of  mental  facts  of  a  precisely  similar  character. 
Hume  had  not  gone  far  enough.  His  notion  was  suscep- 
tible of  a  much  more  extensive  application.  The  task, 
therefore,  now  shaped  itself  into  the  classification  of 
judgments  of  a  like  nature.  Kant  talks  of  ascertaining 
their  number.  Obviously  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
make  an  inventory  of  the  judgments  themselves.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  out  what  kinds  of 
judgments,  and  how  many  kinds  there  are,  which  bear 
the  peculiar  stamp  of  necessity  and  universality,  Kant 
adopted  Leibnitz's  test  of  a  'priority.  But  neither  to 
Leibnitz  nor  to  any  one  else  had  it  occurred  to  define  and 
classify  the  subjective  conditions  of  experience.  This, 
then,  was  Kant's  object,  and  by  its  failure  or  success  he 
must  stand  or  fall. 

When  it  is  asked.  What  is  the  real  value  of  the  result  ? 
at  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  Kant's  prefa- 
tory reply :  "  A  cursory  view  of  the  present  work  will 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  its  use  is  merely  negative ; 
that  it  only  serves  to  warn  us  against  venturing  with 
speculative  reason  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  tliis 

^  A  Treatise,  &c.,  part  iii.  §  6. 
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is,  in  fact,  its  primary  use."  But  inasmuch  as  specula- 
tive reason  threatens  to  usurp  the  whole  realm  of  thought, 
instead  of  keeping  to  the  limits  of  sensihility,  which  is 
its  proper  sphere,  the  criticism  which  shall  define  these 
limits,  and  by  so  doing  prevent  interference  with  the 
exercise  of  pure  reason,  assumes  a  ])ositive  value.  This 
indicates  the  relation  of  the  critical  principles  to  God, 
freedom,  and  immortality.  But  although  this  distinction 
between  speculative  and  inire  reason  (which  alas  !  some 
are  profane  enough  to  think  arbitrary)  seems  to  hold  out 
brilliant  prospects  to  us,  although  too  we  might  suppose 
that,  if  we  can,  as  Kant  believes,  overstep  the  bounds  of 
experience  by  virtue  of  our  a  j^'i'iori  faculties  in  one 
direction  we  may  hope  to  do  so  in  another,  we  must  not 
be  too  sanguine.  Kant  is  the  last  person  to  lead  us  into 
delusive  expectations,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  by  his  own 
showing,  the  claims  he  puts  forth  for  "pure"  reason 
must  fall  under  the  scythe  of  his  own  "  Critique."  In  spite 
of  this  failure,  the  "  Critique  "  has  a  positive  value,  and 
this  consists  in  his  having  shown — what  has  already  been 
shown  in  our  criticism,  all  of  which  may  be  traced  to 
Kant  —  that  Sensationalism  will  not  explain  the  possi- 
bility of  knowledge  because  it  takes  no  heed  of  certain 
conditions  by  which  alone  knowledge  or  experience  is 
possible.  Locke  had  declared  the  mind  to  be  a  tabula 
rasa.  Yes,  said  Kant,  but  a  tabula  upon  which  certain 
characters  only  can  be  written ;  and  of  what  kind  I  now 
undertake  to  show  you. 


(    =85    ) 
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Before  fittempting  to  account  for  the  subjective  elements 
of  thought  common  to  all  intelligence,  Kant  naturally 
endeavours  to  establish  the  fact  that  such  a  'priori  con- 
ditions do  exist.  He  appeals  to  the  criteria  of  Leibnitz  : 
"  Necessity  and  strict  universality,"  he  repeats,  "  are  in- 
fallible tests  for  distinguishing  pure  from  empirical  know- 
ledge, and  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other."  ^ 
"  Every  change  must  have  a  cause "  is  an  instance  in 
point.  But  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  science  as  pure 
mathematics,  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  its 
axioms  are  necessarily  true,  sufficiently  proves  that  we 
have  judgments  that  are  necessary. 

He  now  makes  his  first  essay  in  classification.  He 
divides  all  judgments  into  analytical  and  synthetical.  The 
former  merely  unfold  or  analyse  what  is  already  contained 
in  a  conception.  The  latter  add  something  to  it.  "  For 
example,  when  I  say  all  bodies  are  extended,  this  is  an 
analytical  judgment."  The  idea  exUndon  is  contained  in 
the  idea — hody.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  say  all  bodies 
are  heavy,  I  add  something  to  the  conception  of  body  not 
involved  in  it.  By  the  addition  my  judgment  becomes 
synthetical.  The  distinction  being  drawn  between  what 
Locke  calls  "  a  trifling  proposition  "  and  one  that  "  conveys 
with  it  instructive  real  knowledge,"  Kant  next  addresses 
liimself  to  the  question  "  How  are  synthetical  judgments 
a  priori  possible  ? "  This  is  only  another  w^ay  of  stating 
his  grand  problem,  "  how  far  reason  can  go  without  the 
material  presented  and  the  aid  furnished  by  experiences." 

^  Page  3.     Tr.  refers  to  Meiklejohn's  translation  of  the  "  Kritik." 
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The  least  reflection  will  teach  us  that  we  must  at  once 
turn  to  the  origin  of  knowledge.  Here  we  must  be  very- 
careful  to  master  Kant's  terms.  "  That  all  our  knowledge 
begins  with  experience  there  can  be  no  doubt."  "  In 
whatsoever  mode  or  by  whatsoever  means  our  knowledge 
may  relate  to  objects,  it  is  at  least  quite  clear  that  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  immediately  relates  to  them  is 
by  an  intuition : "  by  a  perception  we  might  almost  say. 
The  word  "intuition"  is  important  as  pointing  to  the  sense 
element,  which  he  here  declares  to  be  essential  to  know- 
ledge. "  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  arises  out  of 
experience,  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
our  empirical  knowledge  is  a  compound  of  that  which  we 
receive  through  impressions  and  that  which,  the  faculty 
of  cognition  supplies  from  itself  (sensuous  impressions 
giving  merely  the  occasion)."  "  By  means  of  sensi- 
bility, therefore,  objects  are  given  to  us,  and  it  alone 
furnishes  us  with  intuitions ;  by  the  understanding  they 
are  thought,  and  from  it  arises  conceptions.  But  all 
thought  nmst  directly  or  indirectly,  by  means  of  certain 
signs,'  relate  ultimately  to  intuitions,  consequently  with 
us  to  sensibility,  because  in  no  other  way  can  an  object  be 
given  to  us."  In  this  last  quotation  we  have  Kant's 
theory  of  knowing  in  a  nutshell.  Every  sentence  must 
be  carefully  considered  if  we  would  escape  bewilderment 
when  we  come  to  the  unfolding  of  his  system.  Sensi- 
bility, you  observe,  gives  us  intuitions  of  objects  :  the 
understanding  converts  these  intuitions  into  thouo-hts : 
and  out  of  thoughts  we  get  conceptions. 

I  may  hint  to  you  at  once  that  Kant's  dualism  is  one  of 
the  insolvable  mysteries  of  the  "  Critique."  The  above 
sentences,  and  those  I  am  about  to  quote,  would  seem  to 
make  his  dualism  as  clear  as  Locke's.  Ere  long  his  Ideal- 
ism will  appear  almost  identical  with  Berkeley's.'^     There 

1  Kant  charged  the  Idealism  of  said  he,  "considered  space  a  mere 
Berkeley  with  making  experience  empirical  repi-esentation,  known  to 
"nothing  but  illusion."    "Berkeley,"     us,  with  all  its  determinations,  like 
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could  be  no  mistake,  one  would  think,  about  Kant's  use  of 
the  word  "object"  when,  for  instance,  he  describes  sensa- 
tion as  "  tlie  effect  of  an  object  upon  our  faculty  of  repre- 
sentation." Yet  nothing  can  be  more  delusive  than  the 
use  of  this  word  here.  According  to  Kant,  objects  are  no 
more  given  as  ready-made  objects  than  conceptions  are. 
They  only  become  objects  after  undergoing  mental  mani- 
pulation. What  is  given  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  sensa- 
tion is  2J^icnomenon.  "  That  sort  of  intuition  which  relates 
to  an  object  by  means  of  a  sensation  is  called  an  empirical 
intuition.  The  undetermined  object  of  an  empirical  intui- 
tion is  called  i^henomenon."  The  meaning  of  "  undeter- 
mined'"' is  just  what  I  have  described  as  the  ultimate  ground 
of  sensation,  and  is  something  or  other  as  yet  undetermined, 
unmanipulated,  untreated  by  mind.  Phenomenon,  there- 
fore, in  the  sense  here  used  ly  Kant,  must  stand  for  wdmt 
•we  neither  know,  nor  can  ever  know^,  anything  about.  But 
if  the  ultimate  cause,  or  occasion,  let  us  say,  of  sensation 
is  something  we  never  can  know  anything  about,  how  can 
we  predicate  existence  of  it  ?  This  at  once  suggests  Ideal- 
ism and  scepticism  as  absolute  as  Hume's.  But  we  must 
not  get  out  of  our  depth  before  we  have  learnt  to  swim. 

The  next  sentences  are  of  vital  importance.      "That 
which  in  the  phenomenon  corresponds  to  the  sensation  I 

the  phenomena  in  it,  only  by  means  which  all  phenomena  are  intuited, 

of  experience  or  perception.    I  show,  But  this  proof  of  reality,  this  escape 

on   tiie    contrary,   that    space    (and  from    illusion,    is   only   effected    by 

time,   which   Berkeley  overlooked),  saying,  space  is  as  real  as  the  mind 

with   all  their  determinations,    are  which    apprehends    it,    and   this    is 

known  a  priori  as  the  pure  form  of  precisely  what  Berkeley  says.     The 

our  sensibility."    Yet  what  does  the  weakness  of  Berkeley's  argument  is, 

difference  come  to  ?     Berkeley  held  that  the  permanent  mind  is  proved 

that  space,  "like  the  phenomena  in  by  the  existence  of  that  which  he, 

it,"  was  nothing  apart  from  mind  Berkeley,  denies.     The  weakness  of 

perceiving  it.     Kant  says  this  very  Kant's  position  is  that,  if  space  is 

fact,  pure  subjectivity,  makes  space  nothing  but   a  form  of   sensibility, 

a  reality.      Space   has   no   affinity  neither   it,  nor   the  phenomena  in 

with    phenomena,    which    are    the  it,   are  anything  apart  from  mind 

assumed  appearances  of  a  hypothe-  perceiving   it.      The   reality,  as  in 

tical  substance ;  it  is  not  an  "  ap-  Berkeley's    case,    depends    on    the 

pearance  "    of    anything    different  mind,  but  this  in  turn,  as  in  Berke- 

from  itself ;  it  is  "  the  pure  form  of  ley's  case,   depends  on  its   percep- 

sensibility; "  it  is  the  condition  under  tions. 
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term  its  matter ;  but  that  which  effects  tliat  the  content 
of  the  phenomenon  can  be  arranged  under  certain  rela- 
tions, I  call  its  form."  Note  well  this  distinction.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  "  Critique."  It  draws  the  line  between 
subject  and  object.  If  we  know  all  the  forms  of  thought, 
our  end  is  accomplished.  We  have  got  at  the  conditions 
necessary  to  all  thinking,  and  we  have  discovered  how 
a  jjriori  synthetical  judgments  are  possible. 

The  advantage  of  having  critically  examined  Locke  now 
becomes  apparent.  Throughout  that  criticism  the  one 
defect  insisted  upon  \yrs,  that  Locke  omitted  to  show,  or 
even  to  heed  the  necessity  of  showing,  how  the  arrangement 
of  these  "certain  relations"  was  brought  about;  how  the 
relations  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  are  established ;  how 
Mr.  Spencer's  "  automatic  classification  "  is  effected ;  how, 
in  a  word,  sensation  is  converted  into  perception.  Clearly, 
"  that  in  wliich  our  sensations  are  merely  arranged,  and 
by  which  they  are  susceptible  of  assuming  a  certain  form, 
cannot  be  itself  sensation.  It  is,  then,  the  matter  of  all 
phenomena  that  is  given  to  us  a  jjostcriori  ;  the  form  must 
be  ready  a  priori  for  them  in  the  mind,  and  consequently 
can  be  regarded  separately  from  all  sensation."  i 

Pursuing  his  system  of  classification,  Kant  divides  his 
forms  into  two  kinds :  forms  of  intuition  and  forms  of 
thought.  The  first  are  the  most  comprehensive,  because, 
if  all  thinking  is  referrible  to  intuitions,  whatever  is  com- 
mon to  these  is  common  to  the  other.  Now,  let  us  ask 
ourselves  what  there  is  which  enters  into  every  perception 
or  thought  conceivable  to  the  human  mind.  Two  elements 
are  inseparable  from  every  mental  fact,  whatever  name  we 

1  "He  concluded  that  there  were  sopliy,  vol.  i.  p.  33.)     To  speak  of 

two  cognitive  faculties  totally    dis-  two  cognitive  faculties,  reminds  us 

tinct    and    differing    in   kind,    sen-  a  little  too  much  of  Locke's  sensa- 

sibility    and    understanding.      This  tion   and  reflection.      Mr.   Mahaffy 

position   is  the  basis  of  the  whole  rightly  lays  stress  upon  Kant's  de- 

critical  philosophy.  .   .  .   We   shall  sign  to  vindicate  the  "  mind  itself " 

see  that  sensibility  is  a  receptivity  of    Leibnitz  ;    but    doubts    whether 

in  some  respects  passive,  and  under-  "  we    should    designate   them   both 

standing  an   active  spontaneity." —  under  the  same  name  of  faculty." 
/.  P.  Mahaffy,  Kant's  Critical  Pkilo- 
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choose  to  give  it.  These  two  are  Space  and  Time.  Space 
and  Time,  therefore,  are  Kant's  forms  of  intuition.  Here 
are  the  primary  conditions  of  experience.  Never  was 
there  a  bolder  (some  will  say  a  more  audacious)  stroke  of 
genius  than  to  make  these  conditions  not  external  but 
internal,  not  objective  but  subjective. 

Every  one  naturally  fancies  that  space  and  time  are 
objective  realities.  But,  says  Kant,  if  they  were,  you 
could  suppress  them  in  thought ;  as  you  can,  if  you  try, 
all  empirical  intuitions.  Do  what  you  will,  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  space  and  time,  even  in  thought.  There  is  no 
thought  divested  of  tliese  characteristics.  AVill  you  sur- 
render your  belief  in  their  objective  reality,  and  suppose, 
with  Hume,  that  "the  ideas  of  space  and  time  are  no 
separate  or  distinct  ideas,  but  merely  those  of  the  manner 
or  order  in  which  objects  exist "  ?  ^  Kant  replies,  "  Space 
is  not  a  conception  which  has  been  derived  from  outward 
experience.  Eor  ...  in  order  that  I  may  represent  them 
[objects]  not  merely  as  without,  of,  and  near  to  each  other, 
but  also  in  separate  places,  the  representation  of  space 
must  already  exist  as  a  foundation.  Consequently  the 
representation  of  space  cannot  be  borrowed  from  the  rela- 
tions of  external  phenomena  through  experience ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  this  external  experience  is  itself  only  possible 
through  the  said  antecedent  representation."  ^  It  is  beside 
the  purpose  to  say,  as  Bailey  disdainfully  says,  "We  see 
things  in  space  because  they  are  in  space."  For  whether 
we  think  with  Hume  and  Leibnitz  that  space  is  nothing 
but  the  relations  of  objects,  or  whether,  with  Mr.  Bain,  we 
ascribe  the  sense  of  it  to  "muscularity"  and  to  the  con- 
sciouness  of  particular  energies  and  activities  of  our  own,  the 
old  weak  point  of  the  analytical  method  at  once  confronts 
us : — to  account  for  space  we  have  to  presuppose  bodies, 
although  bodies  as  extended  objects,  or  as  co-existing  ob- 
jects, or  as  objects  successively  occupying  different  places, 
equally  presuppose  space.     "  Space  is  nothing  else  than 

^  A  Treatise,  dc,  part  ii.  sect.  4.  -  Tr.  24. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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the  form  of  all  phenomeua  of  the  external  sense — that  is, 
the  subjective  condition  of  the  sensibility  under  which 
external  intuition  is  possible.  Now,  because  the  receptivity 
or  capacity  of  the  subject  to  be  affected  by  objects  neces- 
sarily antecedes  all  intuitions  of  these  objects,  it  is  easily 
understood  how  the  form  of  all  phenomena  can  be  given 
in  the  mind  previous  to  all  actual  perceptions,  therefore 
a  priori."  ^ 

What  space  is  to  the  external  sense,  time  is  to  the 
internal.  Consequently  time  is  the  form  of  all  intuitions 
whatsoever,  whether  external  or  internal.  Change,  as  we 
liave  elsewhere  shown,  being  essential  to  consciousness, 
and  sequence  being  essential  to  change,  there  can  be  no 
consciousness  either  of  self  or  not-self  except  under  the 
form  of  time.  Space  and  time  are  "  the  condition  of  the 
mind's  receptivity,  under  which  alone  it  can  obtain  repre- 
sentations of  objects,  and  which,  consequently,  must  always 
affect  the  conceptions  of  these  objects."  ^ 

We  may  pass  to  the  other  kind  of  forms — the  forms  of 
THOUGHT.  As  these  are  a  sub-class,  they  must  be  much 
less  simple  and  more  numerous.  I  shall  only  say  a  few 
words  about  them  here,  because  it  will  be  far  easier  to 
understand  them  when  we  see,  presently,  their  use  in 
Kant's  theory  of  the  process  of  knowing. 

Since  the  simplest  perception  involves  the  establishment 
of  relations,  a  fortiori  every  conception  involves  a  similar 
mental  act.  Every  thought  requires  both  a  subject  and  a 
predicate.  If  we  think  of  anything  at  all,  we  must  think 
of  it  as  this  or  that  or  the  other.  But  the  kinds  of  judg- 
ments w^e  are  able  to  make  of  things  is  limited.  Kant 
limits  the  classes  to  four,  viz..  Quantity,  Quality,  Eelation, 
and  Modality.  Under  one  or  other  of  these  four  classes 
every  conceivable  judgment  may  be  brought.  Eor  instance, 
we  may  think  of  things  as  one  or  as  many,  or,  if  we  com- 
bine the  two,  as  a  wdiole  or  universal ;  this  would  be  a 
judgment  under  the  form  of  Quantity.     Take  Eelation ; 

1  Tr.  26.  -  Tr.  62. 
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under  this  head,  as  under  each  of  the  four,  Kant  makes 
three  subdivisions.  Here  they  are  substance  and  acci- 
dent, cause  and  effect,  and  reciprocity,  i.e.,  the  reciprocal 
action  of  cause  and  effect.  Well,  ■whenever  we  think  of 
any  event  or  any  change,  we  think  of  it  as  connected  with 
some  other  event  or  change  in  such  a  way  that  the  recur- 
rence of  one  involves  the  recurrence  of  the  other.  When 
formulated,  the  principle  of  this  judgment  is,  "that  all 
changes  take  place  according  to  the  law  of  the  connections 
of  cause  and  effect."  Tliis,  then,  is  another  typical  form 
of  judgment.  And  inasmucli  as  experience  could  never 
warrant  the  anticipatory  character  of  our  assumption, 
and  does  not  (as  Hume  admits)  suggest  even  that  peculiar 
notion  respecting  the  causal  nexus,  Kant  pronounces  this 
to  be  one  of  the  a  priori  forms  of  thought.^  To  these  four 
typical  conceptions,  with  their  twelve  subordinates,  Kant 
has  given  the  name  of  Categories,  or  pure  conceptions  of 
the  understanding. 

The  word  jjurc  has  an  important  meaning,  and  is  in 
constant  use  throughout  the  "  Critique."  It  is  opposed  to 
empirical,  which  always  refers  ultimately  to  sensation. 
"  I  call  all  representations  jjure,  in  the  transcendental 
meaning  of  the  word,  wherein  nothing  is  met  with  that 
belongs  to  sensation."  All  the  mental  forms,  therefore, 
are  inire  forms.  The  forms  of  thought  are  pure  concep- 
tions, the  forms  of  sensibility  pure  intuitions. 

We  are  now  furnished  with  the  instruments  and  ele- 
ments of  knowledge.  The  instruments  we  may  call  the 
conditions  or  forms,  the  elements  the  phenomena  or 
matter.  How  is  the  relation  brought  about  between  the 
two  which  eventually  constitutes  knowledge  ? 

^  The  consequences  of  making  the  onlj'  to  the  world  of  the  senses,  no 
causal  judgment  a  form  of  thought  arguments  can  be  founded  upon  it 
are  equal  in  importance  to,  and  per-  which  touch  the  transcendental  con- 
haps  more  easy  to  accept  than,  the  ception  of  a  world  beyond  the  senses  ; 
similar  treatment  of  time  and  space,  and  the  same  reasoning  (as  Kant 
For  theologians,  they  entirely  alter  points  out)  tells  with  the  same  force 
the  aspect  of  the  creation  doctrine,  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will.  ( Vide 
If  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  apply  infra,  p.  125.) 
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Retui'ii  to  a  passage  quoted  above :  "  That  which  effects 
that  the  content  of  the  phenomenon  can  be  arranged  under 
certain  rehitions  I  call  its  form."  Let  us  see  what  is 
meant  by  co)itcnt  of  a  ]_ilicnomcnon.  I  said  the  word  object 
was  delusive  ;  that  no  such  thing  as  a  ready-made  object 
was  given  (though  the  sensationalists  assume  it)  as  the 
cause  of  our  perceptions.  The  object  has  to  be  put  to- 
gether by  the  mind  before  the  mind  can  know  it  as  object. 
A  mere  succession  of  isolated  sensations  could  tell  us 
nothing.  It  is  possible  that  an  oyster's  intellectual  life 
may  consist  of  such.  If  so,  the  oyster  knows  nothing 
of  objects;  cannot  even  be  said  to  be  conscious.  For, 
'■■  consciousness  is  not  simply  a  succession  of  changes,  but 
an  orderly  succession  of  changes — a  succession  of  changes 
combined  and  arranged."  ^  "  To  be  simply  impressed 
with  a  light,  sound,  or  touch,  is  not  to  know  anything 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word."  "  Knowledge  neces- 
sarily implies  relations."  Locke's  "  simple  ideas "  are 
consequently  by  no  means  so  simple  as  he  thought.  The 
hand  could  not  feel  "  softness  "  if  the  mind  had  not  already 
known  hardness,  nor  "  warmth "  if  the  mind  had  not 
already  known  cold.  A  sequence  of  unorganised,  uncon- 
nected sense  changes  could  not  establish  the  relations 
necessary  to  knowledge ;  the  changes  could  not  collect  or 
unite  themselves  into  a  M^hole  or  individual  object ;  and 
if  they  could  not  do  this,  still  less  could  they,  "when 
loosened,"  as  Hume  says,  "  make  us  attribute  to  them  a 
real  simplicity  or  identity,"  such  as  each  one  of  us  feels 
himself  to  be.  "  Of  all  mental  notions,"  says  Kant,  "  that 
of  conjunction  is  the  only  one  that  cannot  be  given 
through  objects,  but  can  be  originated  only  by  the  sub- 
ject itself,  because  it  is  an  act  of  its  purely  spontaneous 
activity."  ^ 

Our  notion  of  an  object  is  that  it  is  one  thing ;  that  it  is 
a  single  thing  possessed  of  a  number  of  properties,  but 
still  possessed  of  its  own  simple  unity  and  identity.     The 

1  Ante,  p.  162.  -  Tr.  So. 
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properties  wliich  go  to  make  up  any  given  object  may  be 
indefinitely  numerous.  Before  they  can  be  known  as  one 
thing,  they  must  be  made  to  assume  some  intelligible 
shape.  They  must  be  put  together  and  systematically 
arranged ;  they  must  be  organised  si/nthcticalli/,  as  Kant 
terms  it.  The  "  loosened  "  elements  of  an  object  are  "  the 
undetermined  object  of  an  empirical  intuition."  That  much 
of  these  elements  that  corresponds  to  the  sensation,  i.e., 
that  ever  can  come  within  the  range  of  our  receptivity 
or  sensibility,  is  the  matter  of  a  phenomenon.  This  in- 
definitely varied  matter  Kant  calls  "  Das  mannigfaltige 
der  Vorstellungen  " — the  manifold  of  presentations,  or  the 
manifold  of  sensuous  intuitions.  The  arrans^ement  of  this 
manifold  is  the  process  of  knowing. 

I  speak  of  process.  By  way  of  caution,  it  should  be 
observed  that  in  tliis,  as  in  other  cases,  although  descrip- 
tion must  be  consecutive,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  pro- 
cess should  be  so  too.  In  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
motion,  for  example,  where  heat,  light,  or  electricity  are 
developed,  cause  and  effect  are  simultaneous,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  are  different  aspects  of  the  same  pheno- 
menon. There  are  no  time-relations  between  them. 
Avoiding  any  undue  application  of  such  mechanical  in- 
stances, we  may  take  them  as  illustrations  of  an  important 
truth  in  Kant's  theory  of  knowing.  When  he  talks  of 
objects  affecting  our  senses,  one  might,  as  I  said  at  first, 
suppose  he  held  the  mechanical  theory  of  Locke,  which  he 
was  anxious  to  refute.  As  just  pointed  out,  however, 
Kant's  object  bears  no  resemblance  to  Locke's,  which 
exists  outside  and  independently  of  mind,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  existence  of  the  object  known  and  of  the 
mind  knowing  depend  on  their  co-existence.  There  is  no 
first  or  last  in  the  case. 

To  return  to  the  arrangement  of  the  manifold.  "  Syn- 
thesis is  that  by  which  alone  the  elements  of  our  cogni- 
tions are  collected  and  united  into  a  certain  content; 
consequently,  it  is  the  first  thing  on  which  we  must  fix 
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our  attention  if  we  wish  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
knowledge."  ^  How  is  synthesis  effected  ?  How  are  the 
various  presentations  joined  together,  so  that  their  diver- 
sity shall  be  represented  in  one  cognition  ?  That  such 
synthesis  is  necessary  to  knowledge  cannot,  I  think,  be 
disputed.  Kant's  explanation  of  it  may  be  objected  to, 
his  division  of  the  mind's  powers,  and  his  assignment 
of  special  functions  to  special  faculties,  may  be  deemed 
capricious  or  dogmatic,  but  his  argument  that  the  manifold 
contents  of  phenomena  must  be  synthetically  arranged, 
and  that  the  principle  of  unity  is  not  derived  from  experi- 
ence, gives  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  problem  of  know- 
ledge and  indicates  a  safer  clue  to  the  many  paths  by 
which  it  is  to  be  approached  than  any  other  system  yet 
devised. 

Synthesis,  we  are  told,  is  "the  mere  operation  of  the 
imagination — a  blind  but  indispensable  function  of  the 
souk"  By  this  we  are  given  to  understand  a  spontaneous 
activity  as  opposed  to  simple  sensibility.  It  suggests  the 
automatic  contraction  round  its  sustenance  of  the  ten- 
tacles of  a  sea-anemone.  But  this  is  only  one  step  in  the 
operation.  The  pabulum  does  not  become  food  until  it 
passes  into  the  digestive  apparatus.  "  The  first  thing 
which  must  be  given  to  us  in  order  to  the  a  23riori  cogni- 
tion of  all  objects  is  the  diversity  of  the  pure  intuition  : 
the  synthesis  of  this  diversity  by  means  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  the  second,  but  this  gives  as  yet  no  cognition." 
"  To  reduce  this  synthesis  to  conceptions  is  a  function  of 
the  understanding,  by  means  of  w^hich  we  attain  to  cogni- 
tion in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term,"  ^  The  under- 
standing takes  up  the  imperfect  work  of  the  imagination 
and  reduces  this  to  conceptions.  "  The  conceptions  which 
give  unity  to  this  pure  synthesis,  and  which  consist  solely 
in  the  representation  of  this  necessary  synthetical  unity, 
furnish  the  third  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  an  object ; 
and  these  conceptions  are  given  by  the  understanding." 

1  Tr.  62.  -  Tr.  63. 
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Here  the  Categories  come  into  play.  These  are  nothing 
but  the  pure  forms  of  conception  under  which  the  intui- 
tions, already  determined  by  space  and  time,  are  thought 
or  cognised  as  objects. 

To  recapitulate.  "  It  will  be  found  that  the  impres- 
sions of  sense  give  the  first  occasion  for  bringing  into 
action  the  whole  faculty  of  cognition  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  experience,  which  contains  two  very  dissimilar 
elements,  namely,  a  matter  for  cognition,  given  by  the 
senses,  and  a  certain  form  for  the  arrangement  of  this 
matter,  arising  out  of  the  inner  fountain  of  pure  intuition 
and  thought ;  and  these,  on  occasion  given  by  sensuous 
impressions,  are  called  into  exercise  and  produce  concep- 
tions." ^ 

Is  the  operation  concluded  ?  No  !  The  finishing-touch 
is  still  wanting  to  complete  the  process  of  knowing. 
Every  sensation,  every  perception,  to  be  known  at  all, 
must  be  known  as  that  of  the  subject  knowing.  "The 
/  tliink  must  accompany  all  my  representations."  At 
least  it  must  be  possible  to  think  of  them  as  related  to 
me;  for  nothing  incapable  of  such  relation  to  myself 
could  be  known  by  me. 

Now  what  is  this  met  What  do  I  mean  by  mine? 
"The  manifold  representations  given  in  an  intuition  would 
not  all  of  them  be  my  representations  if  they  did  not 
all  belong  to  one  self-consciousness."  ^  By  me,  then,  I 
mean  one  self-consciousness.  And  what  do  I  mean  by 
one  self-consciousness  ?  Why,  I  mean  that  a  sequence  of 
iinsynthetised  sensations  would  not  be  known,  conse- 
quently would  not  give  rise  to  consciousness,  nor  to  a  self 
as  knowing  anything  about  them.  For  self  is  nothing 
but  the  united  consciousness  of  sensuous  changes,  or,  if 
you  please,  sensuous  changes  united  in  consciousness. 
The  synthesis,  then,  not  only  refers  to  the  manifold  taken 
objectively,  but  to  the  manifold  taken  subjectively.  It  has 
a  twofold  product.  A  relation  is  established  by  reciprocal 
1  Tr.  72.  2  Tr.  82. 
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interaction,  which  results  simultaneously  in  an  object  and 
a  self.  "  The  synthetical  unity  of  consciousness  is,  there- 
fore, an  objective  condition  of  all  cognition,  which  I  do 
not  merely  require  in  order  to  cognise  an  object,  but  to 
which  every  intuition  must  necessarily  be  subject  in 
order  to  become  an  object  for  me  ;  because  in  any  other 
way,  and  without  this  synthesis,  the  manifold  in  intuition 
could  not  be  united  in  one  consciousness."  ^  If,  on  the 
other  part,  this  manifold  were  not  united  in  one  conscious- 
ness, whatever  else  might  be,  I  should  know  nothing. 
There  would  be  no  identical  self,  but  a  mere  flux  of  oyster- 
like states  corresponding  to  the  indefinite  and  undeter- 
mined contents  or  "loosened"  matter  of  the  phenomenon. 
"  I  must  have  as  many-coloured  and  various  a  self  as  are 
the  representations  of  which  I  am  conscious,"  or  of  which 
I  am  not  conscious,  Kant  might  have  said ;  for  under 
these  circumstances  there  would  be  no  united  self  to  be 
conscious,  but,  instead,  a  mere  chaos  of  dislocated  sensuous 
conditions — a  chain  without  links,  a  series  of  zeros  which 
amounted  to  nothing. 

This  is  Kant's  great  "fundamental  principle  of  the 
necessary  unity  of  apperception,"  and  inasmuch  as  it  ante- 
cedes  all  thought,  it  is  an  a  priori  foundation  of  experi- 
ence. For  "  conjunction  lies  not  in  the  objects  " — (this 
word,  objects — Gegenstanden — must,  as  we  know,  be  taken 
with  reservation) — "and  cannot  be  originally  borrowed 
from  them  and  find  its  way  into  the  understanding 
through  perception,  but  is  solely  an  operation  of  the 
understanding  itself,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
faculty  of  binding  together  a  priori,  and  of  bringing  the 
manifold  of  given  presentations  under  the  unity  of  ap- 
perception. This  is  the  supreme  principle  of  all  human 
knowledge."^ 

So  then  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  ohj'ect  but  for 
the  a  priori  activity  of  the  understanding.  And  since 
this   very   activity   generates,   nay,  constitutes,  self-con- 

1  Tr.  85.  "  Kritil;  733. 
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scioiisness,  there  could  be  no  ct/o  without  the  object.  "  It 
is  the  unity  of  consciousness  alone  that  constitutes  the 
possibility  of  representations  relating  to  an  object,  and 
therefore  of  their  objective  validity,  and  of  their  becoming 
cognitions,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  understanding  itself."  ^  After  all,  this  propo- 
sition that  the  unity  of  presentations  which  constitutes 
objectivity  requires  unity  of  consciousness  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  them  is  self-evident.  "Tor  it  states  nothing 
more  than  that  all  my  representations  in  any  given  intui- 
tion must  be  subject  to  the  condition  which  alone  enables 
me  to  connect  them  as  my  representation  with  the  identical 
self,  and  so  unite  them  synthetically  in  one  apperception 
by  means  of  the  general  expression,  7  think."  2 

1  Tt.  85.  2  jijid^ 
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Tn  these  outlines  you  have  a  sketch  of  Kant's  theory  of 
the  possibility  of  experience.  Every  other  theory  yet  pro- 
pounded has  failed  to  show  how  anything  can  be  known. 
"  Since  the  mind  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings  hath 
no  immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas  which  it  alone  does 
or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is 
only  conversant  about  them,"  What  justifies  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  real"  and  "  fantastical  ideas  ?"  How  comes 
it  that  internal  and  external  ever  agree,  or  that  the  ordo 
ad  individuzim  corresponds,  as  it  does,  to  the  ordo  ad  uni- 
versum  ?  that  we  can  predict  the  return  of  a  comet,  or  the 
advent  of  daisies  and  swallows  with  spring  ?  The  occa- 
sional causes  of  the  Cartesians,  the  pre-established  har- 
mony of  Leibnitz,  Locke's  appeal  to  sensation,  Berkeley's 
reference  to  the  Divine  Mind,  Eeid's  common  sense, 
modern  Monism  in  all  its  forms,  are  equally  lame  and 
impotent.  One  and  all  land  us  in  sheer  Idealism.  And 
idealism,  as  Hume  clearly  proved,  lands  us  in  absolute 
scepticism. 

The  riddle,  as  is  now  apparent  by  Kant's  showing,  was 
unanswerable,  because  improperly  put.  If  object  and  sub- 
ject were  two,  no  mechanical  action  of  one  upon  the  other 
could  ever  establish  between  them  that  relation  which  we 
call  knowledge.  If  they  were  one,  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence between  real  and  fantastical.  It  is  Kant's  merit  to 
liave  indicated  "  that  the  opposition  between  mind  and 
matter  is  not  an  opposition  between  consciousness  and 
something  else  than  consciousness,  but  an  opposition  be- 
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tween  two  factors  of  consciousness.  The  unity  of  experi- 
ence embraces  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  life."  ^ 

It  was  before  hinted  that  the  mind  which  Hume  abolishes 
is  presupposed  in  the  abolition.  Hume  had  said, "  The  iden- 
tity which  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  of  man  is  only  a  ficti- 
tious one."  ^  "  They  are  the  successive  perceptions  only  that 
constitute  the  mind ; "  and  the  principle  which  connects 
these  perceptions,  so  that  the  succession  is  a  constant  one, 
is  the  principle  of  association.  "  Were  ideas  entirely  loose 
and  unconnected,  chance  alone  would  guide  them ;  and  'tis 
impossible  the  same  simple  ideas  should  fall  regularly  into 
complex  ones  (as  they  commonly  do)  without  some  bond 
of  union  among  them,  some  associating  quality,  by  which 

one  idea  naturally  introduces  another The  qualities 

from  wliich  this  association  arises,  and  by  which  the  mind 
is,  after  this  manner,  conveyed  from  one  idea  to  another, 
are  three,  viz.,  resemblance,  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and 
CAUSE  and  effect."  ^ 

We  now  see  that  without  the  presupposition  of  mind 
there  could  be  no  perceptions  or  sensations  to  associate. 
"  When  we  speak  of  associating  sensations,  we  mean  by  a 
sensation  a  certain  state  of  the  subject  that  has  a  general 
character,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  sensa- 
tions, and  can  be  recognised  as  the  same  on  its  recurrence. 
In  other  words,  the  associated  sensation  must  be  repre- 
sented, not  as  it  is  to  mere  sense,  but  as  it  is  when  deter- 
mined by  the  consciousness  of  an  intelligent  being,  i.e.,  it 
must  be  represented  as  an  object  which  has  a  definite 
relation  to  other  objects We  can  combine  tlie  mani- 
fold of  sense  in  an  object  of  thought  only  in  so  far  as  we 
bring  that  manifold  under  some  general  principle  of  rela- 
tion." ^     Only  wlien  this  manifold  is  united  under  some 

^  Edward  Caird,   lite  Philosophy  German  perhaps  the  best  is  to  be 

of  Kant,  p.  387.     This  is  the  most  found  in  Kuno  Fisher's  "  History  of 

intelligible  exposition  of  Kant  in  the  Modern  Philosophy." 
English  language.     In  French  there         -  A  Treatise,  &c.,  part  iv.  sect.  6. 
are  valuable  criticisms  of  his  system         ^  Ibid.,  part  i.  sect.  3. 
by    Xoleu    and   by    Desdouits.      In         ■*  Caird,  uhi  supra,  p.  340. 
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definite  conception,  under  some  catcfjory  of  the  under- 
standing, can  an  object  exist  to  be  related  by  association 
or  by  any  other  principle.  Hume's  mistake,  as  Professor 
Caird  well  observes,  lay  in  supposing  "  that  a  mere  sensi- 
tive consciousness  is  able  to  set  its  feelings  before  it  as 
definite  objects,  and  to  pronounce  that  they  resemble  each 
other ; "  whereas  "  sensations  identified  as  the  same  in 
repeated  recurrence  are  already  objects,"  and  objects  have 
no  pre-existence  to  mind. 

Sensationalism  in  the  hands  of  Hume  was  made  to 
refute  itself ;  and  scepticism — Hume's  scepticism,  that  is — 
shares  the  same  fate  in  the  hands  of  Kant.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  knowledge  has  assumed  a  new  phase. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  that  which  is  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  us — its  reality  and  its  range. 

With  regard  to  reality.  You  remember  Kant  told  us  at 
starting,  our  first  impression  of  the  "  Critique "  would  be 
"  that  it  only  serves  to  warn  us  against  venturing  with 
speculative  reason  beyond  the  limits  of  experience."  And 
the  claim  he  puts  forth  for  the  positive  value  of  his  work 
comes  to  little  more  than  an  assertion  of  its  disciplinary 
character,  whereby  dogmatism  is  checkmated  whatever  be 
its  move.  This,  as  some  think,  must  be  accepted  as  a  final 
estimate  of  its  worth.  Certainly  from  this  point  of  view  it  is 
irrefutable ;  but  when  we  inquire  how  far  Kant  removed 
the  "  scandal  to  philosophy  "  which  he  complained  of,  when 
we  ask  what  he  has  to  otter  in  place  of  an  assumption  as 
an  article  of  mere  belief  in  the  existence  of  things  external 
to  ourselves,  in  vain  we  search  the  "  Critique"  for  a  satisfac- 
tory reply.  Let  it  be  granted  even  that  Hume  is  answered ; 
does  not  Kant  saw  off  the  branch  which  he  himself  is 
sitting  on?  Where  can  he  put  his  foot  down  and  exclaim. 
Here  we  have  the  reality  which  you  failed  to  discover  ?  ^ 

^  The  reduction  of  the  law  of  caus-  own  theory  of  the  origin  and  possi- 
ality  to  a  mere  regulative  principle,  bility  of  knowledge.  As  Schopen- 
though  an  incalculable  gain,  as  al-  hauer  remarks,  "  He  rests  his  hypo- 
ready  observed,  both  to  philosophy  thesis  of  the  thing-in-itself  on  the 
and  to  religion,  is  fatal  to  Kant's  necessity  for  an  external  cause  of  the 
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The  explicit  statements  that  all  our  knowledge  begins 
with  experience,  and  that  sensuous  intuitions  are  the 
indispensable  groundwork  of  all  thought,  seem  at  the  very 
outset  to  make  the  deprecated  assumption  of  externality. 
Everywhere  "\ve  meet  with  similar  statements,  c.f/.,  "  The 
possibility  of  sensuous  objects  is  a  relation  of  these 
objects  to  thought,  in  which  something  (the  empirical 
form)  may  be  cogitated  a  j^viori ;  while  that  which  con- 
stitutes tlie  matter  —  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon 
(that  element  which  corresponds  to  sensation) — must 
be  given  from  ivitJioiit,  as  otherwise  it  could  not  even 
be  cogitated  by,  nor  could  its  possibility  be  present- 
able to,  the  mind."^  Of  course,  we  are  well  aware  that  this 
Dualism  of  Kant's  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  Descartes  or 
of  Locke,  for  Kant's  object,  as  he  here  says,  only  exists  in 
relation  to  thought.  But  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
the  matter  or  content  of  the  phenomenon ;  this  "  must  be 
given  from  without."  In  another  place  also,  having  shown 
how  the  application  of  the  Categories  is  apprehended  by 
making  abstraction  of  the  mode  in  which  the  manifold  of 
an  empirical  intuition  is  given,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  There 
is  one  thing  ...  of  which  I  could  not  make  abstraction, 
jianiely,  that  the  manifold  to  be  united  must  be  given 
previously  to  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding,  and  in- 
dependently of  it."  ^  So  too  we  are  repeatedly  told  that 
the  categories  have  no  meaning  but  in  reference  to  empiri- 
cal intuitions.  "  For  every  conception  are  requisite,  firstly, 
the  logical  form  of  a  conception  (of  thought)  in  general ; " 
a  category,  that  is ;  "  and,  secondly,  the  possibility  of  pre- 

sensation  produced  in  our  organs  ; "  you  cannot  do,  without  resting  on  the 

while  at  the  same  time  he  declares  principle  of  causality,  (the  thing-in- 

the  law  of  causality  to  be  purely  sub-  itself  being  supposed  as  the  cause  of 

jective,    and    quite    inapplicable    to  our  sensations);  in  which  case  how 

noumena.       "  Schopenhauer,"    says  refuse  to  the  causal  principle  an  ob- 

M.  Ribot,  "  fixes  Kant  in  the  follow-  jective  validity  ?     Your  demi-ideal- 

ing  dilemma  :  either  our  sensations  ism  is  not  tenable."' — La  Philosophie 

are  purely  subjective,  and  if  so,  how  de  Schopenhauei: 

admit  of    a  thing-in-itself  ?   or  else  ^  Tr.  358. 

you  admit  of  a  thing-in-itself,  which  -  Tr.  89. 
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senting  to  this  an  object  to  wliicli  it  may  apply."  ^  Also, 
"a  conception  wliich  contains  a  synthesis  must  be  regarded 
as  empty  and  without  reference  to  an  object  if  its  syn- 
thesis does  not  belong  to  experience."  ^  And  experience 
always  refers  in  the  last  analysis  to  object>,  or  rather  to 
the  raw  material  of  objects,  as  "  affecting  our  senses''  or 
"  rousing  our  powers  of  understanding  into  activity." 

Notwithstanding  these  statements,  and  numerous  others 
equally  unequivocal,  we  must  not  overlook  the  truth  that 
the  reality  of  the  matter  of  a  phenomenon,  I  mean  of  its 
external  existence,  depends  not  only  on  the  reality  or 
external  existence  of  the  phenomenon,  but  of  something 
beyond  this,  viz.,  the  noumenon.  The  matter  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  that  which,  being  intuited  under  the  forms  of 
space  and  time,  and  determined  by  the  understanding 
under  some  general  conception  or  category,  becomes  an 
ohject  of  thought ;  but  what  about  the  non-ego  in  itself 
out  of  all  relation  to  mental  forms  ?  Is  there  or  is  there 
not  any  such  thing  ?  If  there  is,  how  do  we  know  it  ? 
What  business  have  we  to  believe  in  it  ?  If  there  is  not, 
both  matter  and  form  are  subjective,  and  nothing  is  left 
but  the  "  fantastical."  We  must  think  of  matter  and 
form  as  distinct.  We  may  understand  by  "object"  some- 
thing which  depends  on  both.  But  if  we  think  of  things 
in  relation  to  our  modes  of  intuition,  we  must,  ]}er  contra, 
think  of  them  out  of  such  relation ;  we  must  think  of 
them  as  things  in  themselves.  "  When  we  designate 
certain  objects  as  phenomena  or  sensuous  existences,  thus 
distinguishing  our  mode  of  intuiting  them  from  their  own 
nature  as  tilings  in  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  by  this 
very  distinction  we,  as  it  were,  place  the  latter,  considered 
in  this  their  own  nature  (although  we  do  not  so  intuit 
them),  in  opposition  to  the  former ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  so  place  other  possible  things  which  are  not 
objects  of  our  senses,  but  are  cogitated  by  the  understand- 
ing alone,  and  call  them  intelligible  existences  (noumena). 

^  Tr.  So.  2  Tr.  162. 
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^NTow,  tlie  question  arises  whether  the  jDure  conceptions  do 
possess  significance  in  respect  of  these  latter,  and  may 
possibly  be  a  mode  of  cognising  tlieni  ? "  ^ 

The  pretensions  of  ontology  hang  upon  the  answer  to 
this  question.  For  assuredly,  unless  the  pure  conceptions, 
i.e.,  the  Categories,  are  available  for  this  end,  then,  since 
'•the  understanding  possesses  no  other  fundamental  con- 
ceptions besides  the  Categories,"  Kant  lias  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  I  know  not  how  his  ontology  is  to  be 
saved.  The  forms  of  intuition  can  do  nothing  for  him. 
Tliey  are  "merely  conditions  of  our  sensibility."  "If  we 
take  away  the  subject,  or  even  only  the  subjective  con- 
stitution of  our  senses  in  general,  then  not  only  the 
nature  and  relations  of  objects  in  space  and  time,  but 
even  space  and  time  themselves  disappear."  ^ 

In  his  "  Refutation  of  Idealism  "  Kant  stands  out  stoutly 
for  "the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  external 
thino-s,  ...  be  this  consciousness  understood  or  not."  His 
proof  is,  that  the  determination  of  our  existence  in  time, 
that  is,  internal  experience,  is  possible  only  through  ex- 
ternal experience.  That  is  to  say,  internal  experience 
depends  on  a  change  in  external  relations.  "The  con- 
sciousness of  my  existence  in  time  is  therefore  identical 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  relation  to  something  external 
to  me."  For  all  change  implies  a  permanent,  that  is,  a 
something  which  changes.  Hence  "  my  internal  experi- 
ence itself  must  depend  on  something  permanent  which 
is  not  me,  which  can  be,  therefore,  only  in  something 
external  to  me,  to  which  I  must  look  upon  myself  as 
being  related."  ^  In  other  words,  I  can  only  be  empirically 
conscious,  or  have  experience  of  myself,  as  existing  in 
time.  Time  implies  change  ;  change  implies  a  permanent. 
Therefore,  that  which  determines  my  existence  and  makes 
self-consciousness  possible  is  this  permanent ;  and  this 
permanent  is  the  thing-in-itsclf  or  the  noumenon.'* 

1  Tr.  184.  -  Tr.  35.  *  In  his  able  "Defence  of  Philo- 

3  Preface  to  Second  Edition.  sophic  Doubt,"  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
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Hear  now  what  he  says  of  noumena :  "  But,  after  all, 
the  possibility  of  such  noumena  is  quite  incomprehensible, 
and  beyond  the  sphere  of  phenomena  all  is  for  us  a  mere 
void — that  is  to  say,  we  possess  an  understanding  whose 
province  does  prollcmatkally  extend  beyond  this  sphere, 
but  we  do  not  possess  an  intuition  by  means  of  which 
objects  beyond  the  region  of  sensibility  could  be  given  us, 
and  in  reference  to  which  the  understanding  might  be 
employed  assertorically.  The  conception  of  a  noumenou 
is  therefore  merely  a  limitative  conception,  and  therefore 
only  of  negative  use."  It  is  not  even  an  intelligible  object 
for  our  understanding;  "on  the  contrary,  the  kind  of 
understanding  to  which  it  could  belong  is  itself  a  pro- 
blem, for  we  cannot  form  the  most  distant  conception  of 
the  possibility  of  an  understanding  which  should  cognise 
an  object,  not  discursively  by  means  of  the  Categories,  but 
intuitively  in  a  non-sensuous  intuition."  ^  The  Categories 
can  have  no  application  here,  since  they  only  come  into 
play  after  the  first  steps  towards  experience  have  been 
taken. 

If  reality  in  the  last  resort  depends  on  noumena,  and 
if  noumena  are  so  hypothetical  that  they  can  only  be 
thought  of  in  a  negative  sense, — that  is,  pretty  much  as 
we  think  of  nothing  as  opposed  to  something, — what  avails 
the  universality  and  necessity  of  a  priori  synthetic  judg- 
ments ?  To  say,  as  Kant  says,  that  the  synthetic  move- 
ment of  thought  involves  objective  reference,  or  that  the 
unity  of  consciousness  constitutes  the  possibility  of  objec- 
tive validity,  may  be  true  enough  if  we  admit  Kant's 
theory  of  "object."  But  this  would  not  give  us  what 
Locke  meant   by  reality  as  opposed  to  fantastical.     It 

writes:    "If  (by  definition)  change  nation,    which    (by    definition)    can 

can  only  occur  in  the    permanent,  take  place  in  the  mutable  ?  ...  It 

the  fact  that  there  is  change  is  no  seems  hard  to  understand  why  that 

doubt  a  conclusive  proof  that  there  which  supplies  unity  to  multiplicity 

is  a   'permanent.'      But  the  ques-  may  not  also  supply  permanence  to 

tion  then  arises,  is  there  change  in  succession."     (Part  ii.  chap.  6.) 

this  sense  ?     How  do  we  know  that  ^  Tr.  187. 
there  is  anything  more  than  alter- 
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"u-oukl  only  make  the  judgments  true  because  we  thougiit 
them  so, — a  principle  which  would  equally  give  reality  to 
spectres. 

The  great   merit   of   Kant's  doctrine   of   the  unity  of 
apperception  is  that,  it  gets  rid  of  the  old  puzzle  of  the 
opposition  between  object  as  such   and  subject  as  such. 
It  answers  Hume  and  the  associationists  by  showing  that 
association  could  not  explain  knowledge  because  it  pre- 
supposes it.      Before  sensations  can  be  associated    they 
must  pass  through  the  process  of  becoming  known.     It 
answers  the  materialists  in  the   same  way,  by  showing 
that  matter  and  the  whole  objective  world  is  a  mental 
content,  and  to  explain  mind  by  matter  "  would  be  the 
explanation   of   mind  by  one  of   its  perceptions,"  —  the 
whole  by  a  part.     It  answered  the  individualist  (whose 
theory  of  knowing  is  derived  from   the  analysis  of  his 
individual    consciousness)    by    exposing    the    fallacy   of 
making  the  external  an  inference  from  a  primary  know- 
ledge of  self  as  not  external ; — self  being  no  more  given 
to  start  from  than  is  the  thing  inferred.     Still,  in  spite  of 
these  benefits,  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  critical  doctrine  touch- 
ing external  existence  which  painfully  damps  the  clear 
ring  of  perfect  consistency.     If  we  follow  Kant,  we  may 
surmount   the    huge   difficulty   of   bringing    object    and 
subject  into  relation.     Yet  to  account  for  either,  or  even 
the    unity   which   transcends   both,   we    must  postulate 
something  which  is  neither.     Kant  makes  the  assumption : 
Consciousness  of  self  implies  a  permanent  as  the  basis 
of  change  on  which  consciousness  depends.      But  what 
justifies  this  assumption  ?     His  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
his  treatment  of  matter  and  form.     "  The  understanding 
demands  that  something  be  given  (at  least  in  conception) 
in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  it  in  a  certain  way."  ^ 
The  understanding  demands  it:  it  is  a  logical  necessity, 
nothing  more.     What  then  becomes  of  the  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  the  external  if  the  permanent  which  deter- 

1  Tr.  193. 
VOL.  II.  '  u 
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mines  my  existence  in  time  can  only  be  thought  of  as  tlie 
mere  negation  of  all  empirical  existence  ?  More  than  this, 
what  becomes  of  the  internal  if  its  existence  depends 
on  being  determined  by  that  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  predicate  existence  ? 

"Eeality"  may  have  many  meanings;  the  halluci- 
nations of  sleep  or  disease  are  as  real  while  they  last  as 
pain  or  pleasure.  As  opposed,  however,  to  Locke's  term 
"  fantastical,"  we  may  take  it  to  mean  externality.  Now 
externality  may  have- two  distinct  meanings.  With  Kant 
it  had  these  two, — phenomenal  externality  and  noumenal 
externality.  By  the  first  he  intended  objective  validity, 
that  is,  the  reality  of  objects  in  space,  and  as  knowable 
to  us.  By  the  second  he  intended  the  reality,  not  of 
objects,  but  of  something  external  to  and  out  of  all  possible 
relation  to  our  intelligence.  This  it  is  which  I  call  reality, 
and  this  it  is  which  Kant  at  once  assumes  and  as  good 
as  renounces. 

I  asked  justj  now,  what  avails  universality  and  necessity  ? 
I  meant,  what  do  they  avail  against  scepticism  ?  Although 
Kant  has  for  ever  silenced  dogmatism  by  means  of  the 
"  Critique "  generally,  he  has,  nevertheless,  reduced  all 
knowledge  to  a  purely  subjective  basis ;  and  then  has 
denied  to  subjectivity  any  validity  save  such  as  is  merely 
logical.     Let  me  further  illustrate  these  remarks. 

"  The  science  of  mathematics  presents  the  most  brilliant 
example  of  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  pure  reason 
without  the  aid  of  experience."^  When  we  construct  a 
triangle  or  a  cone,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  we  borrow 
the  types  of  these  figures  from  experience.  "  We  first 
construct  conceptions  of  them  by  an  a  imori  presenta- 
tion of  the  sensible  intuition  [or  figure]  which  corresponds 
to  the  conception."  Well,  if  this  be  so,  their  certitude 
and  reality  are  worth  as  much  as  and  no  more  than  Locke's 
estimate  of  them :  "  If  we  consider,  we  shall  find  it  is  only 
of  our  own  ideas."  A  remark,  by  the  way,  which,  the 
Kantians  tell  us,  proved  Locke  only  just  to  have  missed 

1  Tr.  4J4. 
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the  discovery  of  tlieir  master.  Again,  according  to  Kant, 
reason  does  not  follow  in  the  leading-strings  of  Xature, 
but  Xature  must  take  the  mould  and  form  of  reason.^  All 
the  great  discoveries  of  geometricians  and  natural  philoso- 
phers have  been  reached  in  this  way.  "  So  the  central 
laws  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  established 
the  truth  of  that  which  Copernicus  at  first  assumed  only 
as  a  hypothesis."  The  discovery  would  never  have 
been  made  had  not  Copernicus,  instead  of  looking  to 
Nature,  looked  into  his  own  mind.  This  reduces  the 
laws  of  Nature  to  laws  of  mind.  Indeed,  the  explana- 
tion of  tlie  causal  judgment,  by  making  it  an  a  priori 
conception  of  the  understanding,  can  have  no  other  con- 
sequence than  this.  But,  so  far  as  scepticism  is  concerned, 
wherein  has  such  a  theory  any  the  least  advantage  over 
Hume's  force  of  habit  ?  Are  not  both  principles  exactly 
on  a  par  in  respect  of  subjectivity  ? 

"  Categories  are  conceptions  which  prescribe  laws  q, 
priori  to  phenomena,  consequently  to  Nature  as  the  com- 
plex of  all  phenomena  ;  and  now  the  question  arises-^— - 
inasmuch  as  these  categories  are  not  derived  from  Nature 
and  do  not  regulate  themselves  according  to  her  as  their 
model,  ,  .  .  how  is  it  conceivable  that  Nature  must 
regulate  herself  according  to  them;  in  other  words,  how 
the  categories  can  determine  co  priori  the  synthesis  of  the 
manifold  of  Nature,  and  yet  not  derive  their  origin  from 
her  ? "     The  following  is  the  solution  of  the  enigma. 

"It  is  not  in  the  least  more  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  must  harmonise  with 
the  understanding  and  with  its  a  priori  form — that  is,  its 
faculty  of  conjoining  the  manifold — than  it  is  to  under-. 
stand  how  the  phenomena  themselves  must  correspond 
with  the  a  p)Tiori  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  For 
laws  do  not  exist  in  the  phenomena  any  more  than  phe- 
nomena exist  as  things  in  themselves.  Laws  do  not  exist 
except  by  relation  to  the  subject  in  which  the  phenomena 
inhere,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  understanding,  just  as 

1  Tr.  xxvii. 
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phenomena  have  no  existence  except  by  relation  to  the 
same  existing  subject,  in  so  far  as  it  has  senses.  To  things 
as  things  in  themselves,  conformability  to  law  must  neces- 
sarily belong,  independently  of  an  understanding  to  cog- 
nise them.  But  phenomena  are  only  representations  of 
things  which  are  utterly  unknown  in  respect  to  what  they 
are  in  themselves.  Met  as  mere  rei^resentations,  they  stand 
under  no  laiv  of  conjunction  except  that  which  the  conjoining 
facility  prescrihcs.  .  .  .  Now,  as  all  possible  perception 
depends  on  the  synthesis  of  apprehension,  and  this  em- 
pirical synthesis  itself  on  the  transcendental,  consequently 
on  the  categories,  it  is  evident  that  all  possible  perceptions, 
and  therefore  everything  that  can  attain  to  empirical  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  all  phenomena  of  Nature,  must,  as 
regards  their  conjunction,  be  subject  to  the  categories.  And 
Nature  ...  is  dependent  on  them  as  the  original  ground 
of  her  necessary  conformability  to  law."  ^ 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  unity  of  apperception.  This  principle,  if 
true  of  objects,  is  true  of  the  complex  of  all  phenomena. 
Nature  is  to  us  what  it  is,  because  we  make  it  so.  Our 
interpretation  of  it,  in  short,  is  purely  subjective.  This  is 
not  all.  Self,  by  Kant's  showing,  has  no  more  reality  than 
the  not-self.  For,  as  known  to  ourselves,  we  ourselves  are 
objects  of  thought.  We  can  only  be  conscious  of  self 
through  external  changes,  and  as  determined  in  time. 
Self,  as  known  to  us,  only  exists  in  its  unity  and  identity 
through  the  unity  of  apperception.  Self,  therefore,  is  only 
known  empirically,  and  in  virtue  of  this  empirical  element, 
which  enters  into  our  intuition  of  it,  it  stands  precisely  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  phenomena.  "  We  must  arrange 
the  determinations  of  the  internal  sense  as  phenomena  in 
time  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  we  arrange  those  of 
the  external  sense  in  space,  and  consequently,  if  we  grant 
respecting,  this  latter  that  by  means  of  them  we  know 
objects  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  affected  externally,  we 
must  also  confess  with  regard  to  the  internal  sense  that 

^  Tr.  100. 
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by  means  of  it  we  iutuite  ourselves  only  as  we  are  inter- 
nally affected  by  ourselves.  In  other  words,  as  regards 
internal  intuition,  we  cognise  our  own  subject  only  as 
phenomenon,  and  not  as  it  is  in  itself."  ^ 

Hume  accepted  Berkeley's  refutation  of  material  sub- 
stance, and  carried  out  the  idea  to  the  rejection  of  mental 
substance.  What  other  result  than  this  have  we  now 
arrived  at  ?  What  is  the  gist  of  Kant's  criticism  of  Hume  ? 
"Hume's  system  puts  itself  in  doubt,  because  its  objections 
are  founded  on  accidental  facts,  "and  not  on  principles 
which  necessarily  oblige  us  to  renounce  the  right  of 
making  dogmatical  assertions."  What  does  this  import, 
forsooth,  but  that  Hume's  scepticism  was  .not  irrefutable 
because  it  did  not  go  far  enough ;  not  so  far,  that  is,  as  his 
own  ?  Cousin,  in  his  lectures  on  Kant,  finds  fault  with 
this  antagonism  between  reflective  and  spontaneous  reason, 
and  complains  of  subjectivity  being  made  a  ground  of 
scepticism.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  character  of  subjectivity 
alone  justifies  scepticism,  then  God  himself  must  be  in- 
volved in  a  scepticism  from  which  he  could  no  more 
escape  than  man." 

The  charge  of  incompleteness  against  Hume  on  the 
score  that  his  scepticism  is  liable  to  be  upset  for  want  of 
systematic  demonstration  cannot  be  retorted  upon  Kant. 
The  dogmatist  is  silenced  in  his  presence,  and  the  bearing 
of  the  critical  philosophy  upon  Materialism,  just  alluded 
to,  manifests  itself  conspicuously  the  moment  we  contrast 
the  former  with  the  Eelativism  already  examined,  or  with 
Neo-Kantianism  as  represented  by  Lange, 

Kant,  of  course,  was  as  absolute  a  relativist  as  any  one. 
But  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  Relativism 
and  Transcendentalism.  The  Piclativism  of  such  thinkers 
as  Lange,  Dr.  Huxley,  or  Professor  Helmholtz,  for  instance, 
has  but  a  superficial  and  deceptive  resemblance  to  Kant's 
transcendental  Ideality.  The  first  is  the  necessary  and  ob- 
vious consequence  of  empirical  psychology.  It  is  reached 
by  strictly  scientific  methods,  and  the  instruments  of  its 

1  Tr.  96. 
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verification  are  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope.  The  latter 
is  the  unique  product  of  Kant's  metaphysic.  One  is  due 
to  the  subjectivity  of  sensation  as  resulting  from  the 
speciality  of  our  organisation,  the  other  to  the  denial,  to 
Space  and  Time,  of  reality  in  the  above  sense  of  the  word. 
One  is  based  entirely  on  sensation,  the  other  on  perception 
and  conception  equally.  Relativists  may  consistently  adopt 
either  Materialism  or  Idealism.  They  may  believe  with 
Lange  that  "  the  world  of  the  senses  is  a  product  of  our 
organisation,"  and  that  "  the  transcendental  ground  of  our 
organisation  remains  quite  as  unknown  to  us  as  the  things 
which  operate  upon  it."  They  may  then  choose  one  of 
two  expLanations.  Tor,  as  Lange  says,  it  is  "nahczu  gleich- 
gilltig" — nearly  indifferent — whether  one  speaks  of  a 
spiritual  or  physical  organisation.^  If  they  hold  also 
with  Lange  that,  "  our  visible  corporeal  organs,  like  all 
other  parts  of  the  phenomenal  world,  are  only  images  of 
unknown  objects,"  they  believe  that  the  cause  or  con- 
dition of  sensation  occupies  space  just  as  do  the  objects  we 
perceive.  They  believe  in  a  thing  in  itself  in  a  positive 
sense,  as  id  quod  suhstat  accident ih us,  and  in  this  case  they 
might  be  materialists.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
identify  thought  and  being,  and  so  make  it  not  "  nearly," 
but  entirely  indifferent,  to  which  they  ultimately  refer. 
In  this  case  they  must  be  empirical  Idealists.  The  modern 
outcome  of  these  two  theories  is  respectively  Positivism 
and  Agnosticism.  But  from  either  of  these  alternatives 
Kant  has  emphatically  precluded  himself.  He  strenuously 
warns  us  not  to  overlook  the  wide  distinction  between 
empirical  Idealism — which  pertains  merely  to  the  mode  of 
sensuous  perception — and  his  own  transcendental  Idealism, 
of  which  he  thus  speaks  : — "  My  purpose  in  the  above 
remark  is  .  .  .  to  guard  any  one  against  illustrating  the 
asserted  ideality  of  space  by  examples  quite  insufficient — 
for  example,  by  colour,  taste,  &c. ;  for  these  must  be  con- 
templated, not  as  properties,  but  only  as  changes  in  the 
subject — changes  which  may  be  different  in  different  men. 

1  Ges.  d.  Mat.,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 
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For  in  such  a  case,  that  which  is  originally  a  mere  plieno- 
menon — a  rose,  for  example — is  taken  by  the  empirical 
understanding  for  a  thing  in  itself,  though  to  every  dif- 
ferent eye,  in  respect  of  its  colour,  it  may  appear  different. 
On  the  contrary,  the  transcendental  conception  of  pheno- 
mena in  space  is  a  critical  admonition  that,  in  general, 
nothing  that  is  intuited  in  space  is  a  thing  in  itself,  and 
that  space  is  not  a  form  which  belongs  as  a  property  to 
things,  but  that  objects  are  quite  unknown  to  us  in 
themselves ;  and  what  we  call  outward  objects  are  nothing 
else  but  mere  representations  of  our  sensibility,  whose 
form  is  space,  but  whose  correlate,  the  thing-in-itself,  is 
not  known  by  means  of  these  representations,  nor  ever  can 
be,  but  respecting  which,  in  experience,  no  inquiry  is  ever 
made."  ^ 

It  is  by  statements  similar  to  this  contained  in  these  last 
sentences  that  one  is  apt  to  be  misled  in  comparing  the 
two  doctrines.  Both  equally  terminate  in  the  absolute  sub- 
jectivity of  the  known,  with  reference  more  or  less  vague 
to  the  unknown  as  its  cause.  But  the  difference  lies  in 
tlie  positive  and  negative  conception  of  the  noumenon  as 
differently  admitted  by  the  relativists  and  by  Kant.  As 
above  stated,  the  relativist,  adopting  the  positive  sense, 
assumes  the  rose,  "  like  our  visible  corporeal  organs " 
which  it  affects,  to  be  the  image  of  an  unknown  object, 
which  unknown  object  occupies  space,  and  is  a  thing-in- 
itself.  The  thing  is  there,  although  it  never  can  be  known 
u-Jiat  it  is.  Now,  Kant  positively  lays  it  down  that  we 
cannot  think  of  noumena  in  any  but  a  negative  sense.^ 
The  thing-in-itself  has  no  space  relations,  for  space  is  not 
a  form  which  belongs  as  a  property  to  things.  Apart  from 
the  perception  of  objects  space  does  not  exist. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  further  on  a  difference  so  funda- 
mental as  this.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
while  one  doctrine  lends  itself  readily  to  Materialism,  the 
other  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  it. 

1  Tr.  27.' 
-  We  have  seen  that  he  is  not  always  at  one  with  himself  on  this  head. 
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It  being  my  wish  to  keep  well  within  the  bounds  of  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  I  may  not  venture  to  probe  deeper 
into  Kant's  views  concerning  the  validity  of  knowledge. 
We  have,  however,  pursued  the  inquiry  far  enough  to  be 
sure  that  little  remains  to  be  said  of  his  opinions  as  to  its 
limits.  To  show  that  the  critical  doctrine  must  be  greatly 
strained  to  admit  harmoniously  of  ontological  belief,  we 
have  but  to  return  to  the  arguments  already  set  before  us. 
Speaking  of  those  dogmatists  who  promise  to  extend 
human  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experience, 
Kant  says  :  "  I  humbly  confess  this  is  completely  beyond 
my  power;"  and  the  whole  "  Critique  "is  illustrative  of  the 
fact.  The  truths  of  mathematics,  as  Descartes  had  affirmed, 
are  reached  deductively  from  axioms  the  certitude  of  which 
is  intuitively  known.  But  it  is  an  error  to  believe,  with 
Descartes,  that,  starting  from  the  axiomatic  certainty  of 
our  own  existence,  we  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
Supreme  Being  by  the  same  deductive  method.  There  is  a 
limit  even  to  a  ijriori  knowledge.  That  limit  is  the  world 
of  experience.  "  All  conceptions,  .  .  .  and  with  them  all 
principles,  however  high  the  degTee  of  their  a  ]priori  pos- 
sibility, relate  to  empirical  intuitions,  that  is,  to  data 
towards  a  possible  experience.  Without  this  they  possess 
no  objective  validity,  but  are  a  mere  play  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  of  understanding,  with  images  or  notions,  .  .  . 
Hence  it  is  requisite  that  an  abstract  conception  be  made 
sensuous,  that  is,  that  an  object  corresponding  to  it  in 
intuition  be  forthcoming,  otherwise  the  conception  remains, 
as  we  say,  without  sense,  that  is,  without  meaning.  Ma- 
thematics fulfils  this  requirement  by  the  construction  of 
the  figure,  which  is  a  phenomenon  evident  to  the  senses. 
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The  same  science  finds  support  and  significance  in  num- 
ber. Tliis  in  its  turn  finds  it  in  the  fingers  or  in  counters, 
or  in  lines  and  points."  ^ 

Everywhere  we  are  reminded  that  the  application  of  the 
a  priori  forms  of  thought  is  strictly  limited  to  experience  ; 
•'  that  we  cannot  render  intelligible  the  possibility  of  an 
object  corresponding  to  them  without  having  recourse 
to  the  conditions  of  sensibility."  "  Tlie  understanding  is 
competent  to  effect  nothing  a  priori  except  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  form  of  a  possible  experience  in  general.  And 
as  that  which  is  not  phenomenon  cannot  be  an  object  of 
experience,  it  can  never  overstep  the  limits  of  sensibility, 
within  which  alone  objects  are  presented  to  us."^  "  It  may 
be  true  that  there  are  intcUigille  existences  to  wliich  our 
faculty  of  sensuous  intuition  has  no  relation  and  cannot 
be  applied,  but  our  conceptions  of  the  understanding  as 
mere  forms  of  thought  for  our  sensuous  intuitions  do  not 
extend  to  these.  What,  therefore,  we  call  noumena  must 
be  understood  in  a  negative  sense."  ^ 

Kant  quite  agrees  w'ith  those  who  hold  that  we  are 
compelled  to  conceive  the  existence  of  God  as  "  the  idea 
of  something  on  which  the  supreme  and  necessary  unity 
of  all  experience  is  based  ;  "  a  something  "  which  we 
represent  to  ourselves  as  standing  in  a  relation  to  the 
wliole  system  of  phenomena  analogous  to  that  in  which 
phenomena  stand  to  each  other."  "  And  yet,  when  we 
wish  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  thing,  in  is  not  sufficient 
to  convince  ourselves  that  there  is  no  possible  obstacle  in 
the  way,  for  it  cannot  be  allowable  to  regard  mere  crea- 
tions of  thought,  which  transcend,  though  they  do  not  con- 
tradict, all  our  conceptions  as  real  and  determinate  objects, 
solely  upon  the  authority  of  a  speculative  reason  striving 
to  compass  its  own  aims."  * 

On  the  whole,  the  result  is  distinctly  negative.  True, 
Kant  endeavours  to  show  that  "  our  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  things,  and  what  may  be  inferred  from  them 
according  to  empirical  laws,  reaches  as  far  as  our  percep- 

1  Tr.  I  So.  2  xr.  1S3.  «  Tr.  186.  *  Tr.  413. 
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lions  extend."  But  what  does  this  amount  to,  if  objective 
validity  is  constituted  by  the  unity  of  consciousness,  and 
if  the  unity  of  consciousness  depends  on  something  which 
may  or  may  not  exist  ?  The  empirical  element  which 
enters  into  self-consciousness  reduces  self  to  an  empirical 
object  of  tliought.  Like  all  other  objects,  therefore,  it  is 
tainted  with  the  ban  of  suspicion.  The  corjito  ergo  sum 
becomes  the  deepest  of  illusions ;  and  if  Kant  reasons 
well,  the  one  thing  certain  is  Nihilism  ! 

In  Kant's  theory  of  the  causal  judgment  we  have  how- 
ever one  positive  consequence.  Obliterate  the  reality  of 
space  and  time,  and  the  law  of  causality  necessarily  shares 
their  fate.  As  Professor  Adamson  observes,  "  We  have 
not  and  cannot  have  any  sound  conception  of  causal  con- 
nection apart  from  the  relations  of  extended  substances  in 
space.  Matter  in  motion  seems  the  one  objective  fact  to 
which  we  can  properly  apply  the  category  of  cause."  ^ 
Obliterate  the  law  of  causality,  and  Freedom  becomes  a 
possible  conception.  Kant  puts  the  question,  "  Whether 
an  effect  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  Nature  can 
at  the  same  time  be  produced  by  a  free  agent,  or  whether 
freedom  and  Nature  mutually  exclude  each  other  ?  And 
here,"  he  adds,  "  the  common  but  fallacious  hypothesis 
of  the  absolute  reality  oi.  phenomena  manifests  its  injurious 
influence  in  embarrassing  the  procedure  of  reason ;  for  if 
phenomena  are  things  in  themselves  [as  the  mere  rela- 
tivist takes  them  to  be],  freedom  is  impossible.  In 
this  case,  Nature  is  the  complete  and  all-sufficient  cause 
of  every  event ;  and  condition  and  conditioned,  [God 
and  the  world,  man  and  his  acts]  cause  and  effect,  are  con- 
tained in  the  same  series,  and  necessitated  by  the  same 
law.  If,  on  the  contrary,  phenomena  are  held  to  be,  as 
they  are  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  mere  representations 
connected  with  each  other  in  accordance  with  empirical 
laws,  they  must  have  a  ground  which  is  not  phenomenal."- 
He  has  elsewhere  pointed  out  that,  "all  phenomena  in 
the  succession  of  time  are  only  changes,  that  is,  a  succes- 

1  Phil,  of  Kant,  Lect.  iv.  ^    Tr.  332. 
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sion  of  being  and  non-being  of  the  determinations  of 
substance,  which  is  permanent."  ^  Time  being  merely 
a  form  of  the  internal  sense,  our  perceptions  are  neces- 
sarily successive  ;  but  this  subjective  necessity  does  not 
apply  to  substance  or  things  in  themselves.  "  Change 
is  but  a  mode  of  existence  which  follows  on  another  mode 
of  existence  of  the  same  object  ;  hence  all  tliat  changes 
[all  that  of  wliose  existence  change  is  a  mode]  is  perma- 
nent, and  only  the  condition  thereof  changes."  In  the 
mundus  intdli(jil)ilis  (as  Kant  calls  the  world  that  tran- 
scends sense)  there  is  no  change,  no  sequence  of  events 
in  time,  and  therefore  no  causality.  "  It  is  consequently 
not  the  necessity  of  tlie  hcing  of  things  (as  substances), 
but  the  necessity  of  the  state  of  things  that  we  cognise."  - 
Hence  it  follows  that  "  the  criterion  of  necessity  in  ex- 
istence possesses  no  application  beyond  the  field  of 
possible  experience ;  and  even  in  this  it  is  not  valid  of 
the  existence  of  things  as  substances,  because  these  can 
never  be  considered  as  empirical  effects,  or  as  something 
that  happens  and  has  a  beginning." 

The  impossibility  of  reconciling  moral  freedom  with 
natural  law  is  here  overcome,  first,  by  making  the  whole 
content  of  the  phenomenal  world — i.e.,  Nature  in  general 
— a  product  of  the  understanding  by  means  of  the  cate- 
gories ;  and,  secondly,  by  denying  that  space  is  a  form 
of  things  in  themselves.  The  delusion  is  not  that,  au 
efficient  cause  has  started  an  absolutely  new  series  (this 
is  merely  our  way  of  stating  the  fact),  but  that  time  is 
other  than  one  of  the  subjective  elements  of  thought, 
which  compel  us  "necessarily  to  attribute  to  things  a 
2oriori  all  the  properties  which  constitute  conditions  under 
which  alone  we  can  cogitate  them."  The  question  tran- 
scends the  law  of  Nature,  and  can  therefore  have  none 
but  a  transcendental  answer.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
return  to  it  again ;  but  it  may  here  be  observed  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  Kant's  vindication  of  moral  freedom 
is  his  greatest  achievement. 

1  Tr.  141.  2  Tr.  169. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  "  Critique  "  in  which  the 
student  meets  with  subtleties  of  such  intricacy  as  in  that 
we  are  about  to  consider.  To  simplify  these  without 
resorting  to  the  technicalities  of  metaphysics  would  be 
tedious.  To  make  use  of  Kant's  voca.bulary  w^ould  entail 
difficulties  of  its  own.  Still,  wherever  his  language  is 
clear,  it  is  better  than  any  comment.  The  following 
passage  needs  none :  "  The  aim  of  the  cosmological  argu- 
ment is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  proving  the  existence  of 
a  necessary  being  a  priori  from  mere  conceptions — a  proof 
which  must  be  ontological,  and  of  which  we  feel  ourselves 
quite  incapable.  With  this  purpose  we  reason  from  an 
actual  existence — an  experience  in  general — to  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  condition  of  that  experience."^  The 
object  of  all  possible  experience  being  the  world,  it  is 
called  the  cosmolo(jical  proof. 

It  w^as  admitted  by  Descartes  that  clearness  of  concep- 
tions vouches  only  for  its  om'u  truth,  provided  these  are 
confined  to  existences.  It  has  been  repeatedly  laid  down 
by  Kant  that,  all  thought  must  ultimately  relate  to  objects 
of  sensibility.  To  avoid,  therefore,  the  fallacy  of  inferring 
existence  from  mere  conceptions — a  fallacy  which  Descartes 
was  guilty  of,  notwithstanding  his  own  maxims — the  cos- 
]nological  argument  sums  up  the  contingent  and  pheno- 
menal world  into  a  synthetic  series  or  complete  whole ; 
and  taking  this  as  an  "  experience  in  general,"  concludes 
from  it  an  uncontingent  or  self -existing  cause.  This 
"  experience  in  general,"  is  that  which  distinguishes  the 

'  Tr.  375. 
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cosmological  from  the  pliysico-theological  or  Design  argu- 
ment. The  latter  starts  from  iKirticular  experience  or 
special  instances  of  adaptation. 

The  objections  discoverable  to  this  mode  of  proof  are 
thus  set  forth:  "(i.)  The  transcendental  principle,  every- 
thing that  is  contingent  must  have  a  cause — a  principle 
without  significance  except  in  the  sensuous  world,  &c. 
(2.)  From  the  impossibility  of  an  infinite  ascending  series 
of  causes  in  the  M'orld  of  sense  a  first  cause  is  inferred ; 
a  conclusion  which  the  principles  of  the  employment  of 
reason  do  not  justify  even  in  the  sphere  of  experience, 
and  still  less  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  pass  the  limits 
of  this  sphere.  (3.)  Eeason  allows  itself  to  be  satisfied 
upon  insufficient  grounds  with  regard  to  the  completion 
of  this  series,  &c.  (4.)  The  logical  possibility  of  a  con- 
ception of  tlie  total  of  reality  (the  criterion  of  this  possi- 
bility being  the  absence  of  the  contradiction)  is  confounded 
with  the  transcendental,"  &c.,  which  requires  reference  to 
the  world  of  experience. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  recall  here  the  objections  whicli 
Hume  urged  against  the  cosmological  argument  as  ad- 
vanced by  Locke.  Though  the  process  of  reasoning  is 
slightly  different  in  form,  the  result  reached  is  the  same 
as  Kant's.  Locke's  proof  of  God  rested  on  the  assumption 
that  "  what  had  a  beginning  must  be  produced  by  some- 
thing else."  "  Thinking  beings  "  had  a  beginning,  and 
"since  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter  that 
it  should  put  into  itself  sense,  ...  we  have  a  more  certain 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God  than  of  anything  our 
senses  have  not  immediately  discovered  to  us."  Kant 
formulates  the  argument  thus:  "If  something  exists,  an 
absolutely  necessary  being  must  likewise  exist.  Now  1, 
at  least,  exist.  Consequently  there  exists  an  absolutely 
necessary  being." 

Hume  subverts  the  conclusion  by  disallowing  the  major 
premiss.  This  he  does  upon  three  counts  of  indictment, 
(i.)  "It  is  more  than  we  know  that  whatever  begins  to 
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exist  must  have  a  cause  of  existence :" — the  principle  is 
Avithout  significance  except  in  the  sensuous  world.  (2.) 
"  Why  not  stop  at  the  material  world  ?  How  can  we  satisfy 
ourselves  without  going  on  in  infinitum  ?  And,  after  all, 
what  satisfaction  is  there  in  that  infinite  progression  ? 
Let  us  remember  the  story  of  the  Indian  philosopher  and 
his  elephant.  It  was  never  more  applicable  than  to  the 
present  subject.  If  tlie  material  world  rests  upon  a  similar 
ideal  world,  this  ideal  world  must  rest  upon  some  other, 
and  so  on  without  end."  This  answers  to  the  second  and 
third  of  Kant's  objections  :  Eeason  allows  itself  to  be 
satisfied  upon  insufficient  grounds.  (3.)  "  When  we  infer 
any  particular  cause  from  an  effect,  we  must  proportion 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  never  be  allowed  to  ascribe  to 
the  cause  any  qualities  but  what  are  exactly  sufficient  to 
produce  the  effect."  ^  As  Kant  puts  it,  "  In  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomena,  no  other  things  and  no  other  grounds 
of  explanation  can  be  employed  than  those  which  stand 
in  connection  with  the  given  phenomena  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  experience," 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  explain  what  we  do  not  sufficiently 
understand  from  known  empirical  principles  by  Mdiat  we 
do  not  understand  at  all.  Even  in  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience the  employment  of  reason  must  be  guided  by  this 
principle.  Nothing  can  justify  our  attempts  to  pass  the 
limits  of  this  sphere  by  means  of  the  very  principles 
which  limit  it.  We  cannot,  that  is  to  say,  apply  the  law 
of  Nature,  which  rules  both  as  to  the  matter  and  as  to 
form  of  our  ideas,  to  a  sphere  which,  ex  Jiypothesi,  tran- 
scends this  law.  The  very  notion  of  a  First  Cause — a  cause 
which  is  not  itself  an  effect — abrogates  then  and  there  the 
empirical  law.  Kant's  fourth  objection  is  that  the  move- 
ment of  reason  in  this  direction  is  in  obedience  to  a  neces- 
sity which  is  purely  logicaL  We  imagine  this  logical 
conception  to  be  transcendentally  valid  ;  but  we  discover 
our  error  the  moment  we  subject  it  to  the  ordeal  through 

^  Essays,  §  ii. 
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wliicli  all  2)ure  conceptions  must  pass,  viz.,  ultimate  refer- 
ence to  a  possible  experience. 

Summed  up,  the  objections  of  Hume  and  of  Kant 
amount  to  this :  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  by  ascend- 
ing the  series  of  contingent  events  we  can  ever  arrive  at 
a  complete  synthesis  of  the  whole.  The  experience  'in 
general '  is  purely  imaginary.  Secondly,  could  we  do  so, 
experience  can  only  warrant  us  in  conclusions  strictly 
within  its  own  province.  "We  can  never  leap  from  the 
contingent  to  the  necessary.  The  attempt  to  do  so  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  satisfy  reason,  which,  impelled  by 
habit  to  ascribe  every  change  to  a  cause,  makes  an 
imaginary  ascent  of  the  entire  chain  of  events,  and  ascribes 
the  whole  to  a  First  Cause.  But  "there  is  nothing  in 
any  object,  considered  in  itself,  which  can  afford  us  a 
reason  for  drawing  a  conclusion  beyond  it ;  "  and  if  this  be 
true  of  each  event,  it  is  equally  true  of  the  aggregate. 
"  It  is  evident,"  says  Kant,  "  that  as  all  phenomena  are 
subject  to  change,  and  conditioned  in  their  existence,  the 
series  of  dependent  existences  cannot  embrace  an  uncon- 
ditioned member,  the  existence  of  which  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary."  Also,  "If  the  Supreme  Being  form 
part  of  the  chain  of  these  conditions,  then  must  he 
liimself  be  a  member  of  the  group,  and  no  less  than 
the  inferior  members  which  he  initiates  call  for  further 
investigation  concerning  his  own  antecedents,"  —  noch 
fenicre  Untersuchung  wegen  seines  noch  hohcren  Grundcs 
erfahren. 

That  a  First  Cause  cannot  be  reached  by  reasoning  from 
experience,  consequently  that  the  cosmological  argument, 
which  takes  the  complete  series  of  contingent  events  as  an 
"  experience  in  general,"  is  illusory,  may  receive  further 
proof  from  the  following  mode  of  stating  the  objection. 
"Everything  that  happens  presupposes  a  previous  con- 
dition, which  it  follows  with  absolute  certainty  in  con- 
formity with  a  rule.  But  this  previous  condition  must 
itself  be  something  that  has  happened — that  has  arisen  in 
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time;  as  it  did  not  exist  before.  For  if  it  has  ahvays 
been  in  existence,  its  consequence  or  effect  would  not 
thus  originate  for  the  first  time,  but  would  likewise  have 
always  existed."  ^  Now  every  beginning  of  action  pre- 
supposes in  the  acting  cause  a  state  of  inaction,  and  a 
dynamically  primal  beginning  of  action  presupposes  a 
state  which  has  no  causal  connection  with  any  preceding 
state  whatsoever.  The  thesis  and  the  antithesis  mutually 
exclude  each  other.  These  two  propositions  cannot  be 
reconciled. 

We  may  put  it  in  another  way  :  "  A  beginning  supposes 
a  time  preceding,  in  which  the  thing  tliat  begins  to  be 
was  not  in  existence."  Consequently,  whatever  happens 
in  time — whether  a  single  change,  or  the  totality  of  all 
changes — must  be  the  effect  of  a  cause  whose  operation 
also  commenced  in  time ;  in  course  of  the  time,  that  is, 
which  preceded  its  action  as  a  cause.  But  if  a  cause 
whose  operation  begins  in  time  must  be  determined  to 
action  by  a  previous  cause,  this  necessity  of  linking  every 
cause,  however  far  back  we  go,  to  some  previous  cause, — 
this  necessity  of  a  regress  in  infinitum  destroys  the 
possibility  of  completing  the  series,  and  so  reaching  an 
absolute  totality  which  will  serve  for  an  "  experience  in 
general." 

"  Thus  it  is  properly  the  ontological  argument  which 
fig-ures  in  the  cosmological  and  constitutes  the  whole 
strength  of  the  latter  ;  while  the  spurious  basis  of  experi- 
ence has  been  of  no  further  use  than  to  conduct  ns  to 
the  conception  of  absolute  necessity,  being  utterly  insuffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  this  attribute  in  any 
determinate  existence  or  thing."  ^  Even  supposing  the 
cosmological  argument  could  lead  us  to  a  necessary  or 
primary  cause,  what  proof  could  it  offer  us  that  such  a 
principle  was  not  contained  in  the  world  itself  ?  And, 
says  Hume,  "  by  supposing  it  [the  material  world]  to  con- 
tain the  principle  of   its  order  within  itself,   we  really 

1  Tr.  278.  2  Tr.  373. 
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assert  it  to  be  God ;  and  the  sooner  we  arrive  at  that 
Divine  Being  so  much  the  better.  When  you  go  one  step 
beyond  the  mundane  system,  you  only  excite  an  inquisi- 
tive humour  which  it  is  impossible  ever  to  satisfy." 
Having  based  our  argument  upon  the  empirical  law  of 
causation,  we  cannot  transgress  our  own  conditions;  we 
therefore  never  can  ascend  beyond  the  highest  member  in 
the  cosmical  series.  "VVe  can  never  get  beyond  some  law 
of  Nature  which  in  its  universality  includes  all  subordinate 
laws.  To  reach  beyond  this,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  ontological  method,  and  this  has  been  shown  to  be 
utterly  impracticable,  at  least  utterly  useless,  since  the 
only  grounds  of  its  support  are  mere  conceptions  derived 
from  the  nature  of  our  own  mind. 

The  result,  so  far  as  theology  is  concerned,  may  thus  be 
summed  up :  "  If  the  Supreme  Being  forms  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  empirical  conditions,  it  must  be  a  member  of 
the  empirical  series,  and,  like  the  lower  members  which 
it  precedes,  have  its  origin  in  some  higher  member  of  the 
series.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  disengage  it  from  the 
chain,  and  cogitate  it  as  an  intelligible  being  apart  from 
the  series  of  natural  causes,  how  shall  reason  bridge  the 
abyss  that  separates  the  latter  from  the  former  ? "  ^ 

Here  we  must  bring  our  epitome  of  this  great  work  to 
a  close.  For  constructive  theology  it  leaves  but  little  room  ; 
nevertheless,  if  the  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God 
is  set  aside,  Atheism  is  refuted  on  precisely  the  same  score. 
"The  same  arcfuments  which  demonstrated  the  inabilitv 
of  human  reason  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  must  be  alike  sufficient  to  prove  the  invalidity  of 
its  denial.  For  it  is  impossible  to  gain  from  the  pure 
speculation  of  reason  demonstration  that  there  exists  no 
Supreme  Being  as  the  ground  of  all  that  exists,  or  that 
this  Being  possesses  none  of  those  properties  which  we 
regard  as  analogical  with  the  dynamical  qualities  of  a 

1  Tr.  3S1. 
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thinking  being."  ^  This  restraint,  this  mental  discip- 
line, arrived  at  by  critical  analysis,  together  with  our 
emancipation  from  the  phenomenal  law  of  causation  by 
converting  space  and  time  into  forms  of  intuition,  are  the 
two  great  results  upon  which  must  be  grounded  Kant's 
claims  to  rank  with  the  highest  of  philosophic  teachers. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  said  concerning  the  criticism 
of  positivists  upon  the  doctrine  of  Kant.  The  charge  they 
bring  against  him  is,  that  he  confuses  cognitions  with  the 
conditions  of  cognition.  "It  is  not  ideas,"  says  Lewes, 
"that  are  independent  of  experience,  but  the  organic 
conditions  on  which  ideas  depend."  ^  (Kant  would  have 
been  surprised  to  hear,  he  had  believed  in  ideas  indepen- 
dent of  experience.)  "  The  spontaneity  of  mind  was  never 
wholly  denied  even  by  those  of  the  sensational  school  who 
regarded  mind  as  a  product  of  the  senses.  .  .  .  All  the 
schools  presupposed  certain  laws  of  mental  combination. 
These  constituted  the  subjective  conditions  of  experience ; 
whatever  spontaneity  could  be  attributed  to  the  mind  was 
assigned  to  them.  But  no  one  accurately  defined  them. 
.  .  .  Unhappily,  having  approached  the  psychological  pro- 
blem from  the  wrong  side,  and  employing  the  metaphy- 
sical method  of  subjective  analysis  when  the  biological 
method  of  objective  analysis  was  equally  indispensable, 
he  not  only  failed  to  discover  what  were  the  conditions  of 
sensibility  and  the  laws  of  thought,  but  by  the  potency  of 
his  genius  retarded  progress  in  that  direction."  ^ 

The  whole  of  our  labour,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
our  letters  on  philosophy,  will  have  been  wasted  if  it  be 
not  by  this  time  palpable  that,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  Kant's  theory  of  knowing,  he  clearly  proved  (as  is 
demonstrated  by  our  criticism  of  Locke)  that  the  "  wrong 
side "  on  which  to  approach  mental  problems  is  the  bio- 
logical or  material  side.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  misleading 
to  say  that  the  spontaneity  of  mind  was  never  wholly 
denied  by  sensationalists.     For  unless  regarded  as  a  pro- 

1  Tr.  393.         *  Hist,  of  Phil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  517.  *  Ibid.,  p.  525. 
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duct  of  the  senses  (which  it  certainly  is  not  by  the  Leib- 
nitzian  school),  the  very  existence  of  mind  is  denied 
by  these,  and  reduced  to  a  sequence  of  nerve-changes 
or  states  of  sensibility.  To  accuse  Kant  of  confusion, 
therefore,  because  he  did  not  explain  all  subjective  con- 
ditions of  thought  as  organic  conditions,  is  no  more  than 
to  accuse  him  of  not  being  a  materialist.  It  is  no  answer 
to  Kant,  but  a  bald  statement  of  the  biologist's  point  of 
view,  to  say :  "  The  fact  that  we  think  at  all  is  assuredly 
determined  by  our  being  so  organised  that  thought  is 
the  activity  of  the  organs ;  this  organisation  is  therefore 
a  priori,  i.e.,  anterior  to  any  thought."  ^  Kant  would  have 
regarded  this  as  mere  quibbling.  He  was  fully  prepared 
to  admit  the  validity  of  the  biological  method  in  its  own 
sphere ;  but  having  a  transcendental  problem  to  solve,  he 
advisedly  approached  it  from  the  transcendental  side. 

Even  in  the  hands  of  the  positivist  it  does  not  appear 
how  the  biological  method  can  be  made  to  do  the  w^ork 
assigned  to  it.  For  what  does  biology  teach  us  ?  It  bids 
us  seek  the  explanation  of  function  in  the  structure  of  its 
appropriate  organ,  and  what  do  we  learn  then  ?  That  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  function  originates  organ  or 
organ  originates  function.  If  life  be  defined  as  "  the  defi- 
nite combination  of  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simulta- 
neous and  successive,"  ^  then,  the  function  of  life  consists 
in  starting  these  changes  no  less  than  in  keeping  them 
going.  And,  logically,  we  are  debarred,  by  the  principles 
of  evolution,  from  regarding  life  as  a  product  of  organisa- 
tion. For  "  on  this  hypothesis  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
homogeneous  aggregation  must  precede  organic  matter  in 
a  state  of  heterogeneous  aggregation.  But  since  the  passing 
from  a  structureless  state  to  a  structural  state  is  itself  a 
vital  process,  it  follows  that  vital  activity  must  have  ex- 
isted while  yet  there  was  no  structure ;  structure  could  noc 
else  arise."  3 

From  organ  to  function,  and  from  function  to  organ,  the 

^  Loc.  cit.  -  Principles  of  Psychology,  chap.  iv.  ^  Ihid. 
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seesaw  is  complete.  To  turn  from  transcendentalism  to 
biology  is  only  to  escape  "  from  the  smoke  into  the  smo- 
ther," The  whole  cannot  be  explained  by  the  part,  for  the 
part  has  no  existence  save  through  the  whole.  Nerves  and 
organs  are  objects,  just  as  a  complete  animal  is  an  object, 
and  the  knowledge  of  objects  as  such  cannot  be  explained 
by  assuming  these  objects  to  exist  primarily.  The  estab- 
lishment of  relations  is  the  enigma  which  no  theory  of 
evolution  will  serve  in  the  least  degree  to  make  less  mys- 
terious. The  theory  of  evolution  is  simply  not  in  sight  of 
the  problem  which  Kant  undertakes  to  investigate  ;  for  so 
far  as  this  is  concerned,  it  complacently  takes  for  granted 
all  that  requires  explanation. 

The  principle  of  heredity,  which  is  the  backbone  of 
orfranic  evolution,  is  no  new  explanation  of  forms  of 
thought.  It  is,  as  Descartes  tells  us,  precisely  what  he 
meant  by  innate  ideas.  "  I  have  used  this  term  in  the 
same  sense  as  when  we  say  that  generosity  is  innate  in 
certain  families,  or  that  certain  maladies,  such  as  gout  or 
gravel,  are  innate  in  others ;  not  that  children  born  in  these 
families  are  troubled  with  such  diseases  in  their  mother's 
womb,  but  because  they  are  born  with  the  disposition  or 
the  faculty  of  contractiDg  them."  ^  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  this  reference  to  the  maternal  womb  does  not  take  us 
one  step  beyond  the  range  of  empirical  knowledge. 

It  is  not  the  facts  of  such  knowledge,  but  the  mystery 
of  their  possibility  which  Kant  undertook  to  investigate. 
If  he  failed  to  serve  Philosophy  by  clearing  up  that  mys- 
tery, he  served  Eeligion  by  everlastingly  establishing  it. 

1  See  Huxley's  Hume,  p.  83. 
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circulation,  ii.  30. 
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Wogue,  Rabbi,  I2,  i6. 

Woman  at  well,  207. 

Wood,     Searles,     no     glacials     iu 

Eocene,  ii.  32. 
Werner,  his  system,  251. 
Westcutt,    Canon,    his    labours,    6, 

182. 
ou   fourth   Gospel,    193,    195, 

197,  199. 

Xenophanes,    his    conception    of 

Gofl,  9S. 
Xisuthrus,  legend  of,  141, 

York,  Archbishop  of,  168. 
ou  degeueratiou,  67. 


Zeciiaiuaii  iv.  9,  interpretation,  58. 

Zetid  language,  106. 

Zoroaster,  a  hypothetical  person, 
105. 

Zoroastrian  theology,  109. 

older  than  Hebrew  mono- 
theism, 1 10. 

original  h<ime  of,  114. 

date    of    introduction     into 

Chaldfca,  116. 

Medes,  123. 

ideas  of  resurrection,  155. 

idea  of  Paradise,  157. 

Zoroastrianism,   primitive  seat    of, 

lOI. 
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